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Kor Easter 


Let your Easter Gift this year be a box of Elmer’s 


Chocolates. The box shown here is one of the 
many special Easter packages containing high 
class assortments of Easter “Eggs” consisting of 
Chocolate Covered Nougats, Milk Chocolates, 
Nuts and Cherry Sips—each wrapped individually 


These assortments are of the same 
high quality as our regular packages. Elmer’s 
Chocolates are made in old New Orleans. They 
are of the finest and best quality. Ask your dealer. 


Send 25 cts. for two. miniature boxes of our famous Rose- 
land and Southland Chocolates—also Jingle Booklet. 


in gold foil. 


ELMER CANDY COMPANY, INc., New Orleans, U.S. A. 
Also Makers of the Original Creole Pecan Pralines. It not obtainable at your dealer, send $1.50 for package of one dozen pralines, prepaid. 
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The Sheaffer Pen 
for writing men 


is first and most or all, a perfect writing instrument. 
It always writes all ways, at all angles, all places, all CHE ven onthe des is 
times. It does not blot, blob, splutter, stutter or skip. — s5A° 7itiep. with clin 


strong for. Dainty styles 
for dainty women, too. 


It writes with a facile willingness distinctive to the  * Fas ptm 
4 A 7 ther styles $2.75 and up 
Sheaffer. A touch and it’s going—smoothly—flexibly th clin ca ‘Sold by good 
—fluently. It catches the idea—and records it—pronto! 


The Sheaffer special features are: the Sheaffer lever- —_ Shsaffer's SHARP- 
encl as 


filler which really fills the ink reservoir full—jiffy-quick; 00d’ as the pen,” The 


7 A new idea pencil. Handi- 
the Sheaffer leak-tight vacuum cap that keeps the point = hoarse’ 
: ee. 5. ° clip. 
always moist; the Sheaffer one-piece iridium tip—for {"- 

a Style illustrated is A. 
smoothness—and the Sheaffer Pen always writes all ways, Pace. silver filled, $1.50. 
' Plain Sterling Silver. 
W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY Style B-D.~ Price~$2:50. 
134 Sheaffer Building, Fort Madison, Iowa Plain gold filled, Style C- 
SERVICE. STATIONS ya’ A. 


nce . . 
New York City, 203 Broadway Kansas City, Gateway Station ; 
Chicago, 504 Consumers Building San Francisco, Monadnock Building 


EAFFER' 


ny eS ee ee Oe a © 1919 W. A. S, P. Co. 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
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Residence, Roval Oak, 
Mich. Owner, Mr. Symes. 
Architect, C. H. Bennett. 
Contractor, Lou. Campbell. Dish- 
opric Board used. 








SHOPRIC BOARD is a combi- 

nation of creosoted heavy wood 

strips imbedded in tough Asphalt 
Mastic on a background of sized fibre- 
board. The dovetailed wood strips are 
“keyed” to lock the stucco in forever. As- 
phalt Masticis a wonderful preservative 
and is moisture proof and fire-resisting. 
The sized fbreboard keeps out heat and 
cold and deadens sound. The creosote 
protects the wood strips against shrink- 
ing, swelling, warping and weather 
change. 
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Inour book, “Built on the Wis- 


gineers, Builders and Home 
Owners tell how well Bishopric 
Board has met all requires 
ments of modern construction. 
Gives ideal Stucco mixture. 
Write for book and a sample 
of Bishopric Board. 


The Bishopric Mfg. Co. 
327 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 






hat permanently withstand 


extremes of temperature, 
high winds and driving rain- 


ALLS that endure, without sagging, crum- 

bling or cracking, are secured by using Bishopric 

Board as a Stucco background. Bishopric 
Board holds the Stucco permanently in a vise-like grip 
because of its dovetailed key; its preservation against 
all destructive elements; its doubly secure nailing to 
the building and because it cannot deteriorate and 
break away from its fastenings. Thus, costly repairs 
to Stucco work are eliminated. 

Bishopric Board is at once the most economical and 
dependable Stucco background. You save about 25 
per cent by its use and get as much actual security as 
if you bought the most expensive background produced. 

A cool-in-summer, cozy-in-winter home, costing the 
least for heating is assured by using Bishopric Board. 
Asound-free, splendidly insulated, damp-proof home of 
lasting attractiveness. 

Used on interior walls it saves plaster, time and labor 
and gives unmatchable insula- 
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tion. Bishopric Sheathing saves 30 
per cent as compared 
with %-inch wood 

















sheathing. Makes a 
damp-proof, sound- 
proof wall. 
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Grip Sure 
6) @| 
All Roads 


Greater Resiliency — More Miles — Satisfaction 


UR reputation as the pioneer pneumatic tire builders 
of America is behind 
Tires with the white Gridiron Tread and gray side 
walls. The first ‘“Horseless Carriage” was equipped with 
a set of Kokomo pneumatic tires. 
facturing methods have kept the pace of the industry: 


Better Than Our Guarantee 
Kokomo Long Life Tires are guar- 
anteed for 5,000 miles. They in- 
variably give almost twice this 
guaranteed mileage. 
The Secret of Kokomo 
“Long Life” 

The Long Life of Kokomo Tires 
is built into them. Behind them 
are these .strict conditions of 
manufacture. 


A spotlessly clean factory—abso- 
lutely essential in handling rubber 
for tires. 

The use of only the highest grade 


of materials known to the tire’ 


making industry. 


The Literary Digest for April 5, 1919 


Try Kokomo Tires 
Get a set of Kokomo Long Life Tires. You will enjoy their resiliency, 
safety, dependability and good looks. We know that they will give 
you complete satisfaction. Your dealer can supply you. ‘ 


_ Kokomo Rubber Company 


Kokomo, Indiana 







5000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 







these Kokomo Long Life 







Kokomo manu- 










Conscientious Manufacturing 





Up-to-the-minute machinery and 
skilled hand workmanship, _ with 
closest inspection of every stage of 
manufacturing. 









Standardization of the minutest 
details of construction. 


We Know How 


We know how to build tires. We 

know that the white rubber used 

in Gridiron Treads makes the 

toughest and most wear-resisting | 
treads possible to use. We make 

it a point to see that Kokomo Tires 

sustain their name of Long Life , 
and ‘our reputation as the pioneer 

makers of good tires and tubes. 
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ANOTHER SOUTHERN SURPRISE 


Dixie Not Only Produces Seven Billion Dollars Worth of Farm Products Annually, But 
Also, It is Estimated, More Than Four and a Half Billion Dollars 
Worth of Manufactured Goods 


The Sonth is an agricultural 
Colossus. And more— 


In a few years she has become a 
gigantic manufacturing section. Instead 


’ of letting her cotton go entirely ‘to spin- 


dles in other states, she now consumes 
much of it in her own cotton mills 


She uses vast quantities of her 
timber in building ships in her own yards. 
Within two years’ dozens of yards have 
been established between Chesapeake Bay 
and the Rio Grande . 


She refines and manufactures a 
large part of her metals instead of ship- 
ping them to refineries and mills in other 
parts of the country 


All of which makes her indus- 
trial output more valuable and increases 
the individual wealth of her people 


The last reports of the United 
States Bureau of the Census show that— 


During the five-year period be- 
fore the European war, the value of 
products manufactured in the Southern 
States increased 23} percent; in the same 
period the increase in the United States 
at large was only 17 percent 


ALABAMA GEORGIA 
Birmingham Age-Herald Albany Herald 
Birmingham Ledger Athens Herald 
Birmingham News Atlanta Constitution 
Mobile News-Item Atlanta Georgian and 
Mobile Register Sunday American 
Montgomery Advertiser Atlanta Journal 
Montgomery Journal Augusta Chronicle 

Augusta Herald 

ARKANSAS Columbus Enquirer-Sun 
Ft. Smith Southwest American Macon Telegraph 
Little Rock Arkansas Gazette Savannah Morning News 

> Savannah Press 

FLORIDA 


Jacksonville Florida Metropolis KENTUCKY 
Tampa Times ' Louisville Courier-Journal 
Tampa Tribune Louisville Times 


In 1914 the South turned out 
nearly Four Billion ($3,739,144,000) 
Dollars worth of manufactured products 


Last year it is estimated the value 
of the South’s manufactured products 
exceeded Four and a Half Billion Dollars 


Such growth of manufactories in 
a region renowned for agriculture shows 
how rapidly the South has developt in- 
dustrially in recent years. It indicates 
substantial increase in the purchasing 
capacity of the Southern people, who 
are in the market for all necessities and 
luxuries the rest of ‘the country can 


supply 


Such an inviting field should 
not be overlooked by national adver- 
tisers in planning to create good will 
for their trademarked brands or other 
products 


This thought leads logically to 
the question of mediums. And in the 
South the newspapers are pre-eminent. 
They must be used to make an advertis- 
ing campaign in Dixieland successful. 


’ Besides, they offer the most economical 


means of reaching the homes of the 
people who spend the money. Here is a 
selected and repeatedly tested list— 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Contd. 
Columbia State 


Greenville News 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Citizen 
Asheville Times 


Charlotte News & Evening Greenville Piedmont 
Chronicle Spartanburg Herald 

Charlotte Observer Spartanburg Journal & 

Durham Sun Carolina Spartan 


Greensboro News 





Raleigh News & Observer TENNESSEE 
’ Raleigh Times Chattanooga News 
Winston-Salem Twin City Knoxville Sentinel 
Sentinel Knoxville Journal & Tribune 
WA. Le C. . 1 App , 
SOUTH CAROLINA M iin Matiediutanttad 





Charleston American Memphis Press 
Charleston News & Courier Nashville Banner 
Charleston Post Nashville Tennessean & 


Columbia Record Evening American 


(PREPARED BY MASSENGALE ADVERTISING AGENCY, ATLANTA, Ga.) 
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How Would 4 
Train 50000 Employees’ 


Ve Think of an army 
Western Union $ of 50,000 men and 


Bie Problem (“457 
. greatly in ability, 
adaptability and previous training—remember 
that all of them were self-supporting wage-earners, 
who could not afford to let anything interfere with 
their regular occupations—consider that it was 
their employer’s desire to make intensive training 
practical for all, without lessening their present 
efficiency—and you have ‘some idea of the com- 
plex employe-training problem that confronted the 
WESTERN UNION when it undertook to make it 
possible for any of its 50,000 employes to acquire 
a higher degree of efficiency in their work. 


How it was 4s WESTERN UNION found 

that there were no courses 
Solved covering completely and thor- 

oughly the highly specialized 
telegraph bus:ness, it had special texts written by 
its own experts, who thus became the personal 
instructors of itsemployes. After careful inquiry, 
the Company decided that the correspondence 
instruction method would give all employes an 
equal opportunity, while its flexibility would meet 
any individual needs and circumstances. And 
finally WESTERN UNION arranged to loan the 
price of the Course to deserving employes who 
might be unable to meet even the moderate fee 
asked fortraining. 


The actual conduct of courses and instruction was entrusted to the American 
School of Correspondence, Chicago, whose Educational Charter and 22 years’ 
successful experience eminently fitted it to carry out WESTERN UNION’S 
plans to make special training possible to any of its 50,000 employees. 


Dont Dodge Promotion 


Whatever occupation you would prefer to follow you can’t dodge the fact that you’re dodging promotion 
—dodging the job ahead, with its guarantee of better pay—so long. as you refuse to train yourself thor- 


oughly for the work you want to do. 
workers are the scarcest commodity in industry. 


develop your natural 
skilled worker. 


The man or woman with training is bound to succeéd— for trained 
A glance at the ‘ 
daily paper—a question put to your boss—will quickly prove this. 
ability—make you a_ thoroughly 


A small part of your spare time—some of MERICAN SCHOOL 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 


‘Help Wanted” columns of your 
The American School can _ properly 


the hours you now waste—invested in systematic study will 


soon fit you for the position, and pay, you want. 


Make This Test 


We will train you on a make-good basis—allow you fo test 
out the practical value of any Course by covering the first 
This means that if 
you’re not satisfied with your progress—if you find you're 
not getting money-earning training from the course—we’ll 
Full satisfaction or your 


ten textbooks without risking one cent. 


refund every cent you paid us. 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


THE KEY T 


Dept. C2404 
TRAINING + 


Please ‘send me booklet and tell me pi As 
I can fit myself for the position marked X 


‘s+... Western Union Courses 


on ess Manager 
Gert ‘Public Accountant 
... Accountant and Auditor 
Bookkeeper 


ire {ye Expert 
. Sanitary En 
. Heating ond Gant Ventilating 
Engineer 
Master Plumber 


Cc s 
trical Engi eer 
ic Light au. Power 





money back is the only basis on which we accept students. 
If the fairness of this offer appeals to you—as it has to 


thousands—check and mail the Coupon for Free Bulletin. 


You assume no obligation. 
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Literary Digest readers seeking special educational advantages for t 
following pages a comprehensive selection of the best American Camps, 
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‘COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


heir sons or daughters will find on the 


— 


are invited to correspond with the schools in which they are interested. The School Department will continue 
to act during 1919 as it has for the past nine years, inthe interests of pupils, parents and schools. 


gladly answer any particular inquiry and, if given full information, 


Mal 

oa 

Private Schools and Colleges. Our readers : 
We will 
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wi!l make definite recommendation. 





CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 
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camp. 


and leadership. 


NG CAMP - = ~~ NAVAL TRAI 
ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN, N, y. 


NIOR PLATTSBURE 


Post War Courses. Technical. 
Academic. College Entrance and Make-up Studies. 
Physical and mental improvement combined with a corking good tine 
unior Plattsburg offers in its summer vacation training 
Military and Naval training to give depth of chest and 
breadth of shoulder, to teach alertness, accuracy, promptness, 
Academic and college entrance 


NING St% 








courses to fit a boy for college requirements. 
Technical courses taught. by men of wide ex- 
perience, give a thorough grounding in these 
subjects and help to fill an immediate need 
for. young men technically trained. A boy 
leaves Junior Plattsburg broader than when 
he arrived; with a suppleness of muscle, a clear- 
ness of eye that denotes perfect health, and with 
the memory of a summer profitably spent and 


thoroughly enjoyed. 


Aviation 
Thorough training in ground work. Instruction in aerial observation 
theory of flying, map making, photography. During flights, the plane 
is at all times under the control of the pilot who is a licensed naval or 
military aviator of experience. The student is the observer. As dual 
control machines are used, he also has the opportunity of actually 

handling the machinery, but does not control the plane. 


Naval, Cavalry and Infantry 


are other branches to choose from. A diversified program of 
athletics offers unlimited opportunities for enjoyment. Canoe- 
ing, rowing, sailing, motor boating, swimming. Baseball, bas- 
ket ball, riding, fishing, tennis, fencing, boxing. 
those wishing it, under the- instruction of Mr. James C. 

: Cooley, manager of the Meadowbrook and Aiken Polo 
aN Clubs. The camp opens July 1, closes August 28. Eight 
“3 weeks. Maintenance and training, includ- 

" ing technical course, $309. 






Polo for 










Motion pic- 
tures showing training 
activities of over 800 
in the two 1918 camps 
will be exhibited daily 
at address below. 
For details address 
Executive Secretary, 
9 E. 45th St., 
New York City 








DAN BEARD WOODCRAFT SCHOOL AND CAMP 
In charge of the famous scout himself. On beauti- 
ful Pennsylvania mountain lake. All the outdoor 
activities that boys like. Helps build nmscle, 
mind, morals, American manhood. Address: 

WINTER QUARTERS 
99 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


KYLE CAMP FOR BOYS Corre 


Graded according to ages; 6 to 16. Model bungalows—no wet tents. 
Ali land and water sports. Scout masters. An expenditure of 
$25,000 has turned this ideal spot into a Paradise for boys. Expert 
physical director. Address 

KYLE SCHOOL, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y., Box 19. 











pn Your boy deserves the best. 


Address JOHN M.' DICK, B.D., 344 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 









FIRST THINGS 
Development of character. 
Cultivation of good manne: 


Vigilance for safety. 


~ CAMP IDLEWILD 


rs. 
Idealizing of purity of mind and body. 


7 miles of lake shore. Fleets of canoes aud motor boats. Fine, big speed boat. 
Idlewild provides it. 


Winnepesaukee, N. H. 

28th YEAR 
EXPERIENCE COUNTS 

Twenty-seven years of camp life. 

Over sixteen hundred boys in camp. 

Not a single serious accidént. 

MY. Dick's personal supervision for twentyesix years. 





32-page Ill d D iptive 


let on request 




















Naval (mp 


Splendid chance for boys to learn real 
naval life under naval officers whd have 
seen service. Navi gation, Chart Work, 
Sounding, Signalling, Wireless, Surveying, 
Handling of Boats under Oars, Sail and 
Motor. Power, Seamanship, Rifle, Engines 
and Machine Gun, Target Practice, Drill- 
ing, Landing Parties, Agriculture, Lectures 
on the Navy, Astronomy, Tides, etc., Ath- 
letics, Games, Trips, Swimming. New 
Equipment. All Cadets wear uniform. 
Separate section for small boys. Camp has 
own farm for food and milk supply. » 

For catalog address 


Capt. O. C. ROACH, Box C-8, Repton School 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson 














Cavalry Woodcraft 

4 JULY 2nd TO AUG. 27th. From sunrise to sunset the 

days at Culver are packed full of exhilarating and body 

building activity. Three distinct schools furnish the boy 

ust the out-of-door life that most appeals tohim. Naval 

| chool—minimum ane 14; tuition and board, $200. 

« Cavairy—14, $225. Woodcraft—12, $200. Uniforms 
“, and equipment, $56.60 to $99.15. Address 


Administration Office, Culver, Indiana 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 











CAMP TERRA ALTA 


TERRA ALTA, WEST VIRGINIA 

Directed by the Commandant, Asst. Comdt. and Ath. 
Director of the Staunton Military Academy. 

On Lake Terra Alta, main line B. & O. R. R., two miles 
from town and 130 miles southeast of Pittsburgh. 2800 
feet above sea level. Pure-magnesian spring water. 
$15,000 equipment. Complete water system shower 
baths. Natural gaslighting. Athletic and water sports. 
Bowljng, billiards. Military drills. Good fishing. High 
and Grammar school subjects. Music. 

June 26 to August 21, $160. Half term, four weeks, $85. 
Special rate to band musicians. Free Book. 

Until June 1st address the Commandant, Box 17-A, 
Staunton, Virginia. After June Ist, Camp Terra 
Alta, Terra Alta, West Virginia. 














Camp Kawdsawa 


~ * " y : a 














1000 ft. above sea level on the Cumberland 
River Bluffs, Tennessee. o acre forest 
affords kind of wild life red-blooded boys 
like. Fishing, trapping, boating, owing, 
tennis, base-ball, track work, etc. THRE 
HOURS EACH MORNING DEVOTED 
TO STUDY AND RECITATION. Mili- 
tary department with drill and target prac- 
tice under direction of Capt. arry 
Jobnsin, U.S. A. . $175.00 covers camp ex- 
penses including laundry. For handsomely 
illustrated booklet address Box 100, 


L. L. RICE, Director, Lebanon, Tenn. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 





SUMMER CAMP. 


of Miami Military Institute 


In the woods on the banks of the Big Miami (45 miles 
from Cincinnati, 12 from Dayton) is a Summer Camp 
where your boy will have the time of his life. Under 
Institute management, with many of regular faculty. 

‘amp al is real rere ae military training 
(R. O. T. C.) under active U.S. Army Officer and tutoring 
in special subjects if desired. 

Rifle practice, hikes, boating, fishing, swimming, athlet- 
res, etc. Military Band a big 


ics, games, mo’ » gine 


feature. aati 
VON GRAFF BROWN, President 
Box 72 
‘o) - Germantown 
Ohio 
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(near) Hendersonville 


LAUREL PARK CAMP 


North Carolina 
Altitude 2500 ft. ea, athletic. Electrically li hted. 
Modern bath-rooms, basket-ball, tennis. Hikes. 


Telephone (local and —z divanceb Resident physician. 
Deane ane 30. 8 “ae. Moderate price. For hooklet and 
particulars, apply I. B. Brown, P.M.A., Charleston, S. C. 








Wonderland of 


o 
fone acres. 
d —~ Jnusual equipment. 
mable Overnight boat ride 
(direst fro from m Chi e ‘Adarens 
Noble Hill, Woodstock, fi. 














Camp Pok-o’-Moonshine 


For Boys 
Adirondacks. Separate Senior (33537 and Junior (9-12) 
Camps. Charges include all R ares and tutoring. 
One of the Oldest ‘ad Best 


Address Dr. C. A. ROBINSON, Principal Peekskill 
Military Academy, Peekskill, New York. 














Camp Veritas for Boys on Lake Champlain 


16 splendid bunga!ows with everyconvenience. Assembly 
building, athletic fields. Water sports, horseback riding. 
Tutoring. Our aim—=strength, ambition, manliness. For booklet 


address Joseph Henry Sasserno, A.M., Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass. 


CAMP WONPOSET 
Bantam Lake, Conn. 
A Camp for young boys in the Berkshires 
100 miles from New York City. Everything 
a boy can wish for. $25,000 equipment. 
Write for Camp book 
ROBERT TINDALE, Box B, 31 East 71st St. , N. Y.City 
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"Midst the Green Hills far to northward, 
"Neath the pine trees on the hillside, 

Stands a girls’ camp Tela-Wauket, 
Tcla-Wauk-t, Summer home-land. 

Thence the pale-faced maidens journey— 
Coming from the far off cities, ’ 


sad-le horses. 





HE TELA-WAUKET CAMPS 


Senior and Junior Camps for Girls (8-20), Roxbury, Vt. 


A three hundred acre wonderland in the heart of the Green Mountains. 
t Free riding, and thorough instruction in horsemanship. 
with the stories and pictures of camp life at Tcela-Wauket. 


MR, AND MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Cowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 


ee 


Turn they far unto the Northland, 
There to spend the summer care-free, 
Bathing in the limpid waters, 
Camping on the rugged mountains, 
Tossing balls and running races, 

In the fields of Tela-Wauket. 


Famous for its fire 
Write for a booklet 
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CAMP FARWELL FOR GIRLS 
In Pine Grove on mountain lake. Bungalows, recreation 
hall, electric lights, hot and cold running water. Horseback 
riding. and water sports. Supervision. Plays, handi- 
crafts, nature study. Until June 1st address Miss Rosalie 
P. Sanderlin, 2818 27th St., N. Washington, D.C. 
After June 1st, Wells River, Vermont. 


CAMP KEN - JOCKETEE FOR GIRLS 
(Beyond the Multitude) 

In the green hills of Vermont. All outdoor sports. Bunga- 

lows. Senior and Junior Departments. Address 








Mr. and Mrs, JAMES W. TYSON, Jr., South Strafford, Vermont 
CAMP WINNESHEWAUKA fiiiroxs 


In White Mountain region. Mile of lake shore. Free horse- 
back riding, water and field sports, handicrafts. Screened 
bungalows. Spring water. Perfect sanitation. Best of 
everything for the best girls. Booklet. Address 

EARL 0. BALCH, Resident Manager, Dept. L, Lunenburg, Vt. 


WYNONA CAMP FOR GIRLS ‘“ikaonr 


Saddle horses. Golf. Tennis. Hiking. Swimming. Canoeing. 
Arts & Crafts. Sleeping bungalows. Running water. Electric 
lights. Delicious meals. Sympathetic supervision. Booklet 
The SEcRETARY,WYNONA CampP,277 Summer St., Fitchburg, 
Mass. Lake Morey Club for adults—same management. 


Thetford 
The Hanoum Camps {2etters 
Hill Camp for girls under 15~Lake Camp for those over 15. 
Riding, swimming, canoeing, gypsy trips. Our girls go 
home strong in body and mentally alert. Illustrat-d 
booklet. Professor and Mrs. Farnsworth, Teachers College, New York City 


ALOHA CAMPS for Girls $2i.scaitre Yt 

Fairlee, Vt., and 
Pike,N.H. 3 distinct camps—ages 7-13, 13-17, 
17-30. Fun, Frolic, Frigndships, Sports, crafts 
and other activities. Vigilance for health and 
safety. Illustrated booklet. Mrs. E. L. Gulick, 
224 Addington Road, Brookline, Mass. 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 














On beautiful Naomi Lake, 2000 fect above s¢a, in pine Jaden air of 
Pecouo Mountains. Four h urs from New York and Philadelphia 
Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. Experienced councilors, 


Tennis, basket-ball, canoeing, ‘hikes’’—all outdoor sports. Handi- 
crafts, gardening, Red Cross work. Tutoring if desired 8th Season 


Miss Blanche D. Price, 404 W. School Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Camp Katahdin for Boys '*s,fos,.Mss 


Not just for an outing but a camp with ideals, Real camp 
life in the woods, on the rivers and lakes of Maine. Playing 
and athletic fields. Horseback riding. Mountain trips. 
Log cabins and tents. Address Georce E. Pig, B.S.; 
RALPH K. Bearce, A.M., Duxbury, Mass. 


SOUTH POND CABINS [it=williom, N.H- 


For boys 8 to 15 years 
old. Personal needs of each boy studied and his = 
adapted to his needs. One counsellor to 5 boys. ting. 
drill, nature study, outdoor sports. Cam —— 12tl 

season. 8 weeks, $225. ROLLIN M. GALLAGHER, A.M. 
(Harvard '06), Box 5, Middlesex School, Concord, Mass. 


Camp Wachusett tate‘sccvam, 


Hold N. EH. Se season. 7 buildings. Boating, 














Winona Camps foi for r Boys 


Two camps graded (ages 8 to —— 
For Illustrated Booklet address 
C. E. COBB, Denmark Inn, 15 Main Street, Denmark, Maine 








Ethan AHen 


Training Cam 
Combines a summer vacation in the “4 
r reaches of Lake A agen 
ting, canoeing, hiking, sports—wi 
Military and yh Training b: 
West Pointers. aval Training 


value. Ooportaaity,, for tutoring and 
“Make-Up Work " $225 for full term, 
july a Sma ot. 1st. Seniorand Ju- 


r Divisions—ages 12 to % 
tite for catalog No. 


and Recruiting : 
Saugerties, N. Y 








canoeing, swimming, fishing, water and land sports. Music, 
games and a good time every night, Tutoring if desired. No 
tents, FIsHER huts. 


Rev, LORIN WEBSTER, LH.D., Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H. 


CAMP YAPEECHU 


“For the Good of Your Boy” 
BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 


Outdoor exercise, good food, and careful attention. 1500 
feet above sea level. Swimming, tennis, baseball, canoeing, 
camping trips. Meals your boy comes home ‘and brags 
about. Opportunity for boys to earn part of expenses as 
caddies on nearby links. pecial rates wt for such 

ys. Terms $200, 9 weeks. Ages 10-16, Ad 


Charles Ford Wilson, Bloomfield Apt., Seneins N. J. 


C AMP KINE On LONG LAKE, 


age MAINE 


A select camp for young boys. range of 

activities: every sport, po re hobby 

young,» healthy boys may love; horsemanship 

under West Point men; trips, and elementary 

instruction cm automobile nad motor boat 

morale. Honor system. 

— by n mature, democratic men. ptional value 

rate. | bookiet. Address 


RVING L. McCOLL, Hotel McAlpin, New York City 




















am p The oma 


Sconnet | 


CHINA, MAINE 


For booklet address MR. & MRS. 
Winthrop Highlands, ay 


Girls 


FP. TOWNE, 














o C . 
Wyonegonic Camps for Girls 
MOOSE POND Season 
Three separate camps (ages 8 to 21) 

For Illustrated Booklet address 


Mr. and Mrs. C. E. COBB, 32 Main Street, Denmark, Maine 


CAMP ALLEGRO “*‘fhres® 


Beautiful location. Healthful surroundings. Land and 
water sports, music, dramatics. Best of tennis courts. 
Moderate fee. kk 


Mrs. BLANCHE CARSTENS, 523 Washington St., Brookline, Mass. 


PINE KNOLL CAMP, °x%*: 


Means the happiest summer in a girl's life. Heart oe — hite 
Mountains. One of the most beautiful spots in New 
England. im pictecneaes, secluded Io: a Lake. Full camp 
programm plete equipmenc. Illustrated booklet. 
Mrs. PRANCES HODGES WHITE, 37-L Breed &t., 


CAMP COWASSE Buzzards Bay, Cape Cod. 


The Seashore Camp for Girls. Sefe canoeing, swishming 
and water sports. Free horseback riding, trained instructor, 
ie basketball, field contests. Seniors and Juniors. Good 

fun and good care. Address Miss Bratrice A. 
Hunt 16 Church Street, Marlboro. Massachusetts. 


SARGENT CAMPS for GIRLS 


Peterboro, New Memortive 
Dr.D. A. Sargent - President 
For illustrated catalog, address 


THE SECRETARY, 8 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








Lynn, Mass. 





North Falmouth, Mass., on 





Why Waste A Summer? 


Why not combine splendid a wes Tec- 
reation and a autiful cavirpament 
xpression, Languages. 

tional Courses such as Secretarial, Motor Mechanics, 

Domestic ‘Whence. For Catalog of ‘Summer or 

Regular Winter School, address 

MISS MASON’S SUMMER SCHOOL 

For Girls and Women 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y._ 


QUANSET . 


The Cape Cod Camp for Girls 
On Pleasant Bay, South Orleans, Mass. 
The pioneer salt Water camp. est. 1905 
EXTENSIVE additions to ac 

opportunities for salt water swimming, 


Box 710 





















canoeing, sailing, tennis, gancing. team 
games. Horse back . nusual 
results in health and Expert 


instruction and leadership. The same 
personal care and supervision by the 
directors. 

Separate camp for younger girls. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. A. W. Hammatt, 
706 Commonwealth Ave., 
Newton Oentre, Mass. 


Telephone, Newton South, 876M. 








8 SCHOOLS 


AND COLLEGES 





| CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS | 


| BOYS’ PREPARATORY AND MILITARY SCHOOLS | 














nastics. Teachers. ‘Tutor- 
ing if desired. Excellent advantages in Art and Music. 
Special attention given to ysical and mental hy- 
giene. Six ks of and outdoor 
fife. arrangements for longer season. Address 
MISS FAITH BICKFORD 
MISS ADDIE BICKFORD 


Brewster, Mass. 


C(UWallcourt 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Vacation and preparation for comprehensive col- 
examinations, make-up work cr general review. 
jorsed by Wells, Smith, Wellesley, Mt Holyoke, 

Va-sar Colle; Boating, bathing, fishing, tennis, 

ysping. riding and motoring. For folder ol “Summer 

School or cateiog of Regular Winter School (founded 
pase address The Registrar, Wallcourt School, Aurora- 
on-Cayuga, N. ¥ 






































Camp Idyle Wyld "orice iakes, Wis. 


yas Gomabher to 3 to a girls’ camp i Tres 

resort Iwhere clothes and e xtras treb! . 

fees. Counsellors, college . 

dance, play tennis, etc. y arrange age TOU aw 

poe ae ay Physician on grounds. I! trated | booklet free. Early 
necessary 


Spring Hills Camp for Girls. U pper Pesinsule of 
Michigan. Horseback rid jing. 

Camping trips. Organized water and land sports. Con- 
tests, dramatics, dancing, woodcraft and hand crafts. Best 
equi uipped camp for girls. Sleeping bungalows. Forty acres 
on beautiful lake. levation 2000 feet. Write for booklet. 
IGHELL, Director, 3446 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 


BOB-WHITE “Sixes.” 


boys and girls under 14. or 
Farm and camp life. All sports, swimming, hikes ‘and 
trips. Horses and ponies for riding and 
care. 
Mrs. SARA BARTLETT HAYES 
School Greenwich, Conn. 











CAMP JUNALUSKA One of the finest camps in the 

South for girls. Lake: Juna- 
luskg, N.-C., in the “Land of the Sky Bathing, boating, 
mouhtain elimbing, gypsy trips, tennis, basket ball, nature 
study, handcraft, dancing. Club house, sleeping cabins and 
tents. Write for booklet. Miss ETHEL J. McCoy, Director, 
Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 





-Your Vacation 
Opportunity 


The Summer Quarter 1919 will receive the added in- 
spiration of professors and instructors returning from 
.war service in many lands. Students and teachers, in- 
terested in keeping abreast of the times or in complet- 
ing work alreacly beg in, appreciate the opportunity of 
instruction ina regul: w season of study under members 
of the University staff. Scholars desiring. to prosecute 
research in the libraries and laboratories will find facili-' 
ties for work under the most favorab!e conditions. 
Courses are offered in all departments and include 
undergraduate and graduate on in » Apts, 
Literature," Science, bogey’ dministration, 


SUMMER QUARTER 1919 ' 
First Term June 16-July 23 : 
Second Term July 24- -August 29 


Students may register for either term or both 
" For the complete annotincemept of courses address 


The University of. ad Chicago, Ill, |} 


oS 


























Study, and Play,in Colorado this Summer 
nding 


atte 


Colorado “State Teachers College 


*+ +Summer School 


Great Treacher T wisi School of the West. -In, seaion 
Pre; tedchers ao Rrades, kinder- 


i 


ae to high ated —Supervisors, High School Sciences, 
athematics, Social Sciences, History, ‘Latin, English, |}! 
Foreign © Languages, blic Speaking and 


Modern 
Dramatics, ‘Music Supervisors, Household Science and |} 
Ast,Fine, and Applied Arts, Commercial Arts, and |: 
Education and: Playground Sapervision. j 
Strong Faculty; Lectnrers and Teachers of National 
Ideal’ summicr ‘climate— al heads ad 
quigkened brains make study easy. Expe pene. In- 
expe’ 2 gpg begat ion trips ‘to Rocky } Mountain Natidna! |; 
ark under lege supervision. Advanced standi ’ 
given for satisfactary work done ekewliere. * = - 
- bt QUARTER ° 
First halt ar i 4] 
Rist 16; second half; July 21: De al 


COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Box 2544, Greeley, Colorado 




















CASCADILLA 
College Preparatory School for Boys 


preparation for college or business life. Individual 
G Recreat 


Thorough 
attention. Athletics. 7m. tion building on 
S Navy outfit for the well-known school crew. 


Military Dail. Enrollment 125, Healthfult located above 
Ithaca a Summer bool enetia 


preparation for Unive ty.Entrance Gieasiees ce 
A.M. DRUMMOND, M.A., Director, Box 118, Ithaca, N. Y. 





New York, TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON Rest Stew Veo 

+ 25 mi rom New York, 
Irving School for Boys in the beautiful, historic 
“Irving” country. 83rd year. _ 28 years under present Head 
Master. Newsite and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges 
and technical orhaole. Individual instruction. Athletic field. 

Ag Poo! 
J. M. Furman, A. M., Headmaster, Box 905. 


PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY 
87th year. Army Officer. R. O. T. C. 
Separate Junior School. Boys 7 to 13. 


Address the Principals, Peekskill, N. Y. 











NEw York, Ossining-on-Hudson. : : 

’ 4 4 Special opportuni- 

St. John s Military School f2s‘for Mick col- 

lege preparation. Parental discipline. Gymnasium, swimming 

yo TA thie tic field. Manly sportsencouraged. Junior Hall, 
a separate school for boys under 13. Catalogue. 





The Citadel 


Founded 1842 CHARLESTON, S.C. 
“Dittinganind 5 Military College”—rating by Wat 
Depaitment. Engineering, scientific and libefal 
arts courses, leading to B.S. and C.E. degrees. 
Military work specially designed for war prepa- 
ration. Over 200 recent graduates are officers in the 
military and naval services. Minimum age for 


admission, 16 years. For catalog, address 
COL. 0. J. BOND, Superintendent 














PEDDIE 


A School for Boys. Liberally endowed. Graduates 
prepared for all colleges. Public speaking and music. 
60 acre campus, swimming pool, diamond, gridiron, 
gymnasium. Lower school for boys from Ir to 14 
years. 53rd year. 9 miles from Princeton. Write 
for booklets and catalog. 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 3-B, Hightstown, N. J. 





W. A. Ranney, A.M., Pd.D., Principal 


(Milit«ry) Thorough prepa- 

Mohegan Lake School ration for College, Technical 

Schcol or Business, with certificate privileges. Average num- 

ber of pupils to a “class, 8. Healthful location on Mohegan 

Lake. Physical Training — Athletics under professional 
direction. . E. Linper, A.M., Principal. 
NEw York, Mohegan ane Westchester County, Box 89. 


The Army and Navy Preparatory School 
Prepares for any college. 6 new buildings. Cottage plan— 
boys and masters live together. — gymnasium and 
athletic field. Write for illustrated catal 


4117 Connecticut Ave. (Suburbs), Washington, D. C. 


SAINT ALBANS 


The National Cathedral School for Boys. College pre- 
paratory—all sports.. Resident master for each 4 Bpocee ae | 
oe. Bishop of Washington, President of Board of 

rustees. Write for catalogue and view-books. | 
WILLIAM H. CHURCH, Head ter,: Washington,'D. 0. | 




















Virernta, Waynesboro. = ‘ 

repares for uni- 

Fishburne Military School yerfitics and busi- 

ness life. , Personal attention. Resultful military training. 

40th year. New 360.000 fireproof equipment. Diploma admits 

to: all coliéece, Rates $500. Spring encz ampment near famous 

caverns at Grotcoes for all student Catalogue. 

Major MorGan H. Hupoins., Principal, Box 404. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY (Military) 


A Branch of the Rando!lph-Maccn System. In the Valley of 
Virginia. Equipment cost $100,000. Prepares for College or 
Scientific Schools. MILITARY TRAINING. Gymnasium 
and Athletics. 28th session opens September 16th. Address 


CHAS. L. MELTON, A.M., Principal, Rox 410, Front Royal, Va. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 


Non-Military Regime. 
s. Aim distinctively educational. reparation 
for admission to any university. Swimming pool, all athlet- 
ics. Golf. (1 hour north of Chicago.) JOHN WAYNE 
RicHarps, Headmaster, Box 140, Lake Forest, Ill. 















s. College Preparatory. 
ely 











| CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS | 





Dickinson Seminary. heer for & College 


Strong courses in ay Piano, 
fts, Expression. All sports. Athletic 
field. Poot: 6y) a. s. Co-educational. Separate dor- 
mitories. High idez Rates $450. 
Pres., Saoarest c. ete nr D.D., Box L, Williamsport, Pa. 


Experienced te: aches ere 
Voice, Violin, / 














|. SCHOOLS -FOR_STAMMERERS 





Tennessee Military Institute 


School with national patronage. Happiest and finest boys 
in the land. Supaes for college or business. Brick buildings. 
Full equipment. FI - eete $585 covets all expenses. For 
catalog address T. M. I., Box 90, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


WENONAH MILITARY, ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Prepares forgcollege or 
business. U.S. Army Officer detailed.- Special School 
for Juniors. Catalog. Dr. C. H. LoRENcE, President, 
CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Major, Box 402, Wenonah, N. J. 








Bordentown Military Institute 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient faculty, 
small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how to study. 
Military training. a ised athletics. 35th year. . For cat- 
alogue, address Col. T. D. LANDON, Drawer C-7, Borden- 
town, N. J. Principal and Commandant. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


Liberally endowed school. General education and preparation 
for college or technical school. Separate Junior School for 
boys qualified to mz go use of the unusual opportunities. Gym- 
nasium. 100 acres, e. A visit invited.. JoHN C. SHARPE, 
LL.D., Hea ,dmaster, Bax W, Blairstown, New Jersey. 








Offers a thorough physical, 
Mercersburg Academy mental and moral training 
for college or business. Under Christian masters from the 
great universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of 
the most picturesque spots of America. New gymnasium, 
Equipment modern. Vrite for catalog. Address Box 103, 
William Mann Irvine, LL.D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for college’ or technical schools. High, healthful 
location. woamny of experts. Individual attention. Extensive 
g.ounds. Golf course and tennis courts. Football aoe base- 
og field. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Addre 

r. A. W. WILsoN, Jr, President, Box 816, Saltsburg, Pa. 


Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for life and for college work. Five brick buildings, 
modern gymnasium. Athletic field, campus and farm of 250 
acres. Enrollment—6o boys. Moderate rates. 


GaYLorp W. Douc ass, Headmaster, Wilbraham, Mass. 











Franklin and Marshall Academy 
Lancaster, Pa. Founded 1787 
Prepares boys for all colleges and technical schools. Old 
School on basis allowing moderate terms. Literature of 
interest to college preparatory students. 

Address. Box 407, E. M. HARTMAN, A:M., Principal 








- STAMMERING 


Comp) ete and permanent cure effected at Bogue Institute. 


‘An institution with national patronage, for stammeters only. 


boywndedji901. Scientific treatme! nt—combines training of 
brain ‘with’ speech organs. Strongly endorsed by medical 
profession. 70-page book With tull particulars, mailed free 
to all stammerers. Address Benjamin N. Bogue, President, 
4263 Bogue Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


STAMMER 


+If-you stammer attend-no stammering school till you get | 
my big new FREE book and special rate. Largest and most 
successfa! school in the world curing all forms of defective 
speech *by*advanced natural*method.. Write today. 


North-Western School for Stammerers, inc., 2319 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TA TOT Y 











~ You can be cured quickly, permanently and 
“privately. Write me personally free book 

let, “‘How to Stop Stammering.’’ ‘Samuel -6. 

Robbins, Prin. Boston Stammerers’_Jnstitute, 

- 246 Huntington Avenuc, Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 539 Boylston St. (Copley 'Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE “OF* TE CHING JLOGY 
and other scientific schools. = very teacher 2 specialist. 
RANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 


SHATTUCK 


Cole Preparatory. Military drill and discipline under 

SW: ar Dept. Reserve Officers Training Corps. Achurch 
Sahel with’ the experience, traditions and ideals of 50 
years. An early enrollment necessary this year. 


C. W. NEWHALL, A.B.,; Headmaster, Drawer F, Faribault, Minnesota 


SAN DIEGO ARMY and NAVY ACADEMY 


College preparatory. Offers best_ in academic and military 
instruction. Fully accredited. Christian character tralaing 
emphasized. Seay detail. Out-door sports.entire year. 

cated near ocea Address Capt. THOS. A. DAVIS, ~ Soa 
CALIFORNIA, Pacific Beach. Summer Sessions. 











Pasadena Army and Navy Academy 


A select school for young boys. The happy home life, thor- 
ough ah or excellent cavipusent. beautiful grounds, and 
wholesome influences appeal to eas porenes: Write 
Gapt. PHOS. A. DA vis Pree, ~~ * VOOD, Head- 
master. CALIFORNIA, PASADEN 


+ ae 


ae Peel 


























SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





= 


GIRLS’ 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








Ogontz School 


Founded 1850 
A school for occu; an estate on 
the summit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from 
i Illustrated booklet ibing new 
building will be mailed on request. 
MISS ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Princi 
Montgomery County, Pa. 





i 





Sea Pines 


Distinctively devoted 

to and recognized as 

the Pioneer School of 
Personality 


A= home life with personal attention : nd care 
and beautiful ideals of efficient womanhood. 
especially for health, character, 
»ine groves and 1000 feet of seashore. 
ife. Horseback riding, gymnastics. 
french, German and Spanish by native teachers. 
work, Household Arts, Secretarial and other courses for securing Personality Di- 
plomas introductory to definite service 
MISS FAITH BICKFORD, Principal, Box B, BREWSTER, MASS. 


SCHOOL OF PERSONALITY. FOR GIRLS 


RKV. THOMAS BICKFORD, A.M., Founder 


Students inspired’ by whole- 
Hygiene.and morals observed 
responsibility and initiative. One-hundred acres; 
Climate is exceptionally favorable for quetecs 
College Preparatory or Cultural Course 

Music, Domestic Science, Handi- 


Experienced, earnest inet:uctors. Boo! 

















An established school. 
Faculty built by years 
selection, Many 
memes occupying 
itions of responsi- 
lity, 


eechwood ix. 


(COMBINES the practical with the cultural. 
pose College Departments, College Pre- 
Physical Education, Expression, Arts and 
Normal Kinder- 


Music, 
Crafts, Oratory, Secretaryship, Gymnastics. 
garten, Swimming, Athletics. Catalog. 


paratory, 





M. H. REASER, Ph.D., Pres., Box 410, Jenkintown Pa. 











THE SHIPLEY SCHOOL €nitre°Special “educa. 


tional and social opportunities of situation opposite Bryn Mawr 

College. College pegraneesy and Academic Courses. Super- 

vised athletics. Well equipped gymnasium. For circular, 

address Alice @. Howland, Eleanor 0. Brownell, Principals 
Box R, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





2 Formerly Miss 
The Cowles School for Girls ycarshait's senoot 
In suburbs. City advantages 20 minutesaway College Pre- 
patatory, Semel |, Music, mestic Science, Art, Swimming, 
Riding. Small classes. ‘Separate house for younger girls. 
Olive: Denton, Visitor, Piano Dept. 
Emma Milton Cowles, Head of School, Oak Lane, Phila., Pa. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Preparation for all colleges. Strong general course. Music, Art, 
Domestic Arts. Adjoining baths for all rooms. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool,sleeping porch. Specialivts in each department. 
Catalog. Address the Secretary, HOLLIDAYSBURG, Pa. 








r4 A se school 
Bishopthorpe Manor. pe A 
Convenient to New York and Philadelphia. C Silege pre- 
saratory and general courses. wo years finishing course for 
high school graduates. Secretarial work. Individual attention. 
New gymnasium and swimming pool. Junior Department. 
CLAUDE N. WYANT, “Principal, Box 251, Bethlehem, Pa, 


Country School in 
The Mary Lyon School ¢. College Town. Colle: + 
Preparatory. General Png Finishing Courses, Op, portunity 
fot advanced study. me teacher to every six gi! Open- 
air classrooms. SEV VEN GABLES, Sar Junter Sch for 
girls 6 to 14; separate complete equipment. . M. Crist, A.B., 
Frances L. Crist, A.B., Principals, 1 x 1522, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Cees School. A Home Sc’ 


RYDAL for Girls from 9 to 14. 


teacher of strong personality, who has had unusual success in 
training little girls, is in charge. Enrollment is limited. Write 
for catalog. 


Miss ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Rydal, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
COLONIAL SCHOOL. for GIRLS 


A distinctive echo}, giving to a selected number of girls the best 
Aneriong sityrs,, Copees,proretiety _ Aettaety ate Curie < reqplon, 
is “= atten a ; 4 air study bh hall and 


Domestic Science, Becretarial | Departments. 
Charlotte Crittenden Everett, Principal 1539 Eighteenth St., Washington, D. C. 








The Junior tg yy of the 








Twenty-five miles from Boston. 
and Home Management. 
Languages 


excellent canoeing, trips afield. Extensive 
Upper and lower school. 50 pupils. Ca‘ 


A Famous old feaev' England Countey School 
College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science 
Strong Courses in Instrumental and Vocal Modern 
. The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildi 
sleeping. porch. Fine new Y. W. C. A. swimming pool. 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 













— 







Large new 
Military drill, ‘enchagk riding, 
ds. All sports, Live teachers. $600-$800. 
og address 


16 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. 
















Lasell Seminary 


Course of study from first year high school through two years 
advanced work for high school graduates covers a wide range 
of academic subjects, and electives necessary to individual 
development. Unusual training is given in various phases of 
homemaking, from marketing to entertaining. 

The school is situated on a thirty acre estate ten miles —_ 
Boston, All cultural advantages of the city are utilized. 
every outdoor sport and recreation plays a part in the schon 
activities. Address 

GUY M. eae, Ph. >. Principal, 
103 Woodland Ro: ubu rndale, Mass. 











>- TENACRE— 


|| 4 Country School for Young Girls 
From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 











REPARATORY to Dana Hall. 
Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
sports and athletics supervised. and 
adapted to the age of the pupil. The 
_ finest amass care and influence. — || 


as 


MISS HELEN ‘TEMPLE COOKE | 
i _ Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. i 


~-— — —~-— — 





The Misses Allen. School 
oud Household Arts. College and 


Each tens personality observed and developed. Write for! 
booklet. West NewTon, Mass, 


Life in = o—. Athletics. 








The MacDUFFIE SCHOOL for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds. 
Principals: JOHN MacDUFFIE, Ph.D., Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, A.B. 














Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s School 


Thompson, Connecticut. A country boarding school for girls. 
College preparation, advan academic and vocational 
courses. Horseback riding, field games and ee sports. 
Separate cottage for Junior departmen 

Mary Lourss MArort, ‘Principal. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Elective courses. College preparation, 
Special opportunities for older girls. 
Music. Art. Home Economics. Secretarial course. 
Country sports. 
Miss Frances Lucas, Principal, 

















gymnasium. All Athletics. 

CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 4y:hoolforthe 

and tomorrow. Courses: Prsparstnts  eweresr advanced 

for high school sradustes: special. location at 

the national Bt For catalog, ress Chevy Chase 
, Box Frederic —— Farrington. Ph.D., 








nce 
letics. Gymnasium, swimming pool, riding. 


two buildi Sixty-five acre campus. Cu 
vironment, healthy eprannedi nay. © Somocpatic ideals. 
Anearly enrollment is ur; ata 

Registrar, Box 157, Porest Glen, 








MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 








Providence, Rhode Island. 
KENT PLACE $UMMr, © J. 
20 miles N.Y. 
A Country School for Girls 
College Preparatory and Academic Courses 
Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul 
Miss Anna S. Woodman ; Principals 





New Jsessy, Englewood 


Dwight School for Girls Colles, preparatory 
Domestic Arts and Science. Pre — an all lead siding ny 
Limited number of pupils. Spac ounds. Suburban to 
New York. ymnasium, Te: ay rh ing. Address Box 623. 


Miss CREIGHTON and Miss FARRAR, Principals. 





A country school, a, =a from New York. 


tory, Music, Art, Domesti 
iene; Supervised physical wouk ee gymnasium and field. 
Coppleg om voc eqaeet 
. BEARD Orance, N. J. 


MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 





Courses: Preparatory; College; Domestic : 
M . e F--.- S 10 miles from Baltimore; 
fireproo build strong faculty; 65 a ol history. Cat- 





alegue. Address 


Miss Guild | and | Miss Evans’ School 
Fairfield St. 


pA year. AE Kk for leading colle 
for ae. oe graduates. Houschold Ma 
Athict ng. Seeretarial Course. Native language 
A letie | c Sports. Horseback Riding. Miss JEANNIE ‘Evans, 
Muss AuGusta CHoats, Assoc. Prin. 
Bay and Boarding 


The Scudder School School on Riverside 


Drive overlooking Hudson, for poupona Ling, X and young 


ve., Boston. 
pr — work 
See < Cc ‘on 





women. Myron.T. ScuppER, Pres, ratory, 
Practical Finish Course, Physical ‘Traiging, lousehold 
Arts, Secretarial, Graduate. Address Registra 


‘ar. 
C. S. Scudder, 328-330 w. 724 $ St., New York City 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 9. 


THE KNOX SCHOOL 


Formerly at Briarcliff Manor. Country School for Girls. 
4 minutes from New York City. 


Mrs. RUSSELL HouGcuton, Principal. 





New Yor«, Bingha 
For Girls 


THE LADY JANE ‘GREY SCHOO 36th year 


College preparatory and General Courses. Advanced work for 
High School graduates. Music, Business Course, Domestic 
Seen Gymnastics and out-door sports, 

Tue Misses Hype and ELLA Vircinia Jonss, A.B., Prins. 





New York, Long Island, Garden City. 


Cathedral School of Saint Mary 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 19 miles from New York. Col- 
lege preparatory and paares courses, Music, Ait and 


Domestic Science. Cata 
MISS MIRIA he *BYLEL, Principal 





i WARD-BELMONT | 
# For Cirts anwp Younc WomEN 
ESERVATIONS for the ap 
session are now being miade, an 
should receive the .earliest possible 


attention. 
ARD-BELMONT offers a six-year course 
stud ears of college. 
Its wei the 
vidual needs of students. 
For literature, Book of Views, and informa- 
tion, address 


WARD- BELMONT 
Heights Box F 


Tenn. 








10 SCHOOLS 


AND COLLEGES 





| PROFESSIONAL AND VOCATIONAL | 


|. TECHNICAL SCHOOLS | 








| GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


HOLLINS COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN HOLLINS, VA. 
Founded 1842 
Four year College Course. Admission 
by certificate or examination. Degree 
accepted for graduate work by leading 
universities. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics. Student body 275. Estate of 
700 Acres in the Mountains of Virginia. 
Miss MATTY L. COCKE, President 
Box 313 


(What is the spirit of Hollins? 
Ask a HOLLINS GIRL.) 














RANDOLPH -MACON 
WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
One of the leading colleges for women in the 
United States, offering courses for A.B. and 
A.M. Four laboratories, library, observatory, 
gos. , swimming pool, athletic grounds. 
ndowment permits low rates. Catalogue. 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, fen B Box 42, Lynchburg, Va. 
Baldwin 





For wats 
ins Lt th In the ‘Penmti- 


hat Ay 
ful and fhetotie Shenandoa alley of Vi Unsurpa 


ee modern ng Studente {oom 31 states. Courses: 
a G yeare % eet (4 years). with. gy ronan 

ee Music, and D Scie 

talog. STAUNTON, ve 


STUART HALL, 


Episcopal School for Girls. Seve nt. 
enitions th past; alive - he eet al 
ough preparation. Out oor sports. 4 rs. 
H. ‘NN. Huts, A.B. (formerly Principal of Sweet Briar 
Academy), Box L. 


AVERETT COLLEGE june: Colle: fr 
young women; 6oth 
yo oes (formerly Resasie Institute). Four year preparatory, 
Expressicn, mestic Science 
New bui build: ineaty, laboratories. S80 resident haleaan 
faculty 16. foderate rates. For catalog address 


C. E. CROSLAND, B.A. (Oxon.), Pres., Box D, Danville, Va. 


RANDOLPH.-1 “MACON INSTITUT FOR GIRLS. Lim- 


ited to 100. — 

_ Preparatory courses for those not wishing to 
to college. Vous and Instrumental Music, Art, and Ex. 
ae ” Attractive home life. Gymnasium. Branch of the 
joliph-Macon System. Rates $400. Catalogue. Address 
CHAS. G. EVANS, A.M., Principal - - Danville, Virginia 
Southern Seminary for Girlsand Young Women 
= year. In a. ey ay famous Valley of Va., near 
‘atural Bridge. rd: * Home“ life: College 
tory. Music, Pipe Organ, Art, Domestic 

pom nee Vag 


Students from every section of U. S. 
Pty ie. Recommended 
Rate 58s, 








Staunton, 
Virginia 
pas Session. Rich in 











by Bishop J. H. Vincent, Chicago. 
Box 086, Buena Vista, Va. 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE for WOMEN 
Sweet Briar, Va. ce 9 college courses, A.B. and B.S. 
F. by. ait universities ae pace of geadus ate 
0 preparato! ie) ment. Students rec: oO 
coreieeee 5 oe ited schools. 
Registrar, Box 


views add 13 
EMILIE =e WATTS McVEA, A.M., Litt.D., President 


Frances Shimer School £2,Ci"s224, 


2 years College, 4 years aeeeny, Music, Art, Expression, 
: Secretarial and Teachers Courses: Cer- 





For catalogue and 





te privileges ads 5 acres. tat puildines 67th year. Separate 
bulldiace for istand 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 
Rev. Wa. P. McKee, Dean, Box 648, Mt. Carroll, LL. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE 


A woman's college of first rank. Degrees of B.A., 
B.S., B.S. in Secretarial work, B.S. in Home Eco- 
nomics work. A five-year course leading to B.A. or 
B.S. with diploma in music. Member of North Cen- 
yom Association and of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae. 


JULIA H. GULLIVER, Ph.D., LL.D. 
430 College Ave. President Rockford, Hl. 





Russell Sage College 
sounded Oy 2 Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
Emma Willard School 
A School of Practical Arts 
Designed for the higher education of women, 
particularly on vocational and professional 
lines. Secretarial Work, Household Economics 
and Industrial Arts. A. and B.S. degrees. 


Address Secretary 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. Y. 


Skidmore School of Arts 


Charles Henry Keyes, Ph.D., President 
A Professional and Vocational College for women. Fine 
and Applied Art, Home Economics, Music, Physical 
Education, Secretarial courses, Four-year courses lead 
to B.S. Degree. Two and three-year Normal Courses 
command teachers and supervisors certificate. Catalog. 
Summer Session. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE andLANDSGAPE ARCHITECTURE 


FOR WOMEN 
4 BRATTLE STREET CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The Sargent School *gyFhyzica! 
Established 1881 4 
Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 


Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University 
Modern buildi and Degree of D. 
Certificates from i tory schocls 
Fall term opens September 22, “1919. Catalog. 
EUGENE H. SMITH, D.M.D., Dean, Boston, Mass. 


Lake Forest 
University School of Music 


The best in musical education in a cultured home en- 
vironment. Internationally trained teachers. Four 
years’ course required for Performer’s and Teacher's 
Certificate. Special Courses in Keyboard Harmony, 
History of Music and Appreciation. School orchestra, 
chorus and recitals. Credits allowed by La 

College and Ferry Hall for Music School Work. 

MARTA MILINOWSKI, B.4., Dir., Box 109, Lake Forest, Hl. 















































PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


SUMMER SCHOOL of the oldest art school in America. Open-air 
instruction. High rolling land. Beautiful scenery. Tennis, croquet. 
Rates include tuition. $10 per week up. (No students less than 
2 weeks. ferences required. Address Resident Manager, 
D. ROY MILLER, Box C, Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 


GLENDALE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, ““Sypgt= 
(Suburban to Cincinnati.) Fall semester Sept. 17, ror9. A lim- 
ited number in a delightful home life are offeredthe advantages 
of courses designed for High School graduates, preparation 
for any college. History of Art courses with easy accessibility 
to a city rich in art and music. Music, Expression, etc. 


| RETARDED MENTALITY | 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the ca 
and training of children who through mental disability a = 
unable to attend public or private schools. 


MOLLIE A. WOODS, Principal, ROSLYN, P: h 











Colorado Schooly/Mines 


Sindy Mining Engineering 


(COURSES in Metal Mining, Coal Mining, Metallurgy, and 

Mining Geology. Scholarships available to honorably dis- 
charged Officers and Men of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
on dation of their da officer. Also one 
Scholarship to each State in the Union and to each Latin- 
American country. Autumn term begins September 1, ‘1919. 


REGISTRAR, Box 618, School of Mines, Golden, Colorado 











+H training again open to civilians. Fos 
Electrical men of character, ambition and limited 
time. Condensed Enz in Electrical 


ractical Electricity, Mathematics, 
Gas ted Mechanical Drawing. Complete 


In One Year 


j Fireproof dormitories, dining hall, labora- 
tories. shops. Write for catalog, 
27th year opens October Ist. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
108 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


ALCO! NTANCY 


includes Th 
Steam a 














Rel . 
. Address: aces 











SHORTHAND 
1 es Bes. 








Acerwood Tutoring School tates Chitiees 


Retarded Children 
We make a specialty of preparing children to return to reg- 
ular school work. ee — instruction. Thorough ae 
in household arts Gymnasium, larg 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
39th year. Distinctive College for Young Women. Two and 
four year college courses three year academy. Strong 

zonal courses. E opportunities in Music, Art, 


Expression. 
Joun L. R D.D., President, Box E1, St." Charles, Mo. 


Lewisburg Seminary for Girls 


In the mountains near fe. College Springs, main line C. 
&O. R. R. pane tt. alutude. ratory. Two 


mics and 
“Cail on m request. 
Box 80, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 











Terma $350. 





ing. 
outdoor | life. .e) pen SD odseer. 35 minutes from Phila- 
delphia. For booklet ad Miss Devereux, Box L, Devon, Pa. 


Stewart Home Training Schoo 

a oe Home and School on a beautiful Po a Estate 
00 acres in the famous Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. 

Five Buildings—Cottage Plan. Write for illustrative 

Catalogue. 

DR. JOHN P. STEWART, Box C, Farmdale, Ky. 


The Hedley School 2, euaxtom 


For the care and training of children of retarded and unde- 
veloped mentality. Individual instruction, ideal home life, 
mother’s.care and association with normal children. 

J. Rocer Hepiey, M.D., Resident Physician. 

Mrs. J. RoGER Heptey (N. Y. University), Principal. 





| we! Pawere 
ren 








College for Women. 79th Year. 








| MISCELLANEOUS } 
CENTRAL IN INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 
Principal — 


Oral School am Daal Cabo icone Tenioh ing. School. 
Instruction in Lip Reading toe "Adults, in my. of Defects 
in Speech. Address all communications to 


Central Institute for the Deaf, 818 S. Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo, 














A Well-Conducted 
Summer Camp 


is a good place for your Boy 
or Girl to enjoy both rest and 
play. If the locality preferred 
is not found in the 


Digest School and Camp 
Directory Index 


why not write to us for 
information? 


The[iterary Digest 
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Focus Your Forces 


Learn to collect your mental powefs and:draw thém down toa white 
— of reasoning force before which obstacles melt. A most treas- 
asset of a powerful mind i is,its ability to concentrate. Concen- 
tration is a birthday gift that is lost in the shuffle’ of complex living, 
but it can be re-acqui 
The right and safe way to concentrate is the New Thought way,, ‘Wis 
based on relaxation and elimination, not compulsion.” By the New 
Thought method your faculties go willingly and joyously to your ey 
—it is not necessary to lash and spur them on. “Just How to Concentrate,” by 
Elizabeth Towne, is the booklet that shows you how to acquire this 
power, and how to use it wisely, quietly, yet powerfully, for the increase 
of your prosperity, health and happiness. We will give you a copy. 


The Book Contains 


Applied Concentration. A new under- grumbling mind—The effect of thought on 
standing of oad se gle imps of hurry nerves and muscles—How to regenerate power 
—Accomplishing ina, ertocts —How to make a success of work. 

M The ‘faculty of interest Concentration and Poise. How to curb 
—Why people fail to remember—aAn easy, infal- a scattering mind—How two things are done at 
lible memory rule—The mental appetite—The once—The ree of Roepe. 
cause of unusual cravings—How to dispel pes- The Ri What makes for failure 
simism and free every faculty. or pontine tye to develop talent—The error 

Just How to Concentrate. The quali- of leaning—Making your own opportunities— 
ties which make for true concentration—The How to win—The joy of creating. 


Special Offer 


For 10 cents we will send you a copy pany 5 ‘Just How to C trate” and th's 
FI a Nautilus, the leading ———— of New Thought Bilesbech Sounn and when I came home with the news of my 


Will om E- Towne, editors. Dr. Orison Swett Marden and Edwin Markham among first promotion ? We owe it all, Nell, my 
is contri 5 all Send today for this Koen arg offer and for prompt action we will fects euee as Manager, our home, our com- 
THE ELIZABETH TOWNE Co. Dept. G-9 ‘orts—to this coupon.” 
Thats u “ae thousands of men now 
know the ey r) aPPy: rosperous homes 
because let the Ynternational Corre- 
spondence hools prepare them in their 
time for bigger work. You will find 
t em in city, town and country—in office, 
factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on 
farms and on railroads. 

There are clerks who became Advertising Man- 

agers, Salesmen and Executives; carpenters who 
became Architects and Contractors; mechanics 
who became Engineers and Electrical Experts ; 
men and boys who rose from nothing at all to 
splendid tat . 4 positions. 

More than a million men and women in the last 26 
years have advanced themselves in position and 
Play Writing, Photoplay through I. C.S. help. Over 100,000 are study- 
Writing, etc., taught person- ing right now. You can join them and get in line 


Dr.Esenwein any vei for promotion. 

g ly by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, . 

for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and choo e pod dd oy = Get c. wer s 5 = 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive ‘criticism. ae your cares s and 


; : this coupon here and f° 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. ‘Rea/ teaching. p= me at vean Out pwnd a 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 


Ce pel he recived over $6,000 fer tects ond INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
calls it. Another pupil gy tpg before BOX 5 48048. me, how 1 : ‘ON, P. natal’ oie 
completing her first course. Ai » = busy wife e, hie r 
and “a, is ——e over $75 a sank eam Seems tree : b 
photoplay yriting alone 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
] they are ly i Our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library. We aiso publish The 
riter's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the hterary market. Besides dur teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 


BETH TOWNE 
what They Say 
Concen- 


Got Our Start” 


“Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember 
the night you urged me to send it in to 
Scranton? Then how happy we were 


Francisco, 


ENDELL PHILLIPS 


Apeentiative zo Biography be by Dr. Martyn 
TUrrATOR 2mo, clot 
Funk & Wagnalls eenonny - New York 


He Made The 
World Blush 


For Shame— 


He was feared and wor- 
shipped, hated and loved. 
Alone he defied the world. 
He died as he had lived— 
in tragedy. But he left a 
heritage of literature that 
will live forever. No one 
can afford to miss the 
lesson it teaches. 


Who Was Brann 


The Iconoclast? 


a of-the Devil!” one man called ys “Journalism’s 
most Tragic and Pathetic Figure," Elbert Hubbard said of 
— Brann was an iconoclast e tore ee wn the conven- 
ns of life—stripped off the ical a} hypocrisy and laid bare 
the > eindink nakedness of TRUTH! (When he wiote or 
artificial barriers of society tottered, the sham 
draperies of Virtue fell, and the a pe of love and 
marriage exposed in their sham 
They tried to stop him—the Dresa, 
financial powers reached out to pull him down. 
on eaith could daunt him 
But he was stop finally. The bullet of an enemy found 
ite mark and to the supreme power of death Brann yielded 
the life that no mortal man could control. 
his weapon was— DS. 
words—combinations ot letters! But under his m: 























How towrite, what to write, ; 
and where to sell. 





Courses in Short-Story Writ-, 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 





150-page illustrated catalogue free 
Pease address 


The pan gem os ited 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 


Bubjects 


OPERATING 


Spanish 
French 
Italien 


sanaserrene | 





i, society, political and 
But nothirg 





YOU Can Be 


a Nurse 


Learn at Home! 
ty oat become © & Trained 
 tgunded bs 








He attacked every fraud and fake in christendom. 
utter frankness he wrote down things as he saw them. 


“The Wizard of Words from Texas”’ 


What strange power did Brann emnacies over men? What 
was his mystetious influence that he co some poe 
with hatred and hypnotize othe1s with | love? Why did one 
man give his own life that he Se wong) the life of Brann? 
Why at his death did th journey 
? as +4. so consummate a 

that he could inspire both 








SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


System—written with ties oine char- 
2, positions’” iy we 


preg ctogy oe rhe see sare ebome fe 
Chicago Correspondence Schools, 930 Unity Bldg. Chicago, fll. 





ssions of men 


Boyd 


Whatever your creed, your politics, your on in life, you ol 


MUST know Brann, The Iconoclast. t he has writ- 
ten. You may be shocked-—but as you read your mind will 
come out of its lethargy and you will learn to express YOUR 
thoughts in speech and writing. 
most remarkable of Brann's writings by have been col- 
lected and published in two volumes by his friends. Over 
,000 people have already made Brann a big asset to their 








plomas. 
14, 116 So. 
AT weet 


earn SING & 





fori ‘Helpful ‘booklet ‘ 
+E ice Mad 





107. 
life and library. 
443 Sets Shipped Free 

To close out the last 443 sets of a big edition we will send 
them free to be read on approval. No money in advance—no 
obligation. Read Brann for 5 days free. If you don’t like him, 
for the ect the books and forget the matter. Otherwise return $4 
lor the set 

Send no money—just the coupon. But, do it now, before 

the remaining sets go. Address, 
sme eee eee ete eS eee eee 2 


— BROS., Bew- A’ Waco, Texas 

yentle the two volumes of Brann, prepaid. 
I ca either ‘values the be bedkee in 5 days ge ad I receive them, 
or will send you $4. 


31¢ sets bound in beautiful half morocco leather also re- 
mam i) wish to emamine this set, change amount on 
coupon to $ro. 








RR nll — 


ACCOUNTANT 











~~ SEXOLOGY -- 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
imparts in e clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


Allin one volume 
Illustrated 


$2.00 postpaid a Wife 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions"’ and Table of Contents. 








PURITAN PUB. CO., 783 PERRY BUILDING, ~PHILA., PA. 
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Mueter V.’aiex Sirainer 
protects faucets from in- 
jury by sediment in the 
water. 


unnecessary repair bills. 





to quality of materials, 
scientific construction, pre- 
cision in manufacture, and 
fineness of finish—the result 
of sixty years of undisputed 
leadership. 

The average faucet is made 
of common brass, which is 
60% copper. MUELLER 
Faucets are made of Muellerite 
—a special metal containing 
85% pure copper, which 
takes a finer finish and holds 


: The superiority of the 
MUELLER Fixtures is due 


a heavier nickel plating than common brass 
—and resists corrosion better. 
Every MUELLER Fixture is tested to 


The Literary Digest for April 5, 1919 





For Sure Economy in Plumbing—Specify MUELLER 


Srrrerr) 























7 Point Supremacy 

of Mueller Rapidac Faucets 

1—Made of Muellerite—instead of 
common brass. 

2—Extra Heavy Nickel Plating— 
has lasting lustre. 

ted Stems—any style 

lever handle at any angle. 

4—Special Cap Packing — abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

5—Double -pitch Thread — quick 
opening and quick closing, 

6—Cone-seat Washer — prevents 
leakage—reduces wear, 

7—Anti-spreader Device — stops 
splashing. 








withstand four times the normal water aa regardin 


| 
| sure, and is fully warranted against de 
| 


No. E 5010 


Mue cer Pressure Regu- 
_ lator insures steady water 
pressure and even flow 
at faucets. 


When you build a home—whether it be bungalow or mansion—be sure 
that the best plumbing fixtures are used in it—and thus avoid annoyances and 


The MUELLER Fixtures required to equip a charming $5,000 Colonial home similar 
to the one illustrated above would cost only $50—and would give you dependable 
service for a lifetime. The best in plumbing is eventually the cheapest. 


MUELLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Built to Wear Without Repair 


Instruct your architect to 
specify MUELLER — tell 
your plumber you’ want 
only MUELLER Fixtures 
used — see that the brand 
MUELLER is on every fau- 
cet and fixture installed. 

It is false economy to 
buy cheap substitutes — 
for MUELLER Fixtures 
amount to only one-tenth of 
the total plumbing bill—and 
their slightly increased cost is 
offset by the labor saved in 
installing them—while the 


saving on future repairs is a clear gain. 
Write today for the free book on “Depend- 
able Plumbing,” giving detailed information 
MUELLER Fixtures, and Port- 
ects. folios of pictures of modern residences. 


H. MUELLER MFG. COMPANY, DECATUR, ILL., U. S. A. 


New York, 145 W. 30th St.—San Francisco, 635 Mission St., and Sarnia, Ont., Canada 
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LPOETES - OF - THE - DAY 


NATION-WIDE PRESS-POLL ON THE: LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


© AN OVERWHELMING. MAJORITY of the American 
people,” said President Wilson, “is in favor of the 
League of Nations.” He made this statement in an 
address at the Metropolitan Opera-house in New York City 
on March 4, the day before sailing back for France. ‘“‘How 
does he know?” replied his critics. “How is it humanly pos- 
sible for anybody to know?” Still, there are ways of sounding 
opinion. One such way is to ask newspaper editors all over 
the country, as each of them, no doubt, watches the drift 
of opinion in his district, and his own opinion tends to "guide 
that of his readers. Accordingly, 


” general form of the covenant.” 


Several papers point to the action of legislatures, of mass- 
meetings, and of civic organizations as indicating the trend of 
public opinion in their districts.. The Bismarck Tribune would 
have us ‘notice that ‘the North Dakota Non-Partizan legislature 
indorsed President Wilson’s ‘fourteen points’ and the 
The Fairmont Sentinel reminds 
us that ‘‘the Minnesota legislature passed 
resolutions in favor of joining the League.”” The Columbia 
State finds opinion in South Carolina practically unanimous 
‘*In 1917, the South Carolina legislature indorsed 

the League to Enforce Peace—was 


has 


unanimously 


in favor of it. 





Tue Lirprary Dicsst at once sent 
to. the editor of every daily ;, news- 
paper in the United States a letter 
asking his attitude toward joining 
“the proposed League of Nations.” 
He was also asked to tell, if possible, 
the attitude of his community to- 
ward it. The response breaks all 
records; 1,377 editors have replied, 
losing no time about it. An editor 
in Oregon replied by telegraph. 
Many took the trouble to hunt up 
their editorials on the subject, clip 
them out, and send them along. A 


See 


Conditional 





“DO YOU FAVOR THE PROPOSED 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS?” 


Pe Faken’! « 


RESULT OF THE POLL OF THE DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


the first State to take that action.” 
The Concord Patriot remarks that 

‘“‘New Hampshire has a splendid 
League of Nations organization and 
it represents the views of the people.” 


ee Se 718 The Meadville (Pa.) Messenger tells 
sy 29 es ett us that “Butler County, this State, 
normally Republican by 6,000,went 

- + + + 478 500 majority for a Democrat. who 
1,377 favored the League of Nations.” 


The Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union 
declares: 
is shown repeatedly at public meet- 
All the churches seem to favor 


“Support by Republicans 





ings. 





majority filled in the space allotted 

for remarks. Even the questions, while capable of answer by a 
mere Yes or No, frequently called forth expressions of strong 
feeling—such, for example, as ‘““No! It’s too bad Roosevelt is 
not alive!’”’ or ‘‘Overwhelmingly yes!” or “‘Emphatically not!’ 
r ‘‘Absolutely!” or “Yes! Yes!! Yes!!!” Running through 
the great mass of replies, you have the sensation of touching 
something hot. But you recognize also a fine grasp of responsi- 
bility on the editors’ part. In reporting local sentiment, few 
betray haste or impulsiveness. You meet repeatedly the 
phrases, “As far as I can ascertain,’’ ‘‘Probably yes,’’ “‘Believe 
community puzzled,” “‘Too early to judge; opinion has not 
crystallized.” 

Now and then an editor takes us behind the scenes, so to 
speak, and shows us how he, has reached his conclusions as to 
what people are thinking. For instance, the editor of the 
Muncie (Ind.) Press, writes after ‘personal talks with fully 
fifty persons from all parts of Indiana in Indianapolis, last 
week,” and after patiently studying the communications addrest 
to his paper. The editor of the Moscow (Idaho) Star-Leader 
makes up his mind about Idaho by watching the Idaho papers 
that come to his exchange table. The Fort Madison (Iowa) 
Democrat’s editor “‘has heard many group conversations and had 
many talks with others.”” And the editor of the Hartford City 
(Ind.) News has tested local sentiment by “‘ personally interview- 
ing at least a hundred people regardless of political affiliations.” 


it. The general publié seems to be 
with the President in this matter, regardless of politics.” 

Occasionally a newspaper has conducted a poll. Says a 
telegram from Oregon: ‘‘Sentiment in Pacific Northwest over- 
whelmingly favors League of Nations. Portland Journal has 
been conducting straw ballot. Votes come chiefly by mail from 
all parts of Oregon and Washington.” At Sioux Falls, S. D., a 
straw vote has been conducted by The Press. The Minneapolis 
News says: “‘We took a referendum of our readers, advertising 
it in advance, but publishing the ballot in only one issue to 
prevent duplications.” The Utica (N. Y.) Observer says, “A 
poll of the lawyers and clergymen in this city shows that more 
than half of the former and all of the latter favor the League.” 
The Colorado Springs Gazette has polled its constituency, and 
the Bradford (Pa.) Star-Record says: ‘‘We did not answer this 
solely on a guess, but conducted a referendum.” 

These references to interviews, legislative action, mass- 
meetings, elections, and straw votes are exceptional; yet, 
taken with other evidences, they indicate that mere snap judg- 
ment plays a relatively small part in the response to our letters. 
As such things go, the replies seem unusually painstaking and 
conscientious. 

It need hardly be said that our own attitude in this investiga- 
tion is strictly neutral. The poll has been undertaken with no 
other purpose than to find out what the newspapers think, and 
what the newspapers think the people think. The results have 
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been examined and classified without 
bias one way or the other. In what 
follows there will be no attempt at 
propaganda; instead there will be a 


TOTAL CIRCULATION OF 
REPLYING NEWSPAPERS 


“No,” 8 Among Demo- 
crats, there is an overwhelming majority, 
not only for a League, but for the 
League—‘‘ Yes,’’ 379; ‘‘ Conditionally,” 


ally,” 51; 





determined effort to avoid propaganda. For 9,886,449 18; “‘No,” 47. Were the whole issue 
The aim is not to persuade, it is to Against : 4,326,882 left to any one of the officially recognized 
Conditional 6,792,461 2 : od 2 
report. Rect ke a sections of America—New England, 
Two further points deserve emphasis. 21,005,792 Middle Atlantic, East North Central, 
1. Twe Lirerary Dicest regards the DEMOCRATIC , West North Central, South Atlantic, 
poll as only a straw vote. It proves For ae ir 4,327,052 East South Central, West South Cen- 
nothing in any final way. No such in- Against ae 121,912 tral, Mountain, and Pacific—the ‘‘ Yes” 
vestigation ever can. But it affords Senditenel  —_— ‘ and ‘Yes, conditionally” would greatly 
some basis for a guess—indéed, an ex- 4,957,348 outnumber the ‘“‘ Noes.’’ Were the whole 
cellent: basis, and the guess it leads to INDEPENDENT issue left to any one of the States, the 
may without exaggeration be considered For - 3,648,141 **Noes”’ twould lose. 
the best guess short of a national vote. Against . *2,955,706 Naturally, mere statistics regarding 
2. Some of the opinions quoted will Conditional re newspapers taking sides one way or the 
be those of small newspapers in small 9,051,507 other may be misleading. A single big 


communities, and a certain type of 
reader may retort, ‘‘What do I care for 


* Including the 2.488,976 circulation of the 
Hearst papers 


REPUBLICAN 


paper may have a circulation twenty 
times that of a small paper. So let us 


the views of the Bingville Bugle?” Tue pial 1,911,256 determine, for what it may be worth 
Lirerary Dicest cares greatly. Half Against . 1,249,264 the positions taken by the larger news- 
the people live in small communities. Conditional 3,836,417 - papers. Of thése all the Hearst papers— 
Those unillustrious newspapers reflect 6,996,937 New York American, New York Jour- 


the opinions of farmers, of miners, of 
village shopkeepers. Not infrequently 
they are more definitely in line with 





ANALYSIS OF THE REPLIES BY 
CIRCULATION. 


nal, Boston Advertiser, Boston Journal, 
Atlanta Georgian, Chieago Herald-Ex- 
aminer, Chicago American, San Fran- 








local sentiment than are the large news- 
papers of large communities. Not infrequently they offset the 
influence of metropolitan journals circulating in small com- 
munities. And their numbers, all told, are impressive. Anything 
they may lack in individual importance they make up in aggre- 
gate importance. In any crisis there is at least a possibility that 
they, and not the metropolitan press, may decide the issue. 
Coming now to the figures, what have we? We find 718 vote 
“Yes”; 478 vote “Yes, conditionally.”” Only 181 vote “‘No.” 
Were the whole decision left to the Republicans, the League 
(or, at any rate, a League) would win. Out of 527 Republican 
votes east, 114 are ‘Yes,’ 306 ‘Yes, conditionally,” only 
107 are ““Noes.”” Were the whole issue left to the Independents 
we should find much the same result—‘‘ Yes,” 205; “‘Condition- 


cisco Examiner, and Los Angeles E2- 
aminer—oppose the League of, Nations unconditionally. So 
do the New York Sun, the New York Telegram, the Washington 
Post, the Charleston American; the San Antonio Light, the 
Buffalo Express, the Kansas City Star, and the Chicago Tribune. 
But the League is supported or opposed, conditionally, by the 
Néw York Tribune, New York: Mail, Wall Street Journal, Boston 
Transcript, Boston Herald, Boston News Bureau, Providence 
Journal, Philadelphia Press, Philadelphia North American, Pitts- 
burg Gazette-Times, Cincinnati Times-Star, Indianapolis Star, 
Chicago Daily News, Minneapolis Tribune, St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, Sacramento Bee, and San Francisco Chronicle, and is swp- 
ported unconditionally by the New York Times, New York World, 
New York Globe; New York Evening Post, New York Journal of 
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THEY WON'T DOVETAIL. 
—Bronstrup in the San Francico Chronicle. 


GETTING TOGETHER! 
—Cassel in the New. York Evening World. 


WILL THEY, OR WON'T THEY? 
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“pO YOU FAVOR THE PROPOSED LEAGUE OF NATIONS?”"—REPLIES ANALYZED BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS. 


Commerce, Brooklyn Eagle, Boston Globe, Boston Christian Science 
Monitor, Springfield Republican, Philadelphia Inquirer, Baltimore 
American, Baltimore Sun, Washington Star, Atlanta Constitution, 
Atlanta Journal, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleveland Press, Toledo 
Blade, Detroit Journal, Detroit News, Cincinnati Enquirer, 
Indianapolis Times, Pittsburg Post, Chicago Evening Post, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, St. Louis Star, St. Louis Republic, Mil- 
waukee Journal, Louisville Courier-Journal, Louisville Times, Los 
Angeles Express, Los Angeles Times, and San Francisco Bulletin, 

If this tabulation of ‘‘ Yeses,’’.“‘ Noes,”’ and ‘‘ Conditionallys”’ 
has resembled figuring out election returns—a. solemn task at 
best—one’s study of the ‘‘Remarks” that accompany replies 
is more like eavesdropping at a nation-wide town-meeting, 
where representative Americans reveal interesting, if not alto- 
gether surprizing, points of view. 


THE PRESIDENT’S INFLUENCE 

For example, many find it hard to think of the League with- 
out first thinking of the President. A North Carolina paper, 
the Wilmington Dispatch, reminls him that “this is not a one- 
man country.” The Fitchburg ;(Mass.) Sentinel objects to his 
“taking to himself all the credit for America’s efforts in the war,” 
white the Alton (Iowa) Telegraph accuses him of “insisting on 
being the whole thing, making: the Peace Conference his own 
individual affair, taking too much responsibility,” and the 
Clinton (Ind.) Clintonian resents ‘‘his ambition to be.the sole 
self-determiner for America.” The Tarrytown (N. J.) News 
remarks: ‘‘His vision has been had before, and he can be wrong 
again.”” The editor of the Cadillac (Mich.) News writes, ‘‘I 
do not think Mr. Wilson the last word in wisdom or the only 
American to be trusted.”” A New Mexico journal, the East 
Las Vegas Optic, asks: “‘If Mr. Wilson wants to play ‘teacher’ 
outside his own country, why not tackle our neighbor on the 
south first?’’ The Akron (Ohio) Beacon-Journal believes ‘‘The 
President’s attitude has alienated people friendly to the League 
idea.’”’ The Mechanicsburg (Pa.) Journal says-it has ‘‘queered 
his influence.” The editor of the Norristown (Pa.) Herald 
regards it as “dreadfully regrettable that upon the biggest 
question before the American people since the Revolution, they 


74424 


are kept in the dark, their sentiments and desires not sought, 
no counsel taken with the ‘elder statesmen,’ the whole decision 
taken and assumed by one comparatively inexperienced man.” 

On the other hand, many communities appear to believe in the 
League of Nations primarily because they believe in President 
Wilson. The Frederick (Md.) News confesses: ‘‘ Little interest 
is taken in the question generally, people seemingly being well 
content with Wilson’s leadership and action.’”’ Says the Raleigh 
(N. C.) News and Observer, ‘The people in this community 
trust Wilson. They have not, of course, analyzed the proposed 
constitution of the League, but they do not believe Wilson and 
his associates could be misled or that there is any purpose to 
mislead them at Paris,” and the Corsicana (Texas) Sun affirms: 
“We are with old Woodrow all the time—no deserters in this 
section.”” The Greenwood (Miss.) 
“Ninety-five per cent. of this community is heartily in accord, 
and will support President Wilson on any steps he should take, 
as they have that much confidence in him.’ The Searey 
(Ala.) Citizen declares, ‘‘The work President Wilson has done 
should prompt the people of the United States to rise as one 
man and tender him a third term.’”’ The Timpson (Texas) 
Times believes that ‘‘A great man like President Wilson would 
not propose a League of Nations if it were not best for the 


Commonwealth reports: 


American people as well as for all Europe.” 

Several Northern papers echo the sentiment. ‘‘We do not 
feel qualified to pass judgment on the question,’’ says the 
Columbus (Ind.) Republican, ‘“‘but have faith in Mr.. Wilson’s 
judgment and integrity. He likely has ambitions to be president 
of the compact.’’ The editor of the La Porte (Ind.) Argus 
I am quite willing to trust the overshadowing influence 
and 


declares, *“* 
of Woodrow Wilson in shaping the covenant of nations,” 
the editor of the Circleville (Ohio) Herald tells us, ‘I believe 
that President Wilson has the right idea and am willing to back 
him up with the last dollar I possess. If this country is not a 
democracy, what the h—| is it?” 

This readiness to put the President first and the League after- 
ward calls forth an occasional jeer. Says the Richmond (Ky.) 
Register: ‘‘ The only ones who oppose it here are a lot of old stand- 
patters, who, we earnestly believe, secretly in their hearts 
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(they are afraid to say so) wanted to see the Liberty loans fail, 


and would almost have been glad to see the Allies lose the war, — 


beeause Wilson and a Democratic Administration were in 
charge at Washington.” Says the Lawton (Okla.) News: “This 
community is composed of Wilson worshipers, to whom ‘he kept 
us out of war’ was a phrase with a most pleasing sound. They 
are being slowly led into the light, but we doubt if 20 per cent. 
of them know what the Léague of Nations means. They know 
Wilson wants it, and that’s sufficient. Some of them think 
it’s a baseball league.”” The South 


party polities as “criminal,” and the editor of the Boston Record 
comes out strongly against all such tactics. Says he: ‘“‘The — 
Record, a Republican paper, regards this as not a party issue, 
and believes that those politicians who seek to make it so will 
regret it. We regard Mr. Taft as statesmanlike, Mr. Lodge 
as inconsistent, and Mr. Knox as keen, but lacking in vision 
on this issue.”” The Scranton (Pa.) Times remarks,: ‘‘The 
maintenance of the future peace of the world is too important 
to be made a football of polities, and the party that attempts 

it will be overwhelmed by popular 





Bend (Ind.) News-Times reports 
“*Most of the ex-Bull-Moosers are 
against it. Anything to be-against 
the President—and Taft!” 


THE SENATE AND THE PEOPLE 

What has been the popular effect 
of opposition by Senators? The 
McKeesport (Pa.) News remarks, 
“Some of the men who oppose it 
make us think the League would be 
best for the people,’’ while the Lan- 
easter (Pa.) News thinks the oppo- 
sition of Senator Lodge is ‘‘the 
surest reason for believing the 
League would be a successful in- 
stitution,’’ and the Columbus (Ohio) 
State Journal sees ‘‘many Republi- 
eans supporting Wilson and con- 
demning the Republican Senators.” 
The Marshall (Mich.) Chronicle de- 
elares that “‘if the Republican party 








disapproval.” 


“STAMPEDING ” US 

Many who favor the League idea 
think efforts toward a decision are 
proceeding much too fast. Says 
the Spokane Chronicle: ‘*‘ A contract 
of such vast importance should not 
be hurried through without most 
careful consideration and full dis- 
cussion. Wisely drawn, it may be 
the world’s greatest blessing. Care- 
lessly drafted, it may be the world’s 
blackest eurse.”” ‘‘We do not be- 
lieve in being stampeded,’’ says the 
Portland (Ore.) Telegraph; ‘‘the 
most important contract in the 
world demands a most minute ex- 
amination.and public discussion.” 
The Los Angeles Journal thinks 
“time should be given for a cam- 
paign of education and the matter 





—w ee. 





continues its present tacties, it will 
return the Democrats to power in 
1920.” The Mt. Carmel (Pa.) Jiem 
says: “‘The thirty-seven Senators 
who signed the agreement-te fight the League are out of the run- 
ning, and it now looks liké Taft for next President.” According 
to the Livingston (Mont.) Enterprise, “Senators Poindexter 
and Borah, formerly popular in the Northwest, are generally 
believed to have picked the wrong issue on which to combat the 
President. Many leading Republicans agree with this.” Ac- 
eording to the Boulder (Col.) Camera, Senator Thomas ‘‘ would 
be reealled by the citizens if Colorade had the recall in effect.” 

“Sentiment is very bitter against Senater Reed,” observes 
the Clinton (Mo.) Democrat, ‘‘his friends here having turned 
against him to a man.’”” Another Missouri paper, the Excelsior 
Springs Call, says, ‘The people in this section are disgusted with 
Senator Reed.” Still another, the Fulton Gazette, says they 
‘feel that the Senators who are fighting the League are doing 
so either to gain political advantages for their party or to avenge 
their personal hatred of the man who, because-he is President, 
happens to stand foremost in the advocacy of world peace.” 
The Evansville (Ind.) Courier assures us, ‘‘The great masses of 
the people are willing to accept the expert advice of Wilson and 
Taft; they certainly are not willing to accept the advice of 
Senators.” 

But what is this—also from Indiana? Declares the Plymouth 
Democrat, ‘‘No one hereabouts ever questioned the idea until 
Senator Lodge and others began to stir.” In Massachusetts 
the Lynn /tem finds that ‘“‘The exprest views of Senators have 
created doubt.”” In Lockport (N. Y.) The Union Sun and 
Journal says, “Here, following the partizan lead taken in Con- 
gress, the people seem also to be treating the League from a party 
view-point,”” while in Berlin (Wis.) The Journal-Courant notes 
that *‘ The majority of the people think as do Senators Lodge and 
Sherman and the balance of the round-robin signers.” 

Various papers denounce the efforts te involve the League in 





NOW SOMEBODY START SOMETHING. 


—BLynch in the Denver Rocky Mountain 


submitted to a vote of the people.” 
The Michigan City (Ind.) News 
agrees to support the League, but 
‘‘not until more time is given for 
our consideration by all the people of this country of the good, 
the evil, the advantages, the disadvantages of such a League,” 
and the Taylorsville (Ill.) Breeze feels that ‘‘a proposition of 
world-wide import should not be thrust upon the people with less: 
time to deliberate than would be allotted delegates in the organi- 
zation of a baseball league,” while the Torrington (Conn.) Register 
argues that the final step should not be taken ‘“‘until the whole 
people at the polls have given-a majority vote for it:” 

Then, too, there are papers that want a League, or possibly 
the League, but want peace first. ‘‘ Not now,” says the Fayette- 
ville (Ark.) Democrat; ‘‘make peace with Germany first.” ‘An 
early peace should be concluded,” assents the Princeton (Ind.) 
Clarion News, ‘‘and the League proposition taken up later and 
given thorough consideration.” To these last objections the 
Corning (N. Y.) Ledger would reply: ‘‘If the League is not 
formed at the time peace is made, it is doubtful if it can be 
done.” 


News. 


THE DEBATE GROWS FIERY 

‘‘TImpractical, chimerical, fantastic!’ cries the Cafion City 
(Col.) Republican. ‘‘Too advanced in altruism,” objects a 
Southern paper, the Tampa (Fla.) News, adding, ‘‘The world 
is not ready.” .°*The Wichita (Kan.) Beacon learns that ‘returned 
soldiers, like others, mostly feel that any superstate or inter- 
nationalism is premature by several hundred years.” The 
Watertown (N. Y.) Times thinks it “‘jumping to the millennium 
at a single bound.” ‘‘Human nature and national prejudices 
have not been changed by the war,” says the Zanesville (Ohio) 
Times-Recorder, and calls the project ‘‘lovely moonshine.” In 
West Virginia, the Huntington: Herald-Dispatch finds “the read- 
ing, thinking people, regardless of politics, openly and earnestly 
opposing.” In San José, Cal., aceording to the Mercury-Herald, 

: (Continued on page 120) 
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A CROWD OF HUNGARIAN REVOLUTIONISTS IN BUDAPEST, 


In the first revolution, which overthrew the monarchy. The same faces would very likely appear in a picture of the mobs: there’ to-day 











HUNGARY GONE BOLSHEVIK 


66 HE HUNGARIAN 


one of his hands in the hands of his Russian brothers 


revolutionary proletariat rests 


and stretches out the other toward the proletariat 
of the other countries of. the world,’ in order that ‘‘they may 
turn together with irresistible force to face international capi- 
talism.’”’ Thus the Elore, a Hungariin Socialist daily published 
in New York, visualizes for us Hungary’s second revolution 
since the signing of the armistice, a revolution which over- 
throws the administration of President Karolyi, establishes a 
Soviet Government, announces its alliance with Russia’s Bol- 
sheviki, and declares war on the Allies. But while this editor 
rejoices in a vision of proletarian world-conquest—“‘as we write,” 
he remarks, ‘‘it seems that the letters of the writing-machine 
York 
Amerikai Magyar Nepsazava, deplores Hungary's plunge into 
Bolshevism, that the Karolyi 
radical enough as it was,’’ blames the Allies’ policy, and clings 





become bloody’’—another Hungarian daily, the New 


protests Government ‘“‘was 
to a hope based on ‘‘the just principles which the President of 
the United States embodied in the ‘fourteen points’ which he laid 
down as a foundation to build an everlasting peace.’”” Our own 
papers, while generally suspicious that the revolution of March 
22 was prompted from Berlin and deliberately staged for its 
effect on the Paris Peace Conference in its preparation of terms 
for Germany, nevertheless make no attempt to belittle the 
ominous aspects of the situation. Some urge us to meet this 
Hungarian challenge with arms, others with conciliation and 
food, but all agree on the crying need of the adoption of some 
definite policy. Because we could not agree on a positive 
Russian policy, remarks the New York Tribune, ‘‘ Russia has 
been and still is the greatest obstacle in the way of the return of 
situation,” it adds, 


It is the belief in 


peace to Europe.” “The Hungarian 


“largely duplicates the Russian situation.” 


Washington, according to a correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post, that 
conditions throughout Europe been so rife in dangerous possi- 
bilities as at present.” 
opinion predicts, the peace conferees 
reach an early agreement. 


‘“‘not since the signing of the armistice have 
In the face of this crisis, Washington 
will 
More than four months after the 


be compelled to 





signing of the armistice we have a situation which is sum- 
marized by a United Press dispatch as follows: 

‘Bolshevik Hungary is at war with the Allies; Bolshevik 
Russia is at war with the Allies and the Ukrainians; and the 
Poles are at war with the Germans, the Ukrainians, and the 
Czecho-Slovaks.” 

Rumors have it that another attempt to establish a Soviet 
republic in Germany will be made about the middle of April, 
and reports tell of a huge popular demonstration in Vienna which 
declared sympathy with Soviet Hungary, and urged the establish- 
ment of a similar republic in Austria. At the same time we read 
of a Russian Bolshevik Army of 70,000, the advance-guard of a 
much larger force, moving toward Budapest to aid the Hun- 
garian Soviets. Roumania and eastern Galicia re- 
main as a dam to hold back the red tide of Bolshevism from 
Western Europe, remarks a Hungarian statesman of the old 


Now only 


régime from his exile in Switzerland; and he adds that: ‘‘this 
dam must be strengthened or it can not hold.”” ‘‘When the 
Paris Conference met,’’ remarks Mr. Frank H. Simonds, in the 
New York Tribune, ‘Bolshevism was still east of the Dnieper; 
And he asks: 


“Will the arrival at the Danube suffice, or will the Peace 
Conference postpone its decision until Trotzky and Lenine ap- 
proach the Isonzo and the Rhine? Or shall we expect within 
the next few weeks the return of the German Emperor to Berlin, 
and his reincarnation as the champion of order against Bolshevism, 
appealing to the terror and weariness of the West?” 


to-day it is west of the Danube.”’ 


Mr. Simonds declares that it would be difficult to exaggerate 
the gravity of the situation which has resulted in Europe from 
four months without decision following the victory of last 


November. To quote further: 


“Then Germany was at our feet, prepared to accept our sen- 
tence, incapable of resisting it. To-day it is the testimony of 
many who know Germany that Germany will sign no treaty of 
peace such as we may some time formulate, that she will invite'us 
to occupy her territory, believing that our armies of occupation 
will be corrupted by Bolshevism, while her property will be pro- 
tected from domestic disorder. 

‘‘We have two enemies in Europe, where we had one enemy 
four months ago. .... .. 

‘Tt remains to be seen whether the belief of many well-informed 
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people that Germanism is prompting Bolshevism stili as in 
the past is accurate or not, but more and more it begins to 
be the belief in Europe that German patriots and German 
soldiers are encouraging the attack of Bolshevism upon the En- 
tente in the hope that Germany may regain her position in the 
world when Bolshevism has completed the exhaustion of the 
Western Powers. 

“To-day Bolshevism has reached Budapest; it is approaching 
Odessa, if it has not already occupied that town. It is about to 
sweep Poland, and the Paris Conference has hesitated for months 
over sending two Polish divisions from France to their own coun- 
try to aid in the defense of the Polish state. Between the Black 
Sea and the Baltic, over all that mighty stretch of territory, 
the Allies have not four full divisions. The road to Vienna is 
open to the Bolsheviki at Budapest, and the occupation of Vienna 
cuts the only railroad by which the Allied world can communicate 
with Bohemia. If Bolshevism reaches Vienna, we shall have 
nothing left between the new Italian frontier and the forces of 
Lenine and Trotzky save Poland, which we have condemned to 
death, and Czecho-Slovakia, already practically isolated.” 


Up to the present, he points out, the Allied policy against 
Bolshevism has resembled the policy of the Roman Empire in 
its last days against barbarism. ‘“‘No longer capable of meeting 
the enemy in his own country, the Roman retired from one 
barrier to another, until in his last ditch he perished, and his 
empire with him.” What Western civilization needs in this 
emergency, he urges, is a policy. 

The Hungarian Soviet republic was declared on March 22, 
and three days later a Budapest dispatch described it as “‘firmly 
established without disorder or bloodshed and with amicable 
relations continuing with Allied representatives.’”’ The first 
news of the revolution to reach the outside world was the proc- 
lamation of Count Karolyi announcing the resignation of his 
Government, and declaring that ‘‘as Provisional President of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic I turn as against the Paris Peace 
Conference to the proletariat of the world for justice and sup- 
port.” In this proclamation he attributed the Allied occupa- 
tion of Hungarian territory to an intention to ‘“‘make Hungary 
the jumping-off ground and the region of operations against the 
Russian Soviet army which is fighting on our frontier.”” The Asso- 
ciated Press publishes a Budapest dispatch, dated March 22, which 
quotes the following proclamation of the new Government: 


“The proletariat of Hungary from to-day has taken all power 
in its own hands. By the decision of the Paris Conference to 
occupy Hungary the provisioning of revolutionary Hungary be- 
eomes utterly impossible. Under these circumstances the sole 
means open for the Hungarian Government is a dictatorship of 
the proletariat. 

“Legislative, executive, and judicial authority will be exercised 
by a dictatorship of the Workers’, Peasants’, and Soldiers’ 
Councils. The Revolutionary Government Council will begin 
forthwith work tor the realization of communist socialism. 

“The council decrees the socialization of large estates, mines, 
big industries, banks, and transport-lines, declares complete 
solidarity with the Russian Soviet Government, and offers to con- 
tract an armed alliance with the proletariat of Russia.” 


A dispatch by way of Berlin names Alexander Garbai as the 
new President and quotes the following as one of the earliest 
proclamations issued by his Administration: 

“Uniting with the world’s Bolsheviki, we rise against the 
Entente and imperialism and proclaim general mobilization. 
All opponents will be executed.” 

Despite this threat, however, the new Government seems to 
have come into being without bloodshed. In a United Press 
dispatch from Budapest dated March 25, we read: 


“Everything in the country has been socialized from the 
. Army down to baths. This reorganization has been accom- 


plished with apparent approval of the wealthy and aristocratic 
as well as the poor and humble. 

*‘A Red Army is being organized on a purely volunteer basis, 
conscription being abolished as soon as the communist Govern- 
ment took office. Soldiers are paid $90 a month. They 
are clothed, fed, and equipped without charge, and in addition 


they receive extra pay for support of their families. Army 
commanders are named by the Commissary of War, all ranks 
being eligible. Officers are picked purely on their merit, after a 
careful examination of their records. Indications point to the 
formation of the largest and most contenied army in the history 
of the country. 

“Law courts have been abolished and supplanted by revo- 
lutionary tribunals, composed of a chairman and two members. 
They are virtually in continuous session, and justice is meted 
out rapidly and effectually, with more consideration for real 
justice than mere law. Punishment is carried out immediately 
after sentence is pronounced. The death penalty can be pro- 
nounced only by unanimous vote of the tribunal. 

*‘All industries have been ordered to continue at work. 
Special committees are being formed to insure fair distribution 
of the scanty supply of raw materials. 

**Requisitions from private families are forbidden. 

“Spreading of false news is severely punished. 

** All titles and ranks are abolished.” - 


Further light on some of the factors making for unrest in 
Hungary and the overthrow of the Karolyi Government is 
furnished by the following Associated Press dispatch from Paris: 


“The proclamation of the Hungarian revolutionists declares 
that the action of the Peace Conference is one of the chief causes 
of the unrest. Thus far the Conference has taken no specific 
action regarding Hungary, but the recommendations of the 
commission clearly foreshadow the dismemberment ‘of: old 
Hungary, with a circle of small new states surrounding what 
remains of the old territory. 

“One of the officials who is taking a chief part in the read- 
justment of territory in that quarter of Europe has explained 
the situation as follows: 

“Bohemia has been detached from the northwest of ‘old 
Hungary. The adjoining country of the Slovaks has also been 
detached. The Bohemians are- Czechs, and, with the Slovaks, 
form the new Czecho-Slovak nation, both parts being detached 
from Hungary. The Ruthenians form the wedge next to the 
Slovaks, and this territory also has been taken from Hungary. 

‘Next to the Ruthenians comes Transylvania, which like- 
wise has been detached from old Hungary and given to Roumania. 
Next to Transylvania comes the Banat region, which has been 
detached from Austria and given to Rowmania nearly to the 
Temes River, the remainder of Banat. going to Servia. 

“Farther west, the new Jugo-Slav state receives that part of 
old Hungary up to the River Drave. These changes form an 
almost complete circle, leaving new Hungary only a compact 
center occupying the rich Danubian plain. 

“All the foregoing recommendations, it is pointed out, were 
justified by the principle of nationality and self-determination 
as enunciated by President Wilson. The Bohemians, Slovaks, 
Ruthenians, and Transylvanians, as well as the inhabitants of 
Banat are racially Slavic or Roumanian and have no ethnological 
connection with the Hungarians, who have held the circle of 
surrounding territory only through the powerful political in- 
fluence of the Hungarian Magyars.” 

The answer to this new challenge of Bolshevism, affirms the 
New York Sun, is to “get the peace treaty ready for signing, 
and let Europe get back to work.’”’ The Hungarian revolution, 
remarks the Newark News, ‘‘is a warning that the Entente 
nations must get together immediately, set aside their rivalries 
and wranglings, and adopt a wise, definite policy toward this 
menace of Bolshevism.” It is a warning, moreover, which 
‘‘must be heeded unless Europe is to be plunged into anarchy.” 
To quote further: 

‘ Libera:ism is the only hope of the world to-day, and it is 
being thwarted by reaction on the one hand and Bolshevism on 
the other. It is foolish to blink the fact that some of the dele- 
gates at Paris have not yet consented to a just, democratic, 
unselfish peace any more than some of our own representatives 
in Washington, and they are precipitating trouble which they 
can not measure. 

“There is the matter of food, which has been delayed intermin- 
ably by the reluctance of some of the delegates to deliver their 
enemies from starvation.” 


The New York Times, which thinks that Hungary’s Bolshe- 
vism is mainly “bluff” prompted by resentment over the pros- 
pect of the Magvar state being confined ‘“‘ within its own ethno- 
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graphic limits,” would have us “‘teach Hungary that threats of 
war do not pay.”” But the Springfield Republican argues that 
*‘the menace of Bolshevism is not mainly military, and it can 
not be overthrown in a battle.”’ ‘‘ Buffer states,”’ it insists, are 
about as effective against Bolshevism as they would be against 
It urges the Allies. to turn their backs on 


’ 


influenza or typhus. 
“erude imperialism.”” ‘‘ Europe is likely to see more Bolshevism 
before it sees less,” whatever the terms of the peace treaty, predicts 
the New York World, which adds: ‘‘There is only one political 
issue in. Europe—whether it is to be democratic or Bolshevik.” 





THE RIVALRY FOR FIUME 


HILE IN THE STREETS OF FIUME ‘Croats and 

Italians are kept from fighting only by the presence 

of British, American, French, and Italian soldiers, in 
Paris the rivalry between Italy and the new ‘* Kingdom of the Ser- 
vians, Croats, and Slovenes” for the possession of the city on the 
Adriatic has become so intense that Premier Orlando has threat- 
ened Italy’s withdrawal from the Peace Conference if her claim 
is not allowed. It seems to some of our editors that Italy’s 
Bureau of Information in New York does its country a doubtful 
service in asserting that the Adriatic question ‘concerns Italy 
and the Jugo-Slavs—nobody else.’”” The New York Journal of 
Commerce quite agrees with an English writer who says that the 
true problem is ‘“‘not whether Italians shall destroy the Slavs 
or Slavs eject Italians, but whether Italians and Slavs will suc- 
ceed in uniting to keep the Germans away from the Adriatic or 
whether the Germans will profit by the quarrels of the two races 
in order to reduce both to subjection.’’ Besides, as the New 
York World remarks, ‘‘Fiume is a significant precedent as well 
as an important railway port.’’ How, it asks, can the Paris 
Conference, ‘‘if it awards Fiume to Italy on the basis of local 
population, deny Danzig to Germany because of its German 
character, regardless of its Polish hinterland; or Smyrna and 
Trebizond to Greece, however ‘unscientific’ the boundaries?” 
Moreover, it seems to the New York Evening Post that Orlando’s 
‘‘bold Italian gesture’? must be considered in conjunction with 
the rumors of Clemenceau’s intention to resign ‘‘as a protest 
against the overriding of French claims.’ The Peace Con- 
ference, continues The Evening Post, must neither “impose upon 
the defeated peoples a peace productive of future wars of re- 
venge,”’ nor must it ‘‘forece a peace that leaves half of the Entente 
sharply dissatisfied.” Here is more material for the nation- 
wide debate over the League of Nations, and it is promptly 


seized by both sides. Only by the League of Nations, says the 





POISON-GAS ATTACK. 





Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


Newark News, can the overlapping aspirations of Italian and 
Slav be adjusted; ‘‘without it they would have to remain the 
cause of permanent injustice and discord and the seeds of future 
wars.” But others look upon Italy’s cause as tantamount, 
in the words of the Washington Star, ‘‘to repudiation of the 
asserted efficacy of a League of Nations in one of the very cases 
for which the concert of nations is designed”; Italy, they say, 
‘virtually takes the stand that there are some questions so vital 
to a nation’s interest and so obviously just and founded on every 
consideration of fact that a nation can not abandon them, nor 
even submit them ‘to adjudication by others.” 

The rival claims to the Dalmatian coast and cities have been 
made familiar to American newspaper readers by statements 
from official representatives of Italy and the Jugo-Slavs, and 
through the outgivings of information bureaus and periodicals 
conducted in the interests of the two countries. These official 
arguments have been carefully presented to our own readers in 
several recent articles, one of them with a map. Editorial opin- 
ion in this country has, for the most part, avoided taking sides 
too strongly, being quite content to leave such a puzzling problem 
to the experts in Paris. As the Newark News briefly sums up 
the arguments for both sides: 

“The coast cities are Italian, the lands behind and between 
them Slav. Again, Italy’s need for naval bases and strategi- 
cally defensive positions comes in conflict with Slav rights based 
on predominant population.” 

The New York World admits that ‘‘Fiume is an Italian city,” 
tho ‘‘by a narrower margin than Trieste.”’ But, it continues: 


‘“*Even its suburbs are Slav, and it is the harbor of Hungary, 
which has searcely any local racial claims at all. In claiming 
it the Italians recognize its importance by the Dalmatian ports 
they concede in return for it. But not all of these put together 
would make up to Slavdom for its loss. The map gives no 
notion of its importance as the southernmost point at which a 
standard-gage railway reaches the Adriatic. The railway 
leading to Ragusa is not only narrow gage, but in part a rack- 
and-pinion mountain line.” 


From the standpoint of the economic future, the New York 
Journal of Commerce sees much in the Jugo-Slav claim. Fiume 
and Susak “have neither a life nor meaning if artificially sep- 
arated from the surrounding district, which is purely Croat.”’ 
As the New York daily continues: 


‘In order to include the 25,000 Italians of Fiume, Italy would 
be obliged to annex at least 100,000 Slavs in addition to those 
whom she will inevitably acquire in western Istria and behind 
Trieste. The right of self-détermination can hardly be taken 
to mean that every town and village is free to detach itself from 
its neighbor, and Fiume less than most towns can be removed 
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from ‘its setting. It has owed not merely its importance, like 
Trieste, but almost its very existence, to the commercial require- 
ments and ever-growing demands of a wide hinterland during 
the past century and a half. Its severance from Jugo-Slavia 
would not only be an injury in which the new state could not 
be expected tamely to acquiesce, but would spell ruin for Fiume 
itself, since the Croats, if deprived of their chief port, would have 
no course save to divert the railway traffic to Buccari, where 
they would be beyond the reach of interference.” 


But in so far as our editors take sides at all in this. perplexing 
controversy, we find more of them sympathizing with Italy than 
with the Jugo-Slavs. The New 


JAPAN ALARMS OUR PACIFIC COAST 
\ INVASION by millions of Japanese, Chinese, and 


Hindu immigrants is again foreseen, with alarm by 

dwellers on the Pacific Coast, this time because Japan 
insists on demanding that an amendment to the Constitution 
of the League of Nations shall require ‘“‘equal and just treat- 
ment” of all aliens within their territories by Powers joining 
the League. ‘‘Race equality means unrestricted immigration,” 
objects the Seattle Star, adding that this ‘‘ the Pacific Coast States 





York Globe fears that our obliga- 
tion to Italy is in danger of being 
overlooked— 


“Ttaly fought this war with 
us and for us, standing shoulder 
to shoulder with French, British, 
and American soldiers against a 
foe in whose ranks were included 
soldiers of the very nationalities 
whose claims are now seemingly 
overshadowing Italy’s own at 
Paris. Italy’s war-burden, not 
only as to tremendous financial 
loss and the paralysis of her in- 
dustrial system, but as to the 
sacrifice of a great part of her 
young manhood, has been heavy. 
We are bound to Italy by a tie 
of the common spilling of blood 
in a common eause, and just 
consideration of her claims can 
not be withheld if we are to 
emerge from the shadow of war 
into a world with any remnants 
at all of national honor and 
national self-respect.” 


The Buffalo Evening News 
thinks Italy’s claims to Dalmatia 
“‘well founded,”’ and remembers 
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economic or a social standpoint.” 
) ‘We have not reached Utopia,” 
¢ it remarks, and “the universal 
brotherhood of man, however fine 
theoretically, will not sustain 
itself in practise if it means in- 
discriminate mixing of races and 
letting down the bars to millions 
of Orientals who can not and will 
not be assimilated.” In as anx- 
ious a mood, the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer asks: 


‘ can not accept, either from an 
{ 
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“Tf Japan is to be a charter 
member of the League, having 
equal voice in the conduct of the 
affairs of the world with the 
United States, what is the 
United States going to say about 
the admission of Japanese to 
this country? Here is a very 
practical question that requires a 
practical answer. It is well to 
remember that the immigration 
issue between the United States 
and Japan is merely sleeping. 
There is a ‘gentleman’s agree- 
ment,’ but the question has never 


YK, a2 been settled. One thing is cer- 
(Dug tain: there can be no exclusion 












that if Italy had been seeking 
merely to bargain ‘‘she might 
have had better terms from the 
Central Powers.” According to 
the Indianapolis Star it has been assumed as a matter of course, 
throughout the war, ‘‘that Allied victory would mean the res- 
toration to Italy of the Trentino and all other territory claimed 
by the Italians as in unjust control of Austria,’ including ‘‘the 
landlocked harbors on the north and east shores of the Adriatic.”’ 
The Star believes the Italian assertion that to give control of the 
northern Adriatic ports to the Jugo-Slavs would be simply 
equivalent to leaving them in the hands of Austria. The Boston 
Globe notes that the Italians do not trust the Jugo-Slavs, who 
for generations have been too close to Austria, and ‘‘the prospect 
of a Jugo-Slavia established just across the Adriatic does not 
strike Italians as a correct imitation of the millennium.” Italy, 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger observes, considers Fiume an 
Italian city which “‘must come home with the rest of Italia 
Trredenta.”” The Public Ledger answers the question why Italy 
with its thirty-six millions should fear the creation of a new Slav 
state of not more than ten millions, and its answer gains new 
significance by the Bolshevik invasion of Hungary: 

“The most significant fact in the creation of Jugo-Slavia is 
that the Slav race has thereby moved farther westward and will 
now hold a sea-front on the Adriatic. ...... 

“Tho Russia is temporarily hors de combat and there are people 
who think that she will never again care for Slav solidarity or 
aceess to warm water, there remains a mighty Slav population 
stretched over Europe from the Adriatic to the Caspian and north 
to the Baltic and the Arctic. . . . So what Italy sees across the 
Adriatic is not a young, weak, isolated enlargement of Servia, 
but the forward foot of one of the greatest races in the world.” 


Copyrighted by the New York Tribune Association 
YOU CAN’T BLAME JAPAN FOR FEELING IT AN INSULT. 
—Dariing in the New York Tribune. 


laws in effect between members 
of the League of Nations if the 
League is to have more than a 
serap-of-paper substance.” 
Equally apprehensive is the Sacramento Bee, which asserts 
that if Japan’s demands are allowed, ‘“‘no State in the Union 
could deny the Japanese free immigration, citizenship, the 
ballot, land-ownership, anything any American citizen enjoys. 
Our country can not afford to permit the orientalization of any 
part of the nation.” Assuming the question to be at bottom 
one of immigration, the San Francisco Labor Clarion says it 
“Can not be treated in detail by the Peace Conference with 
any reasonable hope of solving the problem, becau:e the differ- 
ent countries have ills of this character which affect them in 
peculiar ways. The question must be left to the individual 
nations to work out through the instrumentality of treaties 
and agreements. No general rules can be established covering 
all countries without working injustice upon some of them.” 
Also considering the Japanese demand really a demand for re- 
moving all barriers against immigration, the Portland Oregonian 
‘Approves the bill prepared by the National Committee for 
Constructive Immigration Legislation, which repeals all laws 
excluding Chinese and Japanese and brings them under the 
provisions of a proposed general law. One of the chief merits 
of this plan is that it meets the wishes of those who oppose 
Japanese, Chinese, and Hindu immigration, and at the same time 
meets the objections of those nationalities to the present exclu- 
sion laws. Our Chinese exclusion laws are a breach of treaty, 
and our anti-Japanese laws an insult to a friendly nation.” 


But does the demand for ‘‘equal and just treatment’’ neces- 
sarily imply a demand for the right of unrestricted immi- 
gration? The Syracuse (New York) Herald declares: 




















“Tf it was ever the intention of the Japanese Government to 
urge the recognition of unrestricted Japanese immigration in the 
League covenant, a conjecture that was fairly deducible from the 
recent address of Viscount Ishii, Japan’s Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, in New York City, she has now reconsidered that purpose 
and will simply press a request that the League constitution pro- 
claim ‘equal and just treatment’ by the signatory Powers of all 
aliens within their borders. Such is the purport of advices 
obtained by Reuter’s Agency from Japanese sources in Paris 
and transmitted by the Associated Press. If this be true, 
what we may call the Japanese problem is very much simplified.” 


Just what was to be deduced from Viscount Ishii’s address? 
Speaking at a dinner of the Japan Society, March 14, he said: 


**Race prejudice has been a fruitful source of discontent and 
uneasiness in the past, and promises to be an increasingly dis- 
turbing element for the peace of the future unless a proper 
remedy be brought upon the matter at this opportune mo- 
ment. .. . The constitution for a League of Nations would 
not be worthy of the great world conference if it omitted 
the necessary provision for the remedy of this conspicuous 
injustice arising out of race prejudice. It may be added, in 
order to avoid possible misunderstanding, that this question of 
straightening out the existing injustice of racial discrimination 
should be considered independently of the question of labor and 
immigration. The one is principally economical in its nature 
while the other is essentially a question of sentiment, and 
legitimate pride and self-respect. . . . The existing treaty be- 
tween Japan and the United States guarantees to the people of 
Japan the right of freely entering and residing in this country.”’ 


Altho apparently regarding the Japanese claim as a demand 
for ‘‘equal and just treatment” alone, and not for the right of 
unlimited immigration, the Fresno (Calif.) Republican observes: 


*Japan’s demand for a ‘justice and equality’ clause in the 
League of Nations constitution is ingeniously phrased to make 
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the choice seem to be one of acceptance or of declaring in favor 
of injustice. Of course it is not. It is a question of keeping the 
League to its international jurisdiction and leaving internal 
affairs to national jurisdiction. Without this distinction no 
League can be formed, and if it were formed it would be a League 
to invoke war, not to preserve peace. All nations reserve the 
right to practise some inequalities which other nations regard as 


unjust. Spain does not, and Russia did not, grant religious 
equality. America recognizes race distinctions in its internal 
policy. Many of our States, for instance, prohibit marriage of 


the negroes and whites, even tho both are Americans of cen- 
turies’ standing. Some States make similar prohibitions against 
marriages between whites and persons of the Japanese or Chinese 
race, even tho these may be native-born American citizens.” 


The comment by Pacific Coast papers is fairly restrained, per- 
haps because they consider the danger remote, however real it 
may seem, and in general the spirit is strongly pro-American 
rather than strongly anti-Japanese. Says the Portland (Oregon) 
Telegram: 


“We do not believe that Japan’s demands for a League of 
Nations declaration for racial equality will be complied with. 
Neither do we believe that Japan will withdraw from the League 
of Nations because that demand is refused. We must believe 
that Japanese statesmen will take the factual view of this 
question, which means that ultimately they must recognize it 
as a biological rather than a political question. Senator Phelan, 
of California, presents the matter clearly when he says that 
naturalization, elective franchise, land-ownership, and marriage 
must remain domestic questions, and that natural jurisdiction 
over these in this country is not to be surrendered. As between 
the United States and Japan; the maintenance of the ‘status 
quo is a better assurance of friendliness and peace than would 
obtain if the demands of the Japanese Peace Commissioners 
were to be granted.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


“No beer, no work,”’ will probably subside into near-beer and near- 
work.—Boston Herald. 

Ir is hard to tell whether a German Government has been set up or 
framed up.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Too many bath-tubs, safety-razors, and cakes of soap in this country 
to make possible a big crop of red anarchy.—Utica Observer. 

ForMeER Kaiser Bill wants to go to a warmer climate. For once we feel 
like accommodating him.— 


COMMISSIONER ROPER Calls on all honest citizens to lasso all tax-dodgers. 
Then we'll all be ropers.— Lowell Courier-Citizen. 

Far be it from us to say that the Government runs smoother every 
time a cabinet officer goes away.— Washington Post. 

Ir there’s one thing that hurts more than having to pay an income 
tax, it’s not having to pay an income tax.—El/mira Star-Gazette. 

NoTHING but war could have taught us that the Kaiser didn’t raise 

his boy to be a soldier.—Green- 





Washington Post. 


WuatT we need is a law that 
wil. make an unjust strike im- 
possible and a just strike un- 
necessary.—Greenville (S. C.) 
Piedmont. 


CONSIDERABLE astuteness 
was shown by James Monroe 
in limiting his much-discust 
doctrine strictly to one point. 
— Washington Siar. 





THE Government claims that 
it has decreased train-robbery ; 
there be those who insist that 


ville (S. C.) Piedmont. 


Critics of President Wilson 
appear to object to the I in 
his Ideals.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

POLYGAMY is proposed for 
Europe, but it is contrary 
to Scripture. No man can 
serve two masters.—Greenville 
(S. C.) Piedmont. 

Ir the Bolsheviki and Ger- 
mans get to real fighting the 
world will be neutral to the 
extent of hoping both sides 
lose.— Wall Street Journal 





every train-ride is a robbery 
now.— Venango Herald. 


ANOTHER result of interna- 
tional amity will be the final 
recognition of the consumer as 
a person having equal rights 
with others.—Chicago . Daily 
News. 

AMONG the chief troubles of 
a proud father in some of those 
South Sea Islands these days 
is trying to figure out whether 
the new heir ought to be chris- 
tened Woodrow or George.— 
Manila Bulletin. 


By changing the abbrevia- 
tion of California to Calif. to 
avoid chances for mistake, a 
suggestion may be accepted to 
change Miss. to Mrs., so that 








Tue Hun always maintained 
that envy of Germany brought 
on the war. If he was right, 
here is one cause of war for- 
ever removed. — Greenrille 
(S. C.) Piedmont. 

THe future peace of the 
world depends largely on the 
policy of the Versailles Con- 
ference. Is it “international- 
ize"’ or “international lies’’? 
—Manila Bulletin. 

THE magnitude of the prob- 
lem of “getting Mexico on her 
feet’’ is best appreciated by 
those who are familiar with 
the spectacle of the Mexican 
recumbent in the sun You 
can get him on his feet, but 
you can’t keep him there. 
We should say that the only 








Mississippi may be wholly 
differentiated from Missouri. 
—Lowell Courier -Citizen. 


“‘1T’S SO SUDDEN—WBP'D LIKE A LITTLE TIME TO THINK IT OVER!” 


way to “get Mexico on her 
feet'’ would be to tilt the axis 


—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. of the earth.—Chicago Tribune. 
































GERMANY’S DUTY TO HER CONQUERORS 


HAT GERMANY SHOULD CONFESS HER CRIMES 
and repent is the reiterated demand of her most out- 
spoken publicist, Maximilian Harden, of Die Zukunft, 
and he cries it to his country in his own publication and in in- 
terviews with correspondents of foreign journals. In the Paris 
Matin, for instance, he says that 
Germany’s enemies are right in 
insisting that she honestly avow 
her guilt and that she show con- 
vineingly a disposition to make 
reparation for what is reparable. 
In deferring such action the 
Government is doing incalculable 
harm to Germany, which is com- 
pletely absorbed by strife among 
parties not of the slightest im- 
portance compared to the big 
question of life or death that 
confronts the German people. 
These politicians, he boldly de- 
elares, have no vision upward 
or round about them, and hug 
‘to themselves the idea that the 
international proletariat is the 
universal panacea to save Ger- 
many and the world. Picking 
individuals for his criticism, Mr. 
Harden declares that Erzberger 
was a poor choice to send to 
treat with the Allies on the con- 
ditions of the armistice. 
man of lively intelligenee, but 
“when one has sown corruption 
inall countries,”’ one ceases to be 
“an article of export.” Scheide- 
mann is no better seleetion as 
the first delegate from Germany 
to the Peace Conference; and 
Mr. Harden.goes on to say that 
the great mistake that Scheide- 
mann and his friends make is to think that they would be im- 
prudent to disclose the origin of the war and the ‘‘abominations 
that have branded it forever.” They ply the minds of their 
supporters with economic problems, Harden exclaims bitterly, 
“‘as if we had any economic problems in these days. We are 
all poor. Our economic life is but an economic death.” This 
trenchant critic of his own country, who is strongly suspected 
in certain well-informed quarters of throwing dust in the eyes 
of the Allies-by his defiant attitude toward the German Govern- 
ment, is further quoted as saying: 


He is a 


“The future is very dark for us. Our downfall is so great 
that I can not see where it is going to end. We are moving 
toward an economic cataclysm. I hope the Allies will not wish 
to annihilate us. I hope that France will be content to have 
Alsace-Lorraine and not seek to tear from us territories that are 
German and the products of which are indispensable to our 
industrial life. I have confidence in the sense of justice that 
animates the plenary’representatives at the peace table. I know 
Mr. Wilson a.d I have no fears about Mr. Clemenceau. I hope 
the conditions that shall be imposed upon us will not exceed 
just bounds. The German people are ignorant of their crime 
and would not understand an excessive punishment. At this 








ARMISTICE ENVOY ERZBERGER. 


Harden objects that he is not a fit “ article of export." 


time they have no hatred of the Allies, no hatred even of England. 
They cherish no purpose of revenge. The Allies must not en- 
kindle in them a spirit of national anger.” 

The Matin’s correspondent who secured this intérview was not 
overcome by conviction of Harden’s sincerity, for he says that 
in his confession about the origin 
of the war “larden reminds him 
of the monk of olden days who, 
altho not the greatest simner in 
the community, always took 
upon his shoulders publicly the 
total of the faults committed. by 
his: brothers. Weare reminded 
that at the beginning of the war 
Harden wrote that there was no 
sense in trying to lie about 
Germany’s game, because she 
wanted a war of conquest, and 
she began it. This was very 
clever on Harden’s part, re- 
marks the Matin’s correspondent, 
because if Germany had been 
victorious he could have boasted 
that he supported it boldly and 
openly, while, if she lost, he could 
have said with equal vaunting 
that he had exposed its brutality. 
On the present occasion Harden 
avers that Germany was moving 
slowly toward a constitutional 
form of government, and now 
lies overthrown suddenly as the 
result of the war. He admits 
that he can not say whether 
without war Germany would ever 
have known a republic, and yet 
the facts prove how shallow lay 
the roots of the German mon- 
Be Matin (Daxte’. archy. While he concedes that in 

some circles there is a desire to 
see it restored, he believes that no restoration is possible with- 
out grave disturbances. What: the sentiment in the country 
districts is he does not profess’ to know, because traveling is 
not feasible at present, but as far as the Army and the cities 
go, once the Kaiser fled into a foreign land he lost everything. 
Harden thinks the punishment the Kaiser suffers in exile in 
Holland is as cruel as his worst enemies could devise, and he 
admonishes the Allies that it would be a mistake to arraign the 
Kaiser before a tribunal of justice because it would make a 
martyr of him. We read then: 

‘*Moreover, in the matter of fixing the responsibility of the 
war it is not easy to marshal facts with sufficient precision to 
bring about his conviction. The thirty years of the reign of 
William II. are responsible for the war. Education poisoned the 
minds of the young and inoculated the whole people with the 
spirit of militarism. In the end the Kaiser himself was caught 
up in the eurrent and actually, perhaps, against his own wishes. 
He was no fighter, he was not even courageous. And I know 
that he put up a strong resistance before he could be induced to 
sign the order of mobilization. But once in the fight, it was he 
who stimulated the nation’s hatred, and it was he who authorized 
war-practises that the world does not forgive us.” 
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KEEPING UP THE LIE. 


C110, Muse of History (to the German soldier)—* Four years of self- 
defense against the world. I will not count thatas a crime against you.” 
—Simplicissimus (Munich). 


Harden confesses that it gives him great pain to have to admit 
this fact, and then, to explain why there was no protest against 
Germany’s barbarities by the German people, he says: 


‘‘The poor people had no real knowledge of the facts, and has 
none now. It believes loyally that Germany was in the right, 
and ifit had not so believed, would not have suffered and fought 
as it has. It believed that a coalition was forming to annihilate 
Germany, and that now or never was the time to destroy this 
coalition and disperse its parts. The German people did not 
understand that England; France, and Russia had no intent 
of aggression, and that their coalition had only one object— 
namely, to keep them secure from the fantastic adventures of the 
Kaiser. They did not understand;that the violation of Belgium 
was a crime which turned the whole world against us. They 
are still persuaded that if we had not invaded Belgium, France 
and England were ready to march through that country. 

‘‘In my judgment, France never even dreamed of such an 
act, and I believe that even if she had dreamed of it, England 
would not have permitted her to realize the dream. But this 
idea of an invasion of Belgium by France and England was an 
old one with the Kaiser. A long time ago, on the occasion of 
a visit to Germany by Leopold II., he spoke as follows in one of 
his excited outpourings that were only too habitual with him: 
‘If there is a war, I go through Belgium, and if Belgium resists, 
Belgium will cease to be.’ This utterance made a manifest 
impression on the old King Leopold, and by way of explanation 
Chancellor von Biilow told the Belgian sovereign as he ac- 
companied him to the railway-station that it was merely one 
of the accustomed exaggerated statements of the Kaiser. ‘I 
have consulted our ambassadors,’ the Chancellor said, ‘and 
they have assured me that the attitude of Belgium has always 
been beyond reproach.’”’ 


The people were not horrified at the world-criticism that 
followed Germany’s inroads into Belgium, we are told, because 
they were ‘‘poisoned with lies.” As to repentance, Harden 
groaningly bemoans Germany’s obduracy and expresses his 
anguish that, now the old powers have been overthrown, the race 
has not the courage to confess its sins and errors. We read then: 


“Many Germans have lost a son, a brother, a husband, and 
they suffer cruelly. They are firm’ in their wish to believe always 
that they suffer for a just cause.' They would think it a stain 
on their mourning to admit that their cause was criminal. All 
the newspapers supported the war, and a newspaper will never 
convict itself of error except at the last extremity. The entire 
present Government is an accomplice, because at the most 
important hour, when they were to guide their actions in ac- 
cord with their theories, they preferred to deny the past and to 
defend the Kaiser.” 
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JUGO-SLAVIA’S LAND PROBLEM 
oe FIRST ACT of the new Government of the Kingdom 


of Servians, Croats, and Slovenes is the solution of 

the land question, which long has been a source of dis- 
quiet in those sections of the new kingdom ‘which formerly 
belonged to Austria-Hungary, namely, Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
The Prince Regent Alexander proclaimed that it was his immedi- 
ate task to see the old system of tenant-farming and land-pro- 
prietorship be abolished, so that “‘henceforward the land will 
belong only to God and the peasants, as has been the case for 
a long time in Servia.”” The Government was not slow to 
realize the promise of this proclamation, we read in La Serbie 
(Geneva), and Dr. L. Popovitch, a noted Servian authority, 
considers such promptitude of action a happy augury for this 
democracy, which is ‘‘a democracy of action and not a democracy 
of vain words.” A special commission was organized and 
drew up a plan for the distribution of the land, which has been 
approved by the Council of Jugo-Slav Ministers. The opening 
of the approaching planting season is fixt as the date of its 
inauguration, and Dr. Popovitch proceeds: 

“The principal points of this plan are the following: The 
kmets (tenant-farmers) and other peasants working in lands 
belonging to begs (landed proprietors) and foreign colonies in 
Dalmatia and in Gorizia immediately become owners of the 
land which they have been cultivating up to the present, and 
this possession is not subject to any obligation toward the 
former proprietors. The latter will be indemnified by the state, 
either through payment of a sum equal to the value of their 
former holdings,’or by the allotment of an income, or by the 
award of other lands in case they themselves should wish to 
cultivate. .'. . The former proprietors of these lands will be 
indemnified, excepting only such as are members of the Haps- 
burg dynasty; members of the dynasties of enemy states; 
proprietors whose land was a gift of the Hapsburg dynasty, or 
owners of land acquired during the war.” 

The vast wooded sections will become national property, and 
the peasants have the right to take wood from them and to 
pasture their cattle and sheep there. In order to carry out this 
project, a special bureau is being established, and Dr. Popovitch 
observes: 


‘“The swiftness with which all political parties came together 
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THE REPUBLIC “MADE IN GERMANY.” 
It disquiets the Peace conferees. 
—L’' Asino (Rome). 
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to settle the land question is the-best proof that they under- 
stand its supreme importance. Moreover; quick action was 
positively necessary, because once the peasant ~was politically 
enfranchised, he became impatient. In his simplicity of mind 
he thought it only natural that his political liberty should be 
accompanied by his economic liberty. We may add that the 
distribution of lands will be made without regard to the nation~ 
ality of the peasants. All races will enjoy the same right to 
own land and to be a free agency in their labor.”’ 





GERMANY COURTING FRANCE 


HERB GERMANY STANDS as a result.of the war 
WV is pretty well known to everybody but: the. Germans 
themselves, a fact.of which we find proof every so 


often in utterances of German editors. “The latest. contribution 
to this collection of exhibits of the German intelligence is pro- 
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WHERE WILL REVOLUTION START NEXT? 
** Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 


Nebelspalter (Zurich). 


vided by Herr Max Cohen, chairman of the Central Council 
of the German Socialist Republic, who outlines a foreign policy 
for the new Germany in the Sozialistischen Monatsheften (Berlin). 
Two objectives are disclosed by him, namely, that Germany must 
become friends with Russia and that there must be a Franco- 
German understanding. He predicts that Russia will rid her- 
self soon of the Bolshevik despotism and regain her former 
strength through agriculture and her wealth of raw materials. 
If Germany had reached an agreement with Russia before the 
war, this adviser goes on to say, it would have'brought her into 
an agreement with France, which would have been “decisive 
for continental Europe.” 
reach Paris by Petrograd, we must look for another route.” 
Friendship with France is a vital necessity, and, tho some of 
the French may hate the Germans, Herr Cohen remarks, it is 
only those who are in the section which “our armies laid waste 
out of alleged military necessity.” But, he exclaims guilelessly, 
‘how small a fragment of the French people this is! What is 
more, he refuses to suppose even that a people with so much 
political intelligence as the French will let its policy be guided 


But now that ‘we can no longer 


by hate alone. Foreign policy ean not be founded on senti- 
ment, even if the hatred for the Germans among the French were 
much more géneral than he is willing to believe it is. Germans 
who believe the French are irreconcilable, according to Herr 
Cohen, are entirely too ecredulous. As a proof of what he 
alleges to be the French state of mind, he remarks that the ex- 
pulsion of Germans from Alsace was the work of Alsatians and 
that the French administration very properly protected the 
Germans against them. It will be news to Allied readers to 
hear Herr Cohen go on to say of the demands of the armistice, 
which the Germans found so severe, that Foch was not so much 
making terms for France as for the whole Entente. Full reports 
of the negotiations, we are told, show that Foch, unlike the 
British representatives, manifested ‘‘a conciliatory spirit that 
would have been impossible if the French representatives had been 
inspired by blind hatred.” 

In order to sectre a Franeo-German understanding, Herr 
Cohen sets down as a first condition the recognition of the 
existing state of things in Alsace-Lorraine. Of course, ‘the 
Germans must demand that the will of the Alsatians and the 
Lorrainers should be confirmed by a popular vote, tho ‘“‘we 
need not delude ourselves with the belief that this vote would be 
anything more than a formality.” It is reealled that the 
Alsatian Diet, which was elected under German law on Decem- 
ber 5, voted unanimously in favor of France and that all munici- 
palities have ranged themselves on the side of France. What 
is.more, at a conference in Strasbourg early in January; ‘the 
president of the Alsatian Trade Union spoke of ‘‘the great joy 
with which the trade-unions of Alsace-Lorraine had joined the 
French organizations.” 

It will unquestionably amaze some Frenchmen to hear Herr 
Cohen say that a Franco-German understanding is not only 
possible, but perhaps even easier to arrange now than it would 
have been before the war. He fixes as its basis the exchange of 
coal and ore, and predicts that the understanding will lead to an 
increase’ of the productive power of both peoples. We are 
told further that the understanding is necessary for the future 
Tho England will not permit 
a real German colonial policy, we are told, France has economic 


colonial efforts of the Germans. 


interests that when properly understood require German 
colonial work. The German people have a right to colonies, and 
that is why, according to Herr Cohen, the French Socialists 
demand that Germany’s colonies be restored to her. ‘‘ Best of 
all”” in Herr Cohen’s outline of a foreign policy for the new 
Germany is the quietus he promises that it will give to Britain. 
Thus he says that England will do nothing to adjust. the-differ- 
ences between France and Germany and between Germany and 
Russia. But if the Germans themselves can accomplish such an 
object by their own efforts, British hegemony of Europe would 


‘ 


not only be ended, but the preliminary conditions for ‘‘a true 


society of nations’? would be established. 





SOCIALIST REPUDIATION OF BOLSHEVISM — An over- 
whelming majority of Socialist opinions were against Bol- 
shevism at the recent International Socialist Conference at 
Bern, according to the Basler Nachrichten, which quotes a 
Russian Socialist, Mr. Gavrouski; as saying that in Russia 
‘there are now no proletarians left and the trade-unions are as 
good as wiped out.’’ He asked for ‘‘a commission of inquiry 
so that the Internationale may convince itself that the methods 
of Bolshevism are simply the methods of out-and-out Czarism.”’ 
This Swiss newspaper quotes the German Socialist Kautsky, as 
saying that the Bolsheviki have “failed in the task of the hour, 
which is to get production going, and instead have only ruined 
industries and created a new militarism.’’ The British Socialist 
labor-leader Henderson deelared that Socialism must be ‘‘ firmly 
based on democracy,” and defined Bolshevism as ‘‘nothing but 
a system of the most appalling oppression and violence.” 
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A CHANCE FOR PHILANTHROPY. 

THE PROPRIETOR—“ He has smashed up nearly everything in the place 
and stolen the spoons, and now he says he won't pay the bill.” 

THE GUEST IN THE ForREGROUND—“I think justice would be done 
if the wretched man paid for his dinner." 

THE PRopRIETOR—“Eh bien! | ‘Perhaps monsieur is willing to pay 
the balance?” [No response.] —The Passing Show (London). 


LITTLE RIFTS IN 


WILSON VS. CLEMENCEAU 


NLY ONE QUALITY is possest in common by President 
() Wilson and Premier Clemenceau, and that is “‘sublime 

obstinacy.” This opinion is exprest by one of the 
most famous of Spanish journalists, Mr. E. Gomez-Carrillo, 
who imagines that if they were governing jointly a world of 
their own creation, at the end of a few weeks they would not be 
able to agree on anything except on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of democracy. As to the method by which such prin- 
ciples should be applied, too, they would be “hopelessly at 
variance’’ and would part from each other, ‘the one with the 
smile of an ironical child, the other with the smile of a century- 
old prophet.” President Wilson is referred to as the prophet 
and Premier Clemenceau as the child, by this writer whose 
parallel is reproduced in the Havana Discusion, where we 
read further: 


“Tf a mysterious being with the right to sound the depths 
of the intimate thoughts of mortals should peek into the brain 
of Clemenceau when he was thinking about Wilson or into 
Wilson’s when he was thinking of Clemenceau, he would as- 
suredly be perplexed, unless, like Monsieur Bergeret, he was 
able te smile at everything. For it is beyond doubt that these 
two men, the greatest of their epoch and century, are quite 
different, quite opposed, and to such an extent that they do not 
seem to be individuals of the same species. In fact, they are 
two living paradoxes who contradict each other even in the 
most elemental matters. The American, in the prime of his 
days, seems like an aged man incapable of smiling; the French- 
man, almost an octogenarian, is gay and mischievous as a child. 

“But it is not in externals, in conceptions of personal life, 
that one must look for the most remarkable antithesis of char- 
acter recorded in history. This must be sought in the soul, 
in the psychological and emotional structure, in the intimate 
spring that coordinates ideas, in the internal light that il- 
luminates conceptions.” 
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AN ITALIAN SLAP AT THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


The medley is composed of Russians, Poles, Bohemians, Roumanians, 
Germans, Hungarians, Croatians, Servians, and Montenegrins. 
—L’Asino (Rome) 


THE PEACE LUTE. 


Clemenceau is ‘‘a guerrilla leader of genius,” we are told, who 
disbelieves in ideals and improvises his strategy for every 
battle. His life has been one of constant attack, and the word 
repose has no meaning for him. What is more, he takes no stock 
in the intellectual habit which ‘‘runs about the world wrapt in a 
veil and calls itself idealism.”” Clemenceau is realist and— 


“He dislikes even to talk of anything in life which is useless. 
His passions are founded upon a magnificent instinct for reality. 
It is for that reason that we see among them love, patriotism, 
anger, and ambition, but not rancor, since the latter is, after 
all, a chimera, and he who burdens himself with it burdens 
himself with vain suffering. 

*‘Clemenceau hates nobody. There are those who say that 
he also loves nobody, but that is not true. He loves his country; 
not calmly, serenely, but as one adores a woman. He is ready 
to go to any lengths for France, not only to die and kill, which 
is not rare, but to be unjust, cruel, criminal, blind. 

That this eminent Spanish journalist is no admirer of our 
President may be inferred from his sympathetic feeling for 
Clemenceau’s type of mind. True, he likens Mr. Wilson to a 
personage of some greater importance than the French Premier, 
namely, the Prophet Isaiah, but not to flatter him. He proceeds: 


“Wilson, all of whose ideas would fit into one article by 
Clemenceau, is not a fighter, but a prophet. He does not mind 
repeating others or repeating- himself. Pastor Goodrich in a 
sermon said rightly: ‘What the President of the United States 
now asks is what Isaiah demands in the eleventh chapter of his 
prophecies.’ In fact, it is a’ moral question as old as the world 
and as beautiful as the ideal. The Jews called it ‘the kingdom 
of God on earth’ and covered the slopes of Judea with blood in 
an attempt to make it come to pass. The new apostles call it 
‘The League of Nations.” ....... 

“Read Clemenceau and you will see that he always uses 
verbs in the present tense. ; 

‘Read Wilson and you will see that he uses them always in the 
future tense.” 
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SCIENCE ~AND~ INVENTION 

















ANOTHER CREDITABLE. WAR-CHAPTER—GAS DEFENSE 


AVING SUCCESSFULLY done our part in winning the 
war, we are now vindicating our rights as American 
citizens by telling each other that we did it in the face 

of frightful mismanagement and waste of public funds. This 
national propensity for washing our dirty linen in public con- 


Says Col. Bradley Dewey, of the Chemical Warfare Service, 
U. S. A., writing in The Journal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry (Chicago, March): 

** At the time of America’s entrance into the war, in April, 1917, 


almost no information had come to this country about gas-war- 
fare or the requirements of gas- 





defense equipment. In fact, it 











had been the policy of the Allied 
nations, as soon as the possibili- 
ties of gas-warfare were realized, 
to surround the whole subject 
with considerable secrecy, as it 
had been decided that inasmuch 
as the Germans had initiated the 
use of deadly gases, it was de- 
sirable to undertake immediate 
plans to retaliate in kind and, if 
possible, with even greater and 
more deadly effect. 

“The only persons who had 
given the matter any study were 
Colonel (then Major) L. P. 
Williamson, Medical Corps, 
United States Army, who was 
stationed at the Army War 
College in Washington in 1917, 
and Lieutenant - Commander 
Marks, of the Navy. Through- 
out the European War Colonel 
Williamson had studied every 
available document regarding 
gas-warfare. Beyond the knowl- 
edge which he possest, we had 
little or nothing; such an article 
as a gas-mask had never been 
produced in this country. Dur- 
ing the twenty months of our 
participation in the war there 
grew up an organization which 
completed over five and one- 





STYLES IN GAS-MASKS USED BY THE ALLIES, THE UNITED STATES, AND GERMANY. 


Sitting, from reader's left to right—1. German gas-mask. 2. Russian gas-mask. 3. Italian gas-mask. 
4. British mask for motor-truck drivers. 5. British aeroplane respirator. 6. Experimental mask with 
metal facepiece, designed by Major Connel, of Medical Corps, American Army. 

Middle Row—7. First emergency method used after initial gas-attack in April, 1915. Colonel Goodwin, 
of Medical Department, British Army, devised this mask. 8. British ‘‘ P. H.”’ helmet—emergency type first 
used in summer of 1915. 9. British ‘‘ box respirator,”’ standard type used by British Army. 10. French 
M-2 mask, original French type used until spring of 1918. 11. Original French artillery mask designed 
by Tissot. 12. French “A. R.8.”’ mask, last type used by French Army. 

Top Row—13. Original American Navy mask. 14. American Navy mask, final type. 15. American 
*‘box respirator,”’ a type used by the U. 8. Army throughout the war, the improved design developed at 
Gas Defense Plant to simplify manufacture. 16. American A. T. mask, all-rubber mask in limited pro- 
duction at end of war. 17. American K. T. mask, sewed fabric mask in limited production at end of war. 
18. American ‘‘ Model 1919" mask, improved type ready for production when armistice was signed. 





quarter million gas-masks, to- 
gether with vast quantities of 
other defense material for the 
use of our armies. This accom- 
plishment, the result of un- 
stinted effort on the part of a 
loyal personnel and the most 
excellent cooperation of the 
varied manufacturing interests 
of the country, deserves place 
in the annals of America’s ac- 
complishments in the world-war. 

**In July, 1917, when the order 





19. This mask embodied the good features of 17 and 18, and was extremely simple to manufacture. 





for the first twenty-five thou- 





tributed something to our success, to be sure, for our efforts 
in this direction before we entered the war deceived the Germans 
into believing that we meant what we said and lulled them into 
false security. For loudly proclaiming our inability to do a 
thing, and then going out and doing it, we Americans are with- 
out equals. It is well, at the present juncture, to consider some 
of the near-miracles that we wrought in the year 1917-18. 
Of these, the rapid development of a huge gas-defense equip- 
ment was by no means the smallest. In April, 1917, we hardly 
understood what gas-defense was and didn’t know what a gas- 
mask looked like. A year later we had over 15,000 men working 
in this service, with organized detachments all over the country 
and a plant that looked like an industrial institution of fifty 
years’ standing. We were turning out masks by the million. 


sand had been completed and the 
Surgeon-General confirmed the 
arrangements which had been made for the production of 
1,100,000 masks during the next year, there was authorized to 
take care of this production program a personnel of one major, 
two captains, and ten lieutenants. 

“The period during July and August was taken up in securing 
the allotted personnel and in determining some fundamental 
points of design. This was accompanied by production arrange- 
ments for parts of 320,000 masks, metal part arrangements for 
the entire 1,100,000 masks, and assembly arrangements for the 
same quantity. The spirit of cooperation and desire to serve the 
Government was early evident, as was shown by the attitude 
of the B. F. Goodrich Company in giving technical and cost 
information to the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company and the 
United States Rubber Company, in order that they might 
intelligently bid on a project in which no one but the B. F. 
Goodrich Company had any experience. This was a distinct 
departure from practise in competitive industry.” 
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_gerous task. 


The expansion of the program early in 1918 resulted in an 
increase of the Gas Defense Service, until at the signing of the 
armistice there were in the organization 274 officers, 2,353 en- 
listed men, and 13,000 civilians. There existed at various points 
in the country over eighty organized detachments of the Gas 
Defense Division. An estimate of the number of employees 
engaged in contractors’ plants providing materials for the Gas 
Defense Division was 25,700. To quote and condense further: 


“In July the various activities which had sprung up as a result 
of the use of gas by the Germans had been consolidated into 
one servicé known as the Chemical Warfare Service under Maj.- 
Gen. William L. Sibert, and our organization had become the 
Gas Defense Division of the Chemical Warfare Service. 

‘‘Laboratories wefe a necessity as a part of the gas-defense 
production organization. They were located at various points 
throughout the country to carry on control work, to perform 
tests required from time to time, and to carry many develop- 
ment problems from the research stage into production. 

‘*A laboratory for the testing of gas-masks and other gas-defense 
apparatus naturally differed radically from an ordinary chemical 
laboratory. Besides the usual 
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that American soldiers were provided with equipment which 
neutralized the best efforts of German chemical knowledge as 
evidenced by the offensive methods and materials employed. 
This was accomplished by an organization located three thousand 
miles from the point of use and source of practical field informa- 
tion. This organization grew from the acorn stage to the great 
oak in mushroom time. Its growth was due to the patriotic 
enthusiasm of its personnel: officers, enlisted men, civilian 
workers, and clerical force.” 





HOW DO VOLCANOES KILL? 
‘k QUESTION does not need to be asked regarding 








victims who are choked with ashes or caught in a flow 
of molten lava. Yet most of those who lose their lives 
in a voleanic disaster do not die in any such way as this. In the 
eruption of Mont Pelée, the city of St. Pierre was totally de- 
stroyed and all but one of its inhabitants lost their lives when 
neither ashes nor lava came near the place, The survivor 





chemical equipment, it was pro- 
vided with apparatus for testing 
both finished masks and gas- 
absorbing materials, such as car- 
bon and granules, for life against 
the various warfare gases. These 
tests were of two kinds: machine 
tests and actual man-breathing 
tests in a gas-chamber. This 
tésting throughout the war was 
done by enlisted men of the Gas 
Defense Division. Many hours 
were spent each day by men test- 
ing masks and canisters in gas. 
Too much credit can not be 
given to these men for the 
splendid spirit with which they 
performed this arduous and dan- 


“Besides the gas-chaniber, 
there were laboratories for mak- 
ing machine gas-tests on absor- 
bents, for research and general 
routine, one for rubber and fab- 
ric testing, and a well-equipped 
machine shop. 

“Along with development ac- 
tivities of the Gas Defense Divi- 
sion, there grew up an interest- 
ing division known as the Field 
Testing Section. It was organ- 
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VICTIMS OF THE MONT PELEE ERUPTION IN THE STREETS OF ST. PIERRE. 


What killed them, it'is now explained, was a terrific blast of heat and waves of high and low pressure 






















due to the explosive force of the eruption. 








ized to provide field-testing 

conditions for the regular product and for the development 
organization. This organization spent a great amount of time 
doing all kinds of vigorous physical work and exercise under 
simulated field conditions while wearing gas-masks. They 
rendered most valuable service in pointing out weaknesses of de- 
sign as developments took place, and especially those uncom- 
fortable features of the masks which were only apparent through 
long wear. During the course of its activities it built a complete 
trench system in the Pennsylvania Railroad yards, with an ela- 
borate dugout which matched any of the famous German quar- 
ters on the Western Front. It carried on a large-scale field test 
at the Lakehurst Proving Grounds on the A. T. and K. T. 
masks in which a gas-attack under large scale and high con- 
centration conditions was realized. 

“‘As to the production record of the Gas Defense Division, 
it is interesting to note without further comment the following 
extract from the War Department: 

‘“*A mistaken impression that delayed production compelled 
American soldiers to depend on British and French masks has 
been current in this country. This theory is entirely unfounded. 


‘It may be stated authoritatively that prior to the July 


counter-offensive against Germany an American gas-mask 


_had been shipped across the Atlantic for every American soldier 


in France. There is in addition an ample military reserve. 
The American attacking forces are protected against gas by 


‘masks which actual field-tests prove give twenty times the pro- 


teetion afforded by German gas-masks.’ 
“The work of this division may be summed up in the statement 




















was a condemned murderer in an underground dungeon. We 
are told of a blast of hot gases that swept down the mountain- 
side with inconceivable rapidity, scorching and stifling all in its 
path. Exactly what this blast was and how it acted has hitherto 
seemed more or less of a mystery. The latest explanation is 
that of George N. Cole, of the United States Weather Bureau, 
whose article on the subject, after appearing in The Monthly 
Weather Review (Washington), now appears in separate pam- 
phlet form. Mr. Cole writes to Tur Lirerary Digest: 


“Since Pompeii and Herculaneum, everybody has taken a 
whirl at ‘What caused the deaths?’{as each voleanic catastrophe 
took place. Until I found out how far wrong everybody had 
gone, this paper seemed trivial and unnecessary. They all had 
a chance at it, and actually in the material I have used it has been 
blamed on everything but Bryan and the protective tariff. 
[Robert F.] Griggs, of Katmai fame, wrote me not long since: 
‘It seems axiomatic, now you mention it.’ So, possibly, I have 
stilled another of the questions of the ages.” 


Mr. Cole’s theory is that the heat that killed the dwellers in 
St. Pierre was generated dynamically, that is, by pressure. It is 
well known that tinder in a closed cylinder may be ignited by 
suddenly compressing the air within by plunging a piston into 
it: According to Mr. Cole, what swept down the slope of 
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Pelée to overwhelm St. Pierre was not a moving mass of hot 
gas, but a wave of compression and rarefaction such as that by 
which sound is transmitted. This would destroy buildings and 
kill men, independently of the heat generated, but, besides this, 


the compression would be high enough to scorch and burn all. 


in its path. Thus it is unnecessary to account for a descending 
mass of hot gas, because there was no moving mass at alk, except 
in the vicinity of the crater. The compression of gases Mr. 
Cole considers to have been accomplished by three actions, as 
follows: 


“First. The magma of the voleano approaching the outlet 
as a liquid, under heavy pressure and with intense heat, is prob- 
ably in the condition of the water in a boiler exploding under 
such intense pressure and temperature that the heat contained 
in the water causes the whole to flash into vapor. The mechan- 
ical extrusion of this vapor in itself makes the first wedge to 
crush the air into compression before it. 

“Secondly. . The heat, of this extruded matter, even after the 
expansion of emission, in its action on the surrounding air will 
cause it to expand, as the air in a back draft at a building fire, 
so that the expansion Of the air itself will cause the air retaining 
it to be thrown into compression. 

“Thirdly. ‘Some of the extruded gases may be inflammable, 
and by their conflagration cause further heat and expansion, 
which will bring to bear further action compressing the outside 
counteracting atmosphere. 

“These three causes combine to give a drive and pressure 
to the retaining atmosphere beyond anything obtaining in other 
atmospheric disturbances both as to velocity and temperature. 

“This gives rise to destruction as complete in the outer 
zones of action as if done by a tornado. The velocity of the 
wind near the crater is incalculable, but must be of the order 
of more than three hundred feet per second. The temperature 
of the gases, likewise incalculable at the crater, must range from 
500 degrees or 1,000 degrees C., or beyond, to 200 degrees or 


‘300 degrees C. where things are charred, and to over 60 degrees 


C. where people were burned without their clothing having been 


‘affected. Furthermore, such temperatures must have been 
maintained for a time sufficient for the surfaces to get warmed 


to a temperature sufficient to produce the observed burns. 
It is a matter of common experience that only a second or two is 
enough for hot air to produce a burn and less than a second for 
steam to seald, while it may take some considerable time for a 
third-degree burn or worse...... . 

“On man and brute in this zone the sudden rise in pressure, 
aside from its heat effects, must be indescribably worse on the 
ear-drums than going through an air-lock in caisson work. Lung 
and heart action must be stifled. Then, depending on the 
length of application in case the subject can breathe at all, is 
the absorption of air into the blood, with the consequent liability 
to ‘bends’ on release. On the relaxation of this pressure, with 
its consequent relative vacuum, all the contained air in structure 
of plant or body becomes a bursting charge if not sufficiently 
secured. In animals, even if there is no explosive effect, the 
nitrogen will form bubbles in the blood if the pressure has been 
sufficiently prolonged, and in this way clog the circulation and 
eause death....... 

“In the voleanie eruptivn the question is, Do the hot crater- 
gases actually sweep down the mountain as a withering blast 
effective for miles around? If not, the hot blast must be the 
result of compression on the front of the explosive wave. The 
fact of pressure disruption of trees, buildings, and even of men, 
and the reported compression of the air in Caparis’s dungeon, 
and the burns under clothing indicate a pressure wave of suffi- 
cient magnitude to produce the observed heating and wind 
effects. A blast of hot gas would, however, also be accompanied 
by a pressure-wave, tho not so intense as the explosion wave. 
Since, however, in many devastated locations no gases were 
smelt so far as known, it seems reasonable to explain the hot 
blast as the result of the passage of a tremendous compressional 
wave traveling at u speed exceeding the velocity of sound (which 
fis about 335 meters per second). Such a wave would kill by com- 
pression and rarefaction as well as by burning.” 


Is there any kind of “‘eyclone-cellar” that will afford safety 
in such a catastrophe? Mr. Cole is not reassuring on this point. 
He says: 


“With a wave traveling at such a tremendous speed there is 
little chance to seek safety; but presuming it is possible, all of 
three things are necessary in a ‘voleano-cellar’—stability, heat 


insulation, and pressure insulation. If one is inside the danger- 
zone none of the above can be overlooked. On the outskirts 
of devastation, cellars, dungeons, caves, wells, or cisterns may 
help some, but it will all be a matteér'of the severity of the pressure 
at that particular place. If the pressure comes on it will heat 
the air of a cavern a hundred feet underground; for protection 
is simply a case of having heat.absorbed by surrounding objects 
or by sprayed water faster than it can be generated by the 
compression. ; 

‘*A form of protection could be secured by the firm place- 
ment of a steel chamber, such as is used about caisson contracts 
for the treatment of those taken with caisson disease or bends. 
Such an air-lock securely placed, heat insulated, and with air- 
tight doors, would be a safe refuge, provided the strain on it was 
not too great in any one of the three essentials. Crusher-gages 
such as are used in rifles could be operated in its shell. — 

“No matter what prepared protection there might be, a 
previous thorough wetting of the body might be, a protection 
against, burning from air in case it is hot only about a second. 
In some therapeutic treatments, the body covered with wet 
clothes is exposed to temperatures up to 200 degrees C. If 
there are poisonous gases there would be little chance for escape 
without a gas-mask as well. 

“The whole matter is in a formative stage. That heat of 
compression is the large fatal factor te.man exposed to eruptive 
voleanoes seems most probable, for the explosions are probably 
great enough to produce a pressure-wave capable of heating the 
air to 60 degrees C. or more for miles from the source. That 
this compression ignited buildings and ships, crusht in the 
hatches of the steamship Roraima, denuded trees and shredded 
their pulp, is almost as evident. Furthermore, nicely graded 
effects could not have been accomplished by the ravage of hot 
or flaming crater-gases. What can be shown by close and im- 
mediate inspection will develop. Heaven grant a long wait.” 





CANDY IN THE ARMY 


NCLE SAM likes his boys to have plenty of candy, and 
| hands it to them by the car-load. The author of a 
special article prepared for The American Journal of 
Clinical Medicine (New York, March), from material furnished 
by the Quartermaster-General’s office, tells us that since the 
Government has been handling the purchase of sugar, through 
the Food Administration (September 1, 1917), approximately 
200,000,000 pounds has been used by the Army, exclusive of 
the depots and camps on our west coast, where they have been 
using raw sugar from Manila, having it refined locally. A con- 
servative statement of the total amount of sugar consumed by 
the Army is 225,000,000 pounds. It is found that about 237 
pounds of sugar is eaten by 1,000 men at their meals in one day. 
We read further: 


**Lemon-drops (the candy) are so popular in the Army that 
considerable difficulty has been experienced by the Subsistence 
Division of the Quartermaster Corps in obtaining the quantity 
and quality desired. About 200,000 pounds of lemon-drops is 
used each month at the present time, constituting about fifteen 
per cent. of the amount of candy furnished to the Army. Samples 
were secured from practically all the candy-makers in the United 
States and the lemon-drop that was thought best for the men 
was adopted as the standard. The formula was then secured 
and distributed among a number of candy-manufacturers, with 
the result that at present the Army is being very well supplied 
with the confection. The lemon-drops now being supplied to 
the Army are made of pure granulated sugar and are flavored 
with an emulsion made from the rind of the lemon. It is found 
that an extra sour lemon-drop is the favorite with the soldiers. 
The product made from the formula used has the thirst-quench- 
ing quality of lemonade. 

“Care is being taken to see to it that manufacturers do not 
use undeveloped cacao-beans in the manufacture of chocolate 
and candy for the Army. It is found that, among the beans 
used in making these products, there are many undeveloped 
beans. This is caused by the dense shade.of the cacao-tree. 
The taste of chocolate made from the undeveloped bean bears 
the same relation to that from the developed bean as does. the 
crab-apple to the winesap apple. Candy, when made from the 
poorer product while pure, is very different in taste, being some- 
what. bitter and unsatisfactory. Steps are being taken to see 
to it that this substitution is not made in Army products.” 
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LOOKING ACROSS “THE VALLEY 


OF TEN THOUSAND SMOKES.” 








SOURCE OF THE “TEN THOUSAND 
SMOKES ” 


UR LATEST WONDERLAND, the “Valley of Ten 

Thousand Smokes,” in Katmai, Alaska, has now been 

frequently described and illustrated in the magazines 
and papers. What is the origin of the jets of vapor that spout 
up thickly all over the floor of this marvelous valley? There 
is voleanie action, of course, but just how does it come to be 
applied in this case? The Director of the National Park Service, 
in his annual report, speaking of Katmai, which is now under 
his jurisdiction as a ‘‘ National Monument,” says the jets are 
steam due to surface ‘water coming in contact with voleanically 
heated rocks. To which Robert F. Griggs, Director of the 
National Geographic Society’s Katmai Expedition, replies in 
Science (New York, March 7) that, on the contrary, there is 
reason to believe that the jets are direct voleanic outpourings. 
Speaking of the Park Report, and of comment on it in Science, 
Mr. Griggs says: 


“In such a report, compiled by men not familiar with the 
Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes and not students of voleanism, 
some misconceptions and misinterpretations are very apt to 
ereep in. This was particularly likely in the present instance, 
since the publication of the technical papers devoted to the 
scientific results of the expeditions, from which alone the neces- 
sary information could have been‘derived, has been delayed. 

“The hypothesis that would occur to any one as the most 
probable explanation of the Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes 
is that given . . . But no scientist would venture categorically 
to affirm, without investigation, the correctness of such a 
hypothesis as is done in your columns when you state 
that the valley is due to heated rocks which ‘turn to in- 
stant steam the spring and drainage waters of many a sur- 
rounding mile of foothills. -Thus originates the steam which 
bursts forth from the myriad valley vents. The phenomenon 
is familiar in the neighborhood of most voleanoes which 
still are classed as active. Steaming springs, a later stage of 
the vents in this valley, are found upon the flanks of several 
of the most prominent of our Cascade volcanoes, and are numer- 
ous around the base of Lassen Peak.’ 

“Now, as a matter of fact, there is no evidence that the 
vents of the Ten Thousand Smokes have any connection with 
the vaporization of surface drainage. The writer gives strong 


reasons for the belief that they are, on the contrary, true vol- 
eanoes in an article entitled ‘Are the Ten Thousand Smokes 
Real Voleanoes?’ 


There is not space to give the evidence here, 


but some of the facts which lead to that conclusion may be 
summarized: 

“1. The disposition and magnitude of the vents make them 
very difficult to explain on the surface-water hypothesis. 

“*2. The temperature of all the larger vents in the valley is 
far above that of ordinary steam. The expedition of 1918 
measured many temperatures above 300° C., while the highest 
was 432° C. Curiously enough the ‘smoke’ from a number of 
these vents is hotter at the surface of the ground, where it mects 
the cold atmosphere, than it is a few feet down the throat... In 
one case where the temperature is 352° C. at the surface it is 
245° C. three feet down the throat—a difference of 107° C. 

**3. The smoke from the vents is by no means all water vapor. 
It includes many other voleanic gases, most notable among 
which is perhaps hydrofluoric acid in such high concentration 
as to etch the glass on the inside of the vacuum tubes which 
were used for collections. ...... 

**4. The vents of the Ten Thousand Smokes are by no means 
secondary openings consequent upon the eruption. On the 
contrary, they are associated with an. extraordinary. deposit 
of fragmental material poured out before the explosion of 
Katmai. This deposit is described in detail in the third of the 
papers giving the scientific results of the expeditions. 

“There are still very many problems to be worked out in 
connection with this remarkable district, but even now it may be 
asserted with confidence that the Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes is no secondary . . . phenomenon, but, on the contrary, 
is a true manifestation of the forces of voleanism of a character 
and magnitude unparalleled in the present-day world.” 





WHAT OVERWHELMED THE HUN —Not the actual 
strength of the American Army in France, says a writer in 
Power-Plant Engineering (Chicago, March 1), tho that could 
perhaps have forced surrender of large numbers of German 
troops, but the preparation under way which insured over- 
whelming defeat of Germany in 1919 was the cause of the sud- 
den ending of the war. He goes on: 


“Tf the Germans had not known of the great stream of shells, 
gas, tanks, and other munitions that was ready to flow forward 
they might have fought on through 1919, and the battles would 
have cost the lives of 200,000 American soldiers. But we were 
making more mustard gas than Great Britain, France, and 
Germany combined. Our tank program called for one tank 
for every seventy-five foot of front; artillery and shells were 
under way that would have blown the German Army off the 
face of the earth. And they knew it. So that, altho we are 


paying for a great mass of material that never reached the front, 
it is really a payment for the saving of 200,000 lives of our boys, 
and wounds that can not even be estimated.” 
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KENYON COX 


ATIONAL TEMPER doesn’t always speak in a nation’s 
art. Innovators in our political institutions, we have 
been content or have been condemned to remain con- 

servatives in art—‘‘ disposed to be sound rather than sensational, 
to follow the time-tested rather than to strain for originality.’ 


Chase, Mr. Cox played a familiar part in the lives of the hundreds 
of art students who year by year throng to New York. Born 
in Ohio, in 1856, the son of the late Gen. J. D. Cox, who after- 
ward became Governor of that State, he first studied at the 
academies of Cincinnati and Philadelphia. 

‘*When he was twenty-one he went to study in Paris, where he 
remained five years, during which time he worked 
in the studio of Carolus Duran, whose influence 
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Mr. Kenyon Cox thought “‘ any: attempt -at .the imitation of German painting "— 
even of Diirer and Holbein—is likely to do us more harm than good.” 


he was to reflect somewhat more than that of 
Géréme, with whom he studied longer. At the 
suggestion of the sculptor, Daniel Chester French, 
he executed with ease a plastic figure for a detail 
of the decoration of the Brooklyn Institute. 

““On Mr. Cox’s return to America he settled in 
New York and established himself as a leader of 
the element which founded the Society of Ameri- 
ean Artists. Devoting much time to instruction 
in the Art Students’ League, he was yet so produc- 
tive that public buildings throughout the country 
bear testimony to his preeminence as a mural 
decorator—the form of art on which his fame will 
chiefly rest. 

“The Library of Congress, the State House in 
Des Moines, the- Essex County Court-house in 
Newark, the Citizens’ Bank and Federal building 
in Cleveland, and Bowdoin College buildings are 
a few structures which show typical specimens of 
his work. 

*“Meanwhile Mr. Cox devoted much time to 
writing. When in 1909 he was awarded the medal 
of honor for mural painting by the Architectural 
League he had already been for six years a member 
of the National Aeademy of Design and had 
written ‘Mixed Beasts,’ ‘Old Masters and New,’ 
and ‘Painters and Sculptors.’ ‘The Classic Point 
of View’ appeared in 1911. 

“Mr. Cox was a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters and of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters. At a meeting of 
the former on Thursday, the day set for his fun- 
eral, at four in the afternoon, he was to have 
read a paper on German art—one of a, series to be 
prepared by various members dealing with the 
failure of German Kultur. This paper, which Mr. 
Cox had completed, was read by Robert Under- 
wood Johnston, secretary of the organization.” 





The paper on German Art is printed in full in 





Estimating us thus, the New York Tribune sees the painter, 
Kenyon Cox, who died on March 17, as one “in sympathy with 
this national instinct.” His work and that of others who 
thought like him is ‘‘marked by sobriety, restraint, good taste, 
and refinement rather than by eagerness to find something 
new.” It was ‘intellectual, scholarly, well considered, and 
in his figures marked by a masterly knowledge of the human 
figure.” Losing qualities like these, ‘“‘the American art world 
suffers a great loss,”’ with a corresponding ‘‘heavy loss to Amer- 
iean art education, both on its academic and its popular side.” 
For— 

“He naturally turned to mural decorations, where formality 
and dignity are of special value. The public edifices of America 
owe much to the decorative movement he contributed greatly 
to energizing, and the influence of his calm and firm example, 
rooted in classical traditions, will be a steady force against 
running off after the bizarre and the eccentric.” 

A sketch of his life in The Tribune shows how his influence 
on the art life of his day has been threefold: as writer and teacher 
as well as painter: 

“Like his friend and contemporary, the late William Merritt 


the New York Evening Post of March 20. In it 
Mr. Cox pointed out that Germany has produced two artists ‘of 
something approaching the first rank,” in Diirer and Holbein. 
“If this seems a small number compared to the eight or ten 
masters of the first rank produced by Italy, one should remem- 
ber that it is a larger number than any other country has brought 
forth.” The Spanish, the Dutch, and the Flemish schools, he 
declares, have each one master of an equivalent importance, and 
no other school has any. But Germany, we are told, has no 
one of second or third rank. ‘‘Her twin peaks are not the ciul- 
minating crests of a mighty mountain range, but rise abruptly 
from the dead-level plain.’’ Passing over Mr. Cox’s examination 
of the qualities of these two masters, we turn to his words on 
the German spirit as exprest in art of more recent days: 
‘German scholars have been studying Greek sculpture for 
more than a hundred years, and may be said almost to have made 
the science of classical archeology their own. Whenever any 
part of that science is diseust the authorities queted.as final will 
almost certainly be found to bear German names. It would 
seem that if any modern people should have a true appreciation 
of Greek art that people should be the Germans. Yet the effect 
upon a sensitive mind of every German restoration, of an antique 
statue, and still more of every German attempt at the imitation 
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of classical sculpture, is a kind of terror lest one should be foreed 
to believe that Greek art was really like the German inter- 
pretation of it. 

“But perhaps the most terrible examples of German ineptitude 
for any form of art, other than the grotesque or the purely na- 
turalistic, are to be found in German painting of the first half 
of the nineteenth century. If German art had been almost 
negligible during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it 
ceased to be so early in the nineteenth with the men whom 
Liibke called its ‘regenerators,’ only because the 
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BOLSHEVISTIC SCHOOL-TEACHERS 
B= RECENTLY DROPT a young teacher 


from the public schools because she insisted on teaching 
Bolshevism. ‘‘She is interested in all questions of the 
day, and particularly in social movements,” says the Baltimore 
News. “She is a Socialist, a frequent visitor to the Open 
Forum meetings and an ardent suffragist.”” This does not, 





works which their unbounded opportunity and 





their frightful industry enabled them to produce 
are so many, so big, and so blatant that there is no 
escaping them. Of all the travesties of ‘high art’ 
ever produced by ambition devoid of either genius 
or taste the worst are surely the pompous and dis- 
torted misunderstandings of Michelangelo plastered 
upon palace walls by Peter Cornelius, and the huge 
theatricalities of his pupil, Kaulbach; while the 
pietistic maunderings of Overbeck and his ‘Naza- 
renes,’ who appear to have thought good drawing 
and good color irreligious, are only less offensive 
because less violent. It is not needful to consider 
other forcible-feeble painters of the same time. 
Almost the only artistic products of the country 
and the period from which one can derive any 
pleasure are the two large woodcuts by Alfred 
Rethel, ‘Death the Destroyer’ and ‘Death the 
Friend,’ in which something of Diirer’s spirit is 
embodied in a technique that is reminiscent of his. 

“‘Of still more recent German painting, the 
work of the last two or three decades, we need say 
little. The influence of the autocratic and mili- 
taristic régime of modern Germany upon official 
and academic painting has apparently tended to 
make it more and more formal, empty, and barren, 
while the revolt against such formalism has been 
driven to greater and greater extremes until the 
old Northern spirit of the grotesque has sunk to 
forms of brutality and horror undreamed of in 
the worst moments of the past. From such an art 
we of America have absolutely nothing to learn. 
If we wish to elevate and correct the somewhat 
trivial naturalism of too much of our own paint- 
ing we may profitably study the nobler and finer 
naturalism of Holland and of Flanders; we may 
even more profitably ponder the intelligence, the 
measure, the good taste of the best art of France; 
we may, best of all, steep ourselves in that flowing 
stream of beauty which was the Italian Renais- 
sance. Any attempt at the imitation of German 
painting—even of the painting of Germany’s two 
greatest masters—is likely to do us more harm 


“All the art of Germany that has any vitality 
is either grotesque or meticulously naturalistic, 
tho its grotesqueness and its naturalism both take 
lower, often much lower, forms. Nowhere in 
German art will you find anything like the noble 
serenity of the Greeks; nowhere anything like the 
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post-office of the Ohio city. 








spontaneous and abundant outpouring of beauty 
which marks the Italians; nowhere the clarity, the logic, the 
elegance, and the restraint of the French. 

““My business is with painting, but I can not refrain from 
illustration from the kindred arts. One is apt to think of German 
art as Gothic; the Italians of the Renaissance used the words 
Gothic and German of all the medieval styles. But compare, 
for a moment, French Gothic architecture with that of Ger- 
many. Think of the noble simplicity of Notre Dame of Paris, 
the supreme and almost classic elegance of the nave of Amiens, 
the richer and more full-blown beauty of the fagade of Reims, 
the fantastic, yet charming exuberance of a dozen flamboyant 
churches. Compared to these the Gothic of Germany is either 
coldly and rigidly mechanical or it is merely quaint and pic- 
turesque. It is often extremely and pleasurably quaint and 
picturesque, but in architecture, as in painting, German art 
is either grotesque or it is nothing. Of all architectural styles, 
the German Renaissance is the most disjointed and the most 
clumsy, while the elephantine playfulness—the heavy-handed 
light-mindedness—of German rococo is only tolerable for its 
unconscious humor. Nowhere is the woodenness of the classic 
revival so wooden as in Germany, and nowhere else are the 
silliness and license of art nouveau so flagrant.” 


indeed, say that she “taught Bolshevism” as an advocate; 
possibly she merely told the children who the Bolsheviki were 
and what their ideals aimed at. Suspicion, however, of the 
more sinister motive was rather confirmed by the result of efforts 
made to interview her. A News reporter called up the Jewish 
Educational Alliance. And— 


“The young woman who answered the phone not only refused 
pointblank to give the information, but added that she, too, was 
a Bolshevik and came in constant contact with young chil- 
dren, and defied anybody to try to make her stop spreading the 
doctrine.” 

The Manufacturers’ Record (Baltimore) finds in this ‘‘a case 
which shows how these Bolshevistic teachings are spreading 
through the schools and how these immature, untrained young 
teachers, imbued with the socialistic doctrines of the day, are 
carrying on their campaign among the still more immature 
minds of children.” Further: 


“The socialistic propaganda, which in its essence is Bolshevistice 
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in its trend, is largely the outgrowth of the rank and rotten 
teachings put forth by Germany. It aims to overturn 
the world. Its practical effect, when carried ‘out_ fully, finds 
expression in such chaos as that which rules -in Russia, where 
murder and all other crimes run riot, and where the sacred- 
ness of womanhood is disregarded, not by ‘the real péople of 


Russia, but by the Bolsheviki now in control of that country. - 


They are of: exactly the same class as the Bolsheviki and rank 

socialists of. this country. ‘ 
“Surely America needs to beware of the dangers which con- 

front us im the socialistic trend of affairs in Washington and 
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One of~ Kenyon Cox’s earlier works that now hangs in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York. 











elsewhere. And the real people of this country need to regard 
with greater vigilance than ever before in the history of Amer- 
iea the liberty which we enjoy. If we do not guard this liberty 
we shall see it give way to the license of the wild mob spirit which 
has been brought into our life by the millions of organized 
socialists and Bolsheviki throughout the land, who came to 
America to escape the hardships of life in Europe, but who are 
seeking in America to destroy the liberty which this country 
enjoys. 

“The immature, unbalanced, socialistic teachers, male and 
female, to be found in many-,of.the schools in this country, to 
be heard at. many of the. Open. Forums,- to be read-in com- 
munications to many of the papers of the country, are a 
menace to American liberty which our people have not begun 
to comprehend. 

‘We must remember.that Gicie are many millions of. foreign- 
born. aliens, living in America. who can not read the English 
language, who do not understand American liberty, and who 
are being used by unscrupulous labor-leaders and politicians, 
who-eate not fer.-civilization or for America if only they can 





ride into power on the back of thasé uneducated, non-English- 
speaking aliens, who are made the nucleus around which to 
gather men and women of American birth, who should have 
better sense.”’ 





LOWELL’S ENGLISH ACCENTS 


S IF MAKING AMENDS for everything that used ‘to 
irritate American sensibilities, from the contemptuous 
question: of The Saturday Review, ‘‘Who reads an Amer- 

ican book?’ to the smallest ‘condescension’ that amused 
Lowell, the British papers are friendly enough to America in 
these days. When the Lowell centenary passed us last month 
there were British visitors with us to share in the public cere- 
monies; but the delayed newspapers from the other side show us 
that even over there they were alive to Lowell’s value as a figure 
in the world of English letters. .No one here would have thought 
of comparing Lowell to David Garrick, but the London Times 
sees that the American had much: of the eighteenth-century 
actor in his composition—‘‘ mercurial; a creature of whim and 
mood; and with something of the varium et mutabile of the 
feminine temperament.” Lowell is set in the center of the 
Brahminiec cirele who. spoke. with ‘‘accents that are ours,” as 
the Times critic says.. With writers ‘‘as rotund and sententious 
as any in our eighteenth century,” this Boston group looks to the 
English observer as “an afterglow in America” of the age of 
Johnson and Goldsmith: 


“There were Longfellow, smiling serenely to music, and the 
greater Emerson shedding his silver—like the moon—without 
knowing it; and there was, too, ‘the little man,’ ‘my friend, Dr. 
Holmes,’ crisp and chirping, with an occasional poem secreted 
in his coat-pocket.” 


The element of “instability” in Lowell is the accounting 
cause for making him “the bard, the bookman, the humanist, 
the envoy, the governing wit and dilettante rather than the 
critic of two continents.”” Adding: 


‘Lowell called himself ‘the last of the great readers’; he was, 
at any rate, the last of American Ministers, and in some respects 
the*best. Like a true Brahmin, he was born on the confines of 
Brattle Street, five minutes from the Craigie House (Long- 
fellow); ten minutes from College Square, and a quarter of an 
hour from Eliot Norton’s, in a four-square timber Colonial 
house, amid aisles of immemorial elms; from the front pastures 
and prim spires were visible; on the right the smooth-sliding 
circuitous Charles slipping through brown salt meadows to the 
sea; behind Freshpond and Lexington.” 


Lowell’s birthday occurred on February 22, 1819—‘‘a day 
consecrated for all time to the pater patrie’’—and Lowell’s father 
is referred to as ‘‘in the comparative degree a Dr. Primrose”’: 


“Like Disraeli, ‘Jimmy’ was born in a library, and browsed 
on the imaginative part of it, beginning with the ‘Faerie Queene,’ 
but he was a rosy-cheeked boy full of vivacity, a precocious verse- 
writer, yet with traits inborn, it is said, of negligence and mys- 
ticism, a slightly hectic and excitable temperament. He grew 
fonder of his library and his ‘midnight darlings’ as he approached 
middle age, the age of Montaigne, but was nearly always a 
reluctant writer. ‘What shifts we make to escape thinking,’ 
writes Lowell; ‘every now and then my good spirits carry me 
away and people find me amusing, but reaction sets in the moment 
I am left to myself.’ 

“Two of the foremost American analysts, Brownell and Neill, 
have undermined Lowell’s status as a critic, describing his re- 
views as glittering cairns rather than organic growths with a 
chord of thought. But as Mungo Park among explorers, so 
Lowell is-as delightful as'a Livingstone among the tangles and 
thickets of the book world. His favorites were the majores: 
Shakespeare was his idol, and after him Dante, Cervantes, 


Chaucer, Milton, Gilbert, White, and Sir Walter. ‘Banish 


the -Antiquary, banish--Leatherstocking, and. -banish all the 
world.’ He lectured on these themes as a young man, and when 
he succeeded Ticknor and Longfellow, as Professor of belles- 
lettres at Harvard, no one ever answered the. description so 
perfectly as he did, tho York Powell might conceivably have 
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approached him had he concentrated his faculties. Lowell re- 
sembled his favorite ‘L. 8., the most lovable of men,’ in not 
being overaccessible; but he was a most sociable man; he drew 
out Holmes and Emerson, gave Longfellow and Alcott the 
headache, and kept the ball rolling brilliantly with such men as 
Story, Fields, Motley, and Norton. With Underwood he ini- 
tiated The Atlantic between 1857 and 1861, and afterward in 
war-days edited The Old North (American Review). He was 
reputed at one time for his brusqueries: ‘Maggots plentiful in 
new English brains—pitiably short commons’; ‘The Ten Com- 
mandments will not budge,’ @ propos of the copyright contro- 
versy: his remark about Milton’s blindness, which drew from 
Jowett his ‘Oh, for a stone bow to hit him in the eye,’ and his 
saucy remark to the Fellows of Emmanuel, ‘I must allow that, 
considering how long we have been divided from you, you speak 
English remarkably well.’ A patriotic poet needs to be a little 
touchy on the score of country, and Lowell firmly repudiated the 
area-bell for America. But the English soon got to love Lowell 
when he left Madrid in 1880 and came here as a Minister; and 
he loved England in its most English moments—witness his 
remark about Shakespeare and the Indian Mutiny, and his shy 
affection for St. Paul’s, Whitby, the English climate, and the 
English country house. If such essayists as Thackeray and Lamb 
surpassed Lowell handsomely by embalming cleverness in writing, 
Lowell easily eclipsed them in speaking. He delighted his 
hearers and often converted them, for he was a really great 
improviser; he nearly always conveyed the impression that he 
was not going to make a speech, but really had something to 
say. He was not infrequently a visitor at the office of the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ in Waterloo Place, and when 
he came he generally left something behind him, either a fleuret 
or a little present, or a story of the windfalls in life which some- 
times befall the most careless of men. ‘Vernon Whitford’ repaid 
his attentions with a rare affection, a grave solicitude concerning 
a Lowell memorial in Westminster Abbey, and, through the me- 
dium of his nephew, J. K. S., with a fine sonnet: 


Lowell, the labors of your noble life, 

Your statecraft and your high poetic skill, 

Were ay a force that made for union, till 

The peace now reigning hushed the ancient strife 
Between the mighty land that gave you life 

And that whose kinship distance could not kill. 

I think your death has drawn us nearer still... . 


‘*Lowell’s lifework is a true book-lover’s enchiridion, and in 
Lowell himself the propheey of old Samuel Daniel made over 
three hundred years ago is most appropriately verified: 


** And who in time knows whether we may vent 

The treasure of our tongue, to what strange shores 
The gain of our best glory may be sent 

To enrich unknowing nations with our stores? 
What worlds in the yet unformed Occident 

May come refined with accents that are ours? " 





ON REBINDING “UNCLE TOM’S CABIN ”—The rebinding 
of a book in a public library is one sure test of the book’s popu- 
larity. The book that goes oftenest to be redrest from one 
publie library is ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and this fact leads 
Frank Parker Stockbridge, writing in the New York Sun, to a 
little speculating on the answer his librarian furnished: 


‘““*Every year there is a new generation of young readers 
coming along who have never read “ Uncle Tom’; we keep a 
dozen copies of it in circulation all the time.’ 

‘‘One wouldn’t expect to find ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ in active 
demand south of Mason and Dixon’s line; but only a few days 
later, curiously enough, the title of Mrs. Stowe’s epoch-making 
work popped up in a list of the six most popular books of the 
month reported by a library in Texas! 

“Tf I believed that coincidences run in threes I would expect 
to see before long the announcement of a revival—with an 
‘all-star’ cast, perhaps—of ‘Uncle Tom’ on Broadway. One 
of the wisest theatrical managers I ever knew found it profitable 
to revive ‘Uncle Tom’ for a month’s run every four or five years. 
And New York must be the only spot outside of the still unre- 
constructed corners of the South whose inhabitants have not 
had a chance to see ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ in one or another of its 
dramatic forms within the last few years. 

‘*My librarian friend thought he was doing pretty well to keep 
a dozen copies of the book in circulation all the time. Allowing 
a week to each reader, that would give six hundred persons their 
introduction to Eliza and Legree, to Topsy and Little Eva and 
Tom himself, in the course of a year.” 
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HONORING FOCH IN SCHOLARSHIPS 


XFORD’S FIRST IDEA ofa “ Marshal Foch Scholarship” 
was a foundation of a chair of modern history, with special- 
ization in the military and political history of the Great 

War, but Foch himself, when appealed to, requested that French 
literature be the subject. So Magdalen College will have ‘‘the 
best course on French literature to be offered anywhere in the 
United Kingdom.” The foundation is made by a wealthy 
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resident of London who lost two sons in the war, and in making 
the donation stipulated that since it was to bear the name of the 
French general, he should select the subject. The incident is 
not lost on the Louisville Evening Post, which sees an example for 
emulation: 


“The idea is worth borrowing in this country. We would like 
to see a Marshal Foch Professorship for the study of French 
literature at a number of our colleges and universities. The 
truth is that, in the furor over the system of exchanged pro- 
fessorships with Berlin, we somewhat neglected the study of 
French literature in the years before 1914, and for many years 
past the study of French literature has been neglected in America. 
It is true that a smattering of the French language has been 
taught at the fashionable girls’ boarding-schools, along with the 
history of art and a few other harmless subjects, and there have 
been good courses in French at most of our high schools. But the 
mass of the American people, considering the avidity with which 
they snap up all that is good and much that is poor in English 
literature, have been very poorly taught in French literature. 
Many of us have read—frequently in very poor translations— 
Alexandre Dumas’ immortal ‘The Three Musketeers,’ altho 
many who have read that dashing piece of fiction have not had 
the opportunity to read the succeeding volumes. Victor Hugo 
has not been unknown, and every now and then we strike a 
cultured person who knows something about Voltaire, and 
Racine. But the bulk of the reading in translation of French 
in this country in the years prior to 1914 consisted of a perusal 
of very modern and very coarse French fiction, while the great 
masterpieces were neglected. The creation in this country of 
chairs at the universities for the study of all that is best in 
French literature would be a great thing for this country, and we 
hope it will be attempted.” 
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NGENUITY CAN “PICK MANY HOLES” in the Cove- 
nant creating the League of Nations, says The Guardian 
(London), the organ of the Established Church. This 

is not said in anticipation of the treatment the Covenant is 
receiving in America, but merely pointing out the fact that it is 
a human document. Taken broadly, however, continues The 
Guardian, “‘it is the most important and most promising charter 
of peace and freedom ever drawn up.’’ It is, moreover, a “frame- 
work rather than a completed building.”” But The Guardian 
further calls it ‘‘a great constructive document and a brilliant 
refutation of the pessimists who declared that an effectivo 
League of Nations was an impossibility.” It may be looked 
upon as a “scrap of paper”; but the “‘greatest forces in the 
world are behind it.” In a vein of even greater faith and 
jubilation The Church Times (London), which has the largest 
circulation of all Chureh of England newspapers, speaks of 
“‘what was five years ago a dream of idealists” as standing now 
“as the primary instrument of the new diplomacy.” It sees 
the “sufferings and losses of four terrible years of war” as not 
wasted, “‘for nothing else would have brought the Allied nations 
to the unity of sentiment necessary for producing such a result.” 
It even seés that Germany’s crimes before and during the war 
were necessary in order to convince men of “the need of a bridle 
strong enough to restrain such excesses in the future.” It looks 
back for inspiration and hope to the thorny path of our Federal 
Constitution, saying: 

“Tt was fitting that Mr. Wilson should have the honor of 
proposing the Covenant to the Conference at Paris, because of 
the driving force that he has put behind the idea, and still more 
because he represents a great Union which was established after 
a not dissimilar fashion a hundred and thirty years ago. A 
study of the history of the United States of America supplies 
the best ground for confidence in the future of the League of 
Nations. The Constitution framed in acute controversy by 
Hamilton and Jefferson, a compromise between antagonistic 
conceptions, was originally nothing more than a league of inde- 
pendent States, conscious of their weakness if standing apart. 
It has become much more, partly by pressure of circumstances, 
partly by the wise interpretations of the Supreme Court, partly 
under the leading of certain great men. The binding character 
of the Covenant was long in dispute; the right of secession was 
long discust as an open question. Andrew Jackson, the one 
precursor of Abraham Lincoln, struck the first note of triumphant 
unionism when he roughly handled the attempted independence 
of South Carolina. Lincoln had a far more difficult task. It 
was one thing for a single State to nullify constitutional acts of 
the United States Government; it was another matter when 
a large group of States agreed to secede from the Union and to 
fight for their independence. Only the arbitrament of war 
could decide that quarrel. Lincoln stretched to the uttermost 
the powers given him by the Constitution for meeting this 
trouble, but it was by standing on a generous interpretation of 
the Constitution that he succeeded, and, as a result, his interpre- 
tation became the established meaning of the covenant of 
union. Thus the Constitution could not absolutely prevent 
war among the States, but it made war difficult, and determined 
the result of war when it came. No more than this can be 
expected of the new League of Nations. It will probably be 
strong enough to prevent sporadic war, imposing peace on 
truculent or adventurous states, but its final establishment may 


* yet depend on another great war, in.which a group of recalcitrant 


states will be reduced to order by the agreement of the rest of 
the world in arms. 

“The authors of the Covenant have followed the Fathers of 
the American Constitution in not attempting too much at once. 
They have wisely attempted much less than was then done; for 
the task of uniting thirteen contiguous and similar States 


LONDON RELIGIOUS PRESS ON THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


on the American continent, tho the same in kind, was much less 
difficult than this attempt to unite the whole world in a League 
of Peace. Yet the difference should not be exaggerated. In 
respect of communications—a most important matter—the 
opposite sides of the world are now nearer together than were 
Georgia and Massachusetts a hundred years ago. Distinctions 
of a moral order are more serious. It is, therefore, good that the 
League is formed in the first instance by those states which have 
been acting together in war against an attempt to dominate the 
world, as the thirteen States of America had been banded 
together in resisting the domination of the British Crown, and 
that other states will be allowed to enter the League only as 
suitors accepting its principles already laid down. Some will 
be eager to enter; the rest will find it hard to stand out, Isolated 
states will be outlaws; the terms of the Covenant make it plain 
that the League will watch them jealously, and will not hesitate 
to interfere with any dangerous activities in which they may 
indulge. Mr. Wilson is reported to have said that in future 
there will be no neutrals. He must have meant that no state 
will be allowed to stand selfishly aloof from the common interests 
of the world. That follows from the establishment of law. 
When a breach of the peace occurs in an English street, a by- 
stander is not allowed to be neutral; he must respond to the call 
of the police for aid, or be himself an offender. How clearly 
this result is intended appears from the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth articles of the Covenant. The League will not undertake 
only the discipline of its own members; external states, if such 
there be, which threaten the peace of the world, are to be taken 
in hand, the offender being cut off from ‘all financial, com- 
mercial, or personal intercourse’ with other states, whether 
members of the League or not. Much more than mutual as- 
surance is in view. A definite reign of law is to be established, 
and there is to be a formal Court of International Justice.” 


On some points of interpretation certain factions in this 
country already have shown that The Church Times takes a 
good deal for granted: 


‘**This is not a tyranny of victors in a great war. The victory 
has made it possible, but the strongest among the five Powers 
which take the lead are themselves abating something of their 
normal claims. Great Britain renounces all rights of conquest 
in the vast territories occupied during the war, and will ad- 
minister some of them only as mandatory of the League. The 
United States make a concession even more nearly touching 
the national sentiment. The cherished Monroe Doctrine is 
superseded by the Covenant. The jealous guardianship of the 
American republics, claimed and exercised for nearly a century 
past by the Government of Washington, is transferred to the 
League of Nations. The division of the world into two political 
hemispheres, which has been for so long a corner-stone of the 
external policy of the United States, will disappear. It is a 
generous gift, a generous abandonment of privilege; the world is 
to be one. The other belligerent allies also make concessions. 
It is not yet clear how the foundation of the League will affect 
the conclusion with Germany and with what remains of other 
enemy countries, but one thing seems to be inevitable: if, on 
the one hand, the Covenant precludes the hope still nursed in 
Germany of a negotiated peace on the old lines, it makes it im- 
possible, on the other hand, to impose terms merely as victors 
dealing with the vanquished. The League will step in, as 
guardian of the peace of the world, and it will have to adopt 
a judicial attitude. That Germany, Bulgaria, and Turkey will 
be treated as criminal states we can not doubt, but the criminals 
will have justice. There will be something better than club-law.”’ 


The Methodist Recorder (London), the leading English organ 
of this Church, declares that “never in the history of the world 
has there been a proposal.so profoundly congenial to the Chris- 
tian spirit.” Whatever statesmen and soldiers think, ‘‘the 
Christian is captured from the first simply because he is a 
Chrisfian.” It adds: 
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“The voice of the Christian Church in all lands should make 
itself heard in its loftiest tones, and with invincible might. If 
we miss this vast success now, we miss for an age. The League 
is as sure to come as the Kingdom of God. It is for us to decide 
whether, having borne the incredible loss, we should not enjoy 
some foretaste of the immeasurable gain. 

“In a certain way the proposal is political. In the political 
aspects it has this peculiar, it contains nothing upon which any 
of the churches differ. It is to the interests of every branch of 
our common faith, as it is to the interests of all nations. The 
region in which the churches may generally unite, for political 
action, is limited; but in this matter there is a door opened, 
through which humanity may 
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THE TEXAS MAMMON OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 
: CHURCH that refuses to grow rich is naturally the 


object of wondering comment. The Merriman Bap- 

tist Church, at Ranger, Texas, discovered oil beneath 
its property, and is put in the way of dealing with the pluto- 
cratic temptation. It derives from wells sunk on its land a 
comfortable income which it distributes in charity. It refuses 
a cool million for boring privileges in the adjaeent churchyard. 
The congregation, says an Associated Press dispatch from Fort 





approach all manner of social, 
political, and material allevia- 
tions, without the slightest 
chance of difference. Once the 
League is founded, and suc- 
cessfully at work, there may be 
divergence as to the best de- 
velopment of the accumulated 
resources of civilization. But 
the resources will be available, 
and with the new opportunity 
may come a new unity. In the 
meantime the Church must 
decide. Can any one say that 
the response of the Church, as a 
Church, has been adequate to 
the vastness and the solemnity 
of the issue? There are immedi- 
ate problems, class problems, 
problems of economics, of com- 
bination, of passion, prejudice, 
and the evil heritage of the past 
—all immediate problems. It is 
the business of the Church to 
dare a distant view, to work 
for ‘the long hand,’ to teach 
patience that the foundations 
may be dug deep and laid upon, 
the rock. The political outlook 











Courtesy of “The Independent New Yor 
THE CONGREGATION THAT REFUSES A MILLION, 
Rather than disturb the repose of those who sleep in their churchyard by allowing oil- wells to be sunk there 











of the Church should be, not 
for an age, but for all time. That is precisely what is offered.” 





FRANCE AND THE VATICAN—Signs of restored cordiality 
between the Vatican and the French Catholic hierarchy are 
reported in a special dispatch from Paris to the New York Sun. 
This paper claims that news reaches it from a reliable source 
that ‘‘a veritable rapprochement between the Pope and religious 
organizations of France”’ is being effected. We also read: 


“Tt was notorious that the Vatican’s standing here deteriorated 
from the beginning of the war, and that it grew less with each 
papal maneuver to bring about an indecisive peace. The 
Pope’s complacency in the face of German outrages in the north 
of France and in Belgium, completed the isolation of the 
Church in France from the Holy See. 

‘‘Only recently, about the time of President Wilson’s visit 
to Rome, there were unmistakable signs that the Pope intended 
to restore if possible the link between the papacy and the leading 
Catholic nations emerging victoriously from the great struggle. 

“The Pope’s friendly audience with Mgr. Mitierghein, a 
noted French prelate occupying a high mission in the Vatican 
and who returned to Rome after an investigation in northern 
France and Belgium, followed by a reconciliation between the 
Holy Father and the Clerical Deputy, Abbé Lemire, paved the 
way for a rapprochement, which was finally effected by Cardinal 
Amette, Archbishop of Paris. 

‘“Mer. Amette left for Rome early this week. Before going 
he had a long interview with Premier Clemenceau, thus leaving 
no doubt of the object of his mission in Rome. 

“Incidentally the ceremonies of the canonization of Jeanne 
d’Are took place, helping thereby to divert attention from the 
more important aspects of the conference with the Pope. .... . 

‘However, it was not until Rome intervened personally in 
the matter of the theft of a hundred valuable religious articles 
which were removed to Germany by the Kaiser’s armies and 
resulting in the return not long ago of more than fifty cases 
of ecclesiastical ornaments from Cardinal Hartmann, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, that the rapprochement became a possibility.” 





Worth, limited to twenty-nine members, has voted that none 
shall personally profit by its good fortune, but that the entire 
income “shall be devoted to the glory of God.”’ Already it has 
distributed $100,000 among Baptist institutions in the State. 
The stand regarding the cemetery seems, according to the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, to be not as firm as the press 
dispatch conveys. It charitably observes that ‘few religious 
congregations have ever been placed in a dilemma”’ such as faces 


sé 


the Ranger people: 


** According to press dispatches the offer was refused, but it 
is intimated in news from other sources that the congregation 
is not a unit in this refusal. Some of the members argue that 
no desecration would be involved in turning the graveyard over 
to the oil-operators, if the bodies interred there were first re- 
moved to some spot less desirable as an oil location.” 


Perhaps such a view as that of the Louisville Times will 
later come to prevail with the tempted flock: 


“The twenty-nine members of the Merriman Baptist Church, 
at Ranger, Texas, have shown a very commendable spirit in 
refusing to profit by the oil dividends the church draws from 
leases on the churchyard, but perhaps they are a trifle academic 
in their attitude toward the little cemetery that adjoins the 
church, and for leases on which oil interests have offered $1,000,- 
000. The church property is entirely surrounded by oil-wells, 
and it seems that those who lie in the graveyard would be better 
off if removed to some land not troubled by the continuous 
clank of the drilling-rigs. 

**The church, it seems, now draws $200,000 per year from its 
interest in oil-wells sunk upon its property. Ranger, as is 
generally known—especially to those interested in oil—is a 
bonanza, the town being virtually honeyecombed with producing 
wells. As remarked, the church is surrounded by wells, as is the 
burying-ground; and it would seem the part of good judgment 
all round to remove the dust of those who sleep behind the 
church to some more quiet spot, give over the entire property 
to the production of oil, and worship at a better distance 
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: . that no one of them should personally profit 


, who found himself worrying about the future. 
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from the greasy appurtenances of industry. 

y the cause of God would prosper 
with the dividends to accrue from: ‘that & same 
industry.” 


Another observer from Rochester, - The 
Post-Express, does not miss the opportunity 
for the spiritual lesson in the example, and 
applauds it accordingly: 


** Any one who knows the probable financial 
status of a church of twenty-nine members 
in a rural community of two or three hundred 
people will realize at once that no ordinary 
temptation was resisted when they voted 


by the oil flow, but that the entire income 
should be devoted to the activities and insti- 
tutions of their church. Wiser thus was their 
decision than that of the opulent ruler in Israel 


The prospect of treasures in heaven appealed 
to him strongly, yet his treasure on earth was 
a bird in the ‘hand; so he departed sorrow- 
fully to think it over, seeming not to have 
come back, and all‘we know about him is the 
moral the ineidént points. It is true that 
this little group had, as he did not, the im- 
pressive statement about the camel and the 
needle’s eye to help them to right conclusions. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that their © 
action gives the country one of the most 
extraordinary. instances of self-denial and 








REV. J. H. MALLARD, 


Whom organized labor recognizes as 
its first chaplain. 


: ‘tidns that the World- Peace Conferenee pro- 
poses to form. It exprest its. Satisfaction 


Mississippi and in favor of the Federal 
Amendment to the National Constitution, 
and pledged its support to-the enforcement 
of prohibition laws. On every question 
concerning organized labor it took a firm 
stand in favor of the square deal to all con- 
cerned, and for a patriotic support of the 
Government and the present Administration. 
“The convention throughout was charac- 
terized by that fraternity that comes as a 
result of good will, bound with the conscious- 
ness of responsibility unto Almighty God.” 





A BREEDER OF SLUMS 


N INTIMATE RELATION that we 
A are_in danger of ignoring is pointed 
out between a five-cent fare and a 

decent life. No one denies that there is ‘‘a 
natural right of every man to live decently, 
and in an environment that has some element 
of attractiveness, even actual beauty.”’ While 
stating this claim, Mr. Ralph Adams Cram 
points out that since the last decade of the 
eighteenth century down to the outbreak of 
the war, living conditions, at least for work- 
men, have been growing steadily worse. 








genuine ardor for righteousness on record. 
Certainly this little group of believers seems 
to take the teaching literally and seriously; and if this be that 
foretold time when it was to be asked if faith should be found 
on -earth, the question is answered in jhe affirmative; for the 
little Texas hamlet has an ex¢ellent brand of it to show.” 





THE FIRST LABOR-UNION CHAPLAIN 


N MISSISSIPPI organized labor is taking one step toward 
securing the good will of serious churchgoing people by 
constituting the office of chaplain for the State Federation 

and encouraging the Ministerial Association of the State to send 
fraternal delegates to the Federation conventions. Rev. J. H. 
Mallard, who, according to a statement sent out by the secretary- 
treasurer of the Mississippi Federation, ‘‘has the honor to be the 
first chaplain of organized labor in America,” has this tribute 
paid to his work: 

“From .the valuable assistance rendered by our chaplain, not 
only in his office, but through his assistance in committee work 
and his debate upon the floor, we do not hesitate to recommend 
to all other State Federations this addition of a chaplain to the 
office of each State Federation, providing care is used in the 
selection of a man who is an adept to this position.” 


Each day’s session of the State convention is opened by Mr. 
Mallard, who is a Presybterian minister of Meridian, ‘‘in a 
manner that comports with the dignity of the body and infuses 
into the assembly a feeling of their responsibility-as patriots and 
men of affairs who have a work to do that will be tested by the 
highest moral standards of the future.’”’ Ministerial and other 
fraternal delegates are invited and are given all the privileges 
of the convention, except the power of veting.. This variety of 
talent, we read in the statement sent out by the Federation, 
“gives the convention a democratic cast that tends to make ‘its 
sessions delightful and entertainiug.’”’ And we are given some 
idea of what a labor convention that feels its religious respon- 
sibilities may be like: 


“The Federation, at its January meeting, took a favorable 
stand upon every moral issue that came to the conv: ention’s 
attention. Among them, it declared in favor of .compulsory 
education, went on record as opposing compulsory. military 
training as unnecessary at this time in view of the League of Na- 


Sporadic improvements notwithstanding, in- 
dustrial cities furnish ‘‘slums that in their ugliness and their 
disease-breeding and vice-breeding conditions were as bad as any 
recorded in history.”” Mr. Cram, who is a well-known architect 
and is chairman of the Boston City Planning Board, dwells 
in Reconstruction (New York).on the relation between high 
street-car fares and city slums in a way to arrest attention: 


‘We confront the necessity of building a new world on the 
ruins of one that has fallen, not without some signs of discredit. 
We have the free choice of building up a new era of real civiliza- 
tion or of reverting to another period of Dark Ages. On the 
choice we make depends the future of the world for the next 
five hundred years. What is our choice? Are we going to yield 
to the reactionary, status quo influences now showing them- 
selves; are we going to submit to the Bolshevik anarchy that, 
whatever its pretensions, can have issue only in barbarism equal 
to, if profoundly different from, the barbarism of the nineteenth 
century; or are we going to learn the lesson of the war, scrapping 
our old superstitions and our old methods as we serap the slums 
Ww hich are one manifestation thereof?’...... 

“One question immediately arises with regard to this second 
consideration, and that is transportation. To make decen- 
tralization possible, transportation must be quick, regular, 
reliable, and cheap. As a matter of fact, it comes in the end 
to the question of a five-cent fare. In Boston and many other 
localities we are confronted with a situation which works ab- 
solutely against this fundamental necessity of decentraliza- 
tion. The situation in Boston at the present moment is one 
which is working in the opposite direction through a progres- 
sive increase in fares on steam and electric railways. We be- 
gan at five cents and remained there for many years. We 
then went on to seven cents, have recently advanced to eight 
eents, and there is now a veiled threat that before long the 
minimum fare will be ten cents. 

**T believe that every one interested in the question of decent 
housing and in building up decent citizenship should set his face 
against this scheme of doubling the fares of our street-railway 
service. In sanctioning this increase in rates, Boston places 
itself absolutely out of line with the most progressive communi- 
ties in Europe. In England, France, Belgium, and I think 
Germany, the tendency has been and is now in the other direction 
—that is, toward reducing fares instead of increasing them. In 
Brussels, for example, I am told that many working people live 
twenty miles outside the city because they can obtain season 
tickets enabling them to come in to their work in the morning 
and go out at night on certain specified trains, the total cost per 
week being twenty cents, or less than two cents per trip.” 
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STYLEPLUS CLOTHES 
























Dressed for action 
on the home front 


wat Pm, 





The well-dressed man has part of his 
battle won in advance. 


His clothes help to put his personality 
across. 


Styleplus Clothes have the correct style 
that marks the man 


Styleplus are manufactured by our own 
unique method—concentration of great 
volume. 


This lowers manufacturing costs and 
enables us to produce exceptional 
values at moderate prices. 


le in fabrics, style, workmanship 
and durable quality Styleplus 
Clothes area most attractive buy. 


A wide range in fabrics and f g 
models for your selection. 4 


Snap for young fellows. 


Appropriate models for 
mature men. 


The right size to fit every 
physique. 


Make your dollars produce! 
Visit your local Styleplus Store 
today. 


Copyright 1919 


Henry Sonneborn 
& Co., Inc. 








Sold by one leading clothing-merchant 
in most cities and towns. Write for 
Styleplus booklet and name of local dealer. 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED . 


“The sleeve ticket fells - € price” 


Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 
Founded 1849 Baltimore. Md. 















AMERICA’S ONLY KNOWN-PRICED CLOTHES |” * 
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EVER-READY OTHERS 
—All Bristles —Wood Plugs 
—No Plugs —Displacing Bristles 


The Honest Brush 


All Bristles—No Plugs—Hard Rubber Grip 


We present the Ever-Ready Shaving Brush. 
It’s new! Because it’s honest through and 


through, it’s a worthy addition to the Ever-Ready 
family of face favorites. 

It’s a brush scientifically built on the same 
quality guarantee that protects ten million users of 
the Ever-Ready Safety Razor and the Radio Blade. 

It’s a brush built of sterilized materials in sani- 
tary surroundings—it comes hermetically sealed 
in a wax envelope and an individual carton, un- 
touched from maker to user. 
































Shaving Brushes 


The Ever-Ready is a shaving brush of more and 
better bristles—the ferrule is filled with bristles and 
not wooden plugs. Some supposedly reputable 
manufacturers save bristles by concealing wooden 
plugs in the bristle base—a clever method that 
deceives customers but makes bad brushes. The 
right-hand diagram will show you how it’s done. 


Hard Rubber Grip 


Ever-Ready Bristles are 
quality bristles, firmly fixed , 
in a grip of hard rubber 
and (unconditionally 
guaranteed not to shed. 


Your dealer has the Ever-Ready 
Shaving Brush—30c to $6.50. 

Each brush embodies the highest 
degree of material and workmanship 
possible at its price. The Ever- 
Ready Special at $1.00 is the best 
brush ever sold for the money. 


American Safety Razor Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Makers of Ever-Ready 
Safety Razors 
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EDUCATION -IN~ AMERICANISM 


Lessons in Patriotism prepared for THE LITERARY DIGEST and 
especially designed for High School use 











a 





” 


Eprror1ran Nots—These ‘“‘ Lessons in Patriotism are 


based on 


statements by authorities of the races here discust. 


The series has a twofold object: First, to give the latest information and opinion on foreign races being assimilated into American 
thought and institutions; secondly, to advise Americans on their responsibilities toward this new increment of American citizenship. 





BOHEMIANS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The largest colony of Bohemians is situated in Chicago, 

where their population is estimated at from 110,000 to 
120,000.. In New York City and its environs there are ap- 
proximately about 60,000 Bohemians. The total number of 
Bohemians in various sections of the United States, which shall 
be later indicated, is about 750,000. This figure includes the 
Bohemians by birth and by descent. All Bohemians in this 
country, we are informed, crave citizenship in their new home, 
They are so proud of the acquirement of their final papers 
of citizenship that they make the date an occasion of celebra-~ 
tion among their relatives and friends. 


EDUCATION OF THE BOHEMIANS HERE—The great 
majority of Bohemian children attend the public schools of the 
United States. Large numbers also attend Bohemian free 
schools and parochial schools in districts where the Catholic 
Bohemians are flocked. Thus we find more Bohemians in 
parochial schools in a great Bohemian settlement like Chicago. 
It is to be noted, also, that the Bohemian public schools are 
designed for the specific purpose of instruction in Bohemian 
history and the mother tongue. In the public schools of the 
United States they receive training in the history of all the 
world and all its nations. But, of course, they do not have 
such intensive courses in Bohemian history and the language 
as are afforded in the Bohemian common schools. The latter 
schools are supported by Bohemian societies and are in operation 
every day from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. and from 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. on 
Saturdays. The Bohemian common schools are attended not 
only by children, but also by certain adults ambitious to learn. 


OCCUPATIONAL TREND OF THE BOHEMIANS— Many 
Bohemians who came to these shores in great numbers before 
the war crippled transportation were inclined toward farming. 
They would settle on the Eastern coast and engage in the first 
profitable employment offered with the object of earning and 
saving enough money to own a farm in the Middle West or 
Southwest. In these sections, as appears later in this record, a 
large proportion of Bohemians took root in the earliest days of 
their immigration. The prosperity of some never led them 
farther than Connecticut or New Jersey, whereas, on the other 
hand, Houston still remains a region of Bohemian agricultur- 
ists, who are rich and influential. They have been so long 
in the State of Texas that a notable proportion are wholly 
Americanized. 


THEIR SPREAD THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY — The 
Bohemians have in general settled somewhere east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Yet the scattering of their population in all parts of 
the country is evident from the branches of their famous athletic, 
educational, and social organization called Sokol. The Sokols 
are to be found in representative cities of the Pacific coast such 
as San Francisco and Seattle. The word Sokol means a falcon, 
and throughout the country there are many branches of this 
society, which develop and encourage the physical, mental, 
and social well-being of the Bohemians. There are three chief 
Sokol organizations, the most important of which is the Sok- 
olska Obec. The other two are the Teloeviene Sbory Sokolske, 
and the Catholic Sokol “ Orel,” the latter word meaning “ Eagle.” 
Nearly all Bohemians belong to a branch of one of the three 
Sokols. ; 

COLONIES OF BOHEMIANS—There is a Sokol association 
wherever Bohemians are in settlement and they incline to fix 
themselves in colonies, especially in urban districts. In New 
York City, for instance, they are congregated largely on the far 
East Side, between Fifty-ninth and Eighty-sixth streets. In 
this district Bohemian wealth in real estate alone has been 
estimated from tax reports at $8,000,000. In Chicago, where 
the Bohemians are much more numerous, their wealth is valued 
in all kinds of possessions at a much higher figure. After the 


Cotte CENTERS OF BOHEMIAN POPULATION — 


armistice was declared a Bohemian Chamber of Commerce was 
organized in Chicago and another in New York. Both chambers 
have sent delegates of commerce to the Czecho-Slovak Republic. 
Formerly, we are advised, many articles of trade and manu- 
facture produced in Bohemia came westward imperiously 
stamped as “‘ Made in Germany” or as “ Made in Austria.” 
Now, with the new order in Europe, matters will be different. 


BOHEMIANS IN OUR WORK-A-DAY LIFE—In American 
centers of industry the Bohemians loom large in the trades, 
mechanical and other. In Chicago, for instance, they are to be 
found in all labor fields from the stock-yards onward. How 
important they are in agriculture has been mentioned and will 
be shown more specifically in the following paragraphs. Living 
in colonies as they do they have their own doctors, lawyers, 
publishers, and tradesmen. They take an active interest in 
American politics, and in States where women have the right 
to vote Bohemian women do not neglect it. In Chicago there 
are five banks owned by Bohemians. We have one Congressman 
from that region, Hon. Adolf Sabath. Among other prominent 
Bohemians may be noted Mr. Stanley E. Vraz, explorer and 
lecturer, who has traveled all over the world and largely in South 
America. He has published many volumes of his explorations 
in the Bohemian language and several have been translated 
into other languages. 


EARLIEST BOHEMIAN IMMIGRANTS — From the earliest 
times Bohemian colonists are on record. In the fifties the 
number of Bohemian immigrants had become notable as among 
all Slavic immigi as well as of all from Austria, whether 
Slavie or not. we learn from a most valuable study of 
“ Our Slavic Fellow Citizens,” by Emily Greene Balch, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Economics (Charities Publication Com- 
mittee, New York). We are informed by a well-informed 
Bohemian whom she quotes as follows: “ The first emigration 
from Bohemia to the United States took place in the few years 
succeeding the revolution of 1848 in Austria, and the cause 
therefor was almost entirely political dissatisfaction due to the 
reaction toward despotism which followed that revolution. 
These first settlers were of the most intelligent class of people, 
and in very many cases of the wealthy classes. They estab- 
lished themselves in St. Louis and in Caledonia, Wisconsin, 
near Racine.’’ As happened in other European countries, the 
California gold-fever of 1849 brought many Bohemians to 
these shores. 


EARLIEST AMERICAN COLONY OF BOHEMIANS — 
St. Louis, which has always remained an influential Bohemian 
center, according to Mrs. Balch, is the seat of the first colony of 
Rohemians, in which city they had established a Catholic church 
as early as 1854. Texas also stands in the vanguard as a State 
that drew Bohemian settlers. Altho they suffered all the 
privations and discouragements fated to pioneers, especially 
during the Civil-War years, the Bohemians persisted in their 
inclination toward Texas. In 1906 their number in the Lone 
Star State was estimated at 60,000, “ a respectable and respected 
element of the farming districts.” Another State which fostered 
the incoming of Bohemians, as well as of other immigrants, is 
Wisconsin. Of Wisconsin Mrs. Balch reports that “ the 
Bohemians were at Caledonia, near Racine, on Lake Michigan, 
in 1844. The first Bohemian newspaper in this country, Slavic, 
was published here.” 


OTHER BOHEMIAN SETTLEMENTS—St. Louis, Texas, 
and Wisconsin are not the only seats of early settlements, and 
our informant cites Mr. Rudis Jicinsky as authority in the 
Cedar Rapids Gazetie for the statement that almost simul- 
taneously Bohemians were colonizing in New York, Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, and Iowa. In the sixties 


Bohemians began to settle in Nebraska and from the eighties 
onward in the Dakotas and in Oklahoma. 
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ROOPS returning from the seat of 
war, and proudly parading the ave- 
nues of American cities, evoke hearty po- 
etic welcome from various writers. Nor 
are those soldiers forgotten who will never 
return. In fact, perhaps they are the ones 
most poignantly thought of, and yet in the 
verse to their memory there is no note of 
despondency to sadden those who survive 
them. On the contrary their supreme sac- 
rifice is blazoned forth in glory. It will be 
recalled that a notable feature of a parade 
of returned soldiers in Washington was an 
enormous banner with one gold star bearing 
the legend, ‘To the boys we left behind.” 
That they must not be forgotten is grace- 
fully enjoined upon us in these lines of 
Clinton Scollard, which we quote from the 
New York Sun: , 


THE UNRETURNING 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


For us, the dead, tho young, 
For us, who fought and bled, 
Let a last song be sung, 
And a last word be said! 


Dreams, hopes, and high desires, 
That leaven and uplift, 

On sacrificial fires 
We offered as a gift. 


We gave, and gave our all, 
In gladness, tho in pain; 
Let not a whisper fall 
That we have died in vain! 


A tribute to our soldier dead is rendered 
also in verses contributed to the New York 
Times by Annette Kohn. 


OUR SOLDIER DEAD 
By ANNETTE KOHN 


“In Flanders fields, where poppies blow.” 

In France where beauteous roses grow. 
There let them rest—forever sleep, 

While we eternal vigil keep 

With our heart's love—with our soul's pray'r, 
For all our Fallen ‘‘Over There.” 


- + - 


The earth is sacred where they fell- 
Forever on it lies the spell 

Of hero deeds in Freedom's cause, 

And men unborn shall come and pause 
To say a prayer, or bow the head, 

So leave these graves to hold their dead. 


Let not our sighing nor our tears 

Fall on them through the coming years, 
Who on the land, on sea, in air, 

With dauntless courage everywhere, 
Their homes and country glorified— 
Stood to their arms, and smiling died. 


Great France will leave no need nor room 
That we place flowers on their tomb— 
And proudly o’er their resting-place, 

Will float forever in its grace, 

O’er cross and star, and symbol tag, 
Their own beloved country’s Flag. 


The morning sun will gild with light, 

The stars keep holy watch at night, 

The winter spread soft pall of snow, 

The summer flowers about them grow, 
The sweet birds sing their springtime call, 
God's love and mercy guard them all. 


A brilliant sonnet by the late Maj. 
William Sinkler Manning, of the 316th 
Infantry, 79th Division, is published in the 
New York Times, of which daily he was 

a staff member in Washington before he 








entered the service. It will be recalled 
that Major Manning was a son of Governor 
Manning, of South Carolina, and was 
killed in action on the Meuse, November 
6, 1918. The poem was first published in 
The Stars and Stripes, the official organ 
of the Ameriean Expeditionary Force, on 
November 14. 


THE FRONT—AT LAST 
By Mas. WILLIAM SINKLER MANNING 


Now I am free to do, and give, and pay, 
Not stinting one for other debts I owe. 
My debts were these: To smile with friendly 
show 
On all about, too close for other play; 
To say to all the nothings I could say, 
And miss the silence which my friends would 
know; 
To heed the clock that ticked me to and fro 
To ill-done tasks, long-drawn, diluting day. 


But now I am come to a wide, free space 

Of easy breath, where my straight road doth lie; 
And all my debts are funded in this place 

To one debt, tho the figures mount the sky. 
My debts are one, my foe before my face— 

I shall not mind the paying when I die. 


In harmony with the spirit that evoked 
the above sonnet are three stanzas from 
The Magnificat Magazine (Manchester, 


| N. H.). 


SACRIFICE 


By J. Corson MILLER 


Sing not to me of earthly power, 


For winds make sport of the dust of kings; 
In many an immemorial hour 
Men fought and bled for trivial things. 
Sing me the prayer that lifts from some white 
heart, 
As Earth’s immortal part. 


For deeds that live to gain reward, 

And dreams that barter Love for Fame: 
These all shall die as with a sword, 

And be forever linked with shame. 
The great white visions born of pain and death, 
These have eternal breath. 


And as a comet sweeps the sky, 
To reappear through cycling years, 
So shall Love’s deeds supreme and high 
Enkindle hope again from tears. 
Sing me Love’s utter sacrifice and loss— 
Christ's death upon the Cross. 


Laurence Housman’s newest book of 
verse (Small, Maynard & Co., Boston) 
bears the reminder that he is the author 
of ‘‘An Englishwoman’s Love Letters,” 
which was a literary mystery and sensation 
some years ago, and like most such is 
almost if not wholly forgotten. But the 
author in the meantime has achieved no 
mean reputation as a lyrist, and tho the 
present volume, entitled ‘“‘The Heart of 
Peace,” is not exceptional compared to his 
previous work, we do find in many pages 
fresh instances of his simplicity, ease, and 
warmth of feeling. 


THE QUICK AND THE DEAD 
By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


Evening rose from a bed of rain, 

And out of the west day dawned again; 

With outstretched fingers of falling light 

She touched the tree-tops and made them bright; 
And under the leaves, a-spark with dew, 

The cry of the blackbird sparkled too; 

And every hillock, and glade, and tree 

Was filled with the makings of melody, 





As the dying light streamed miles along 
Through murmur of water, and leaf, and song. 
Then out of the east, in a paling mist, 

The dead-faced moon came up to be kissed: 
Slow and solemn we watched her rise, 

A face of wonder with cavernous eyes. 

There life is changeless and time without worth, 
There nothing dies or is brought to birth; 
Her day is done, she is filled with dearth, 

Old she looks to the young green earth, 

Old as the foam of a frozen shore, 

Old—for nothing can age her more! 


O young green earth, go down into night, 
Rejoice in thy youth till its days are o'er! 
Time speeds, life spends; therein is delight, 
Till youth and the years can age no more. 


Poetry: A Magazine of Verse (Chicago) 
offers some unrimed lines on aviation 
written not about the new race of bird- 
men and their wings by a mere outside 
observer, but apparently by a man who 
himself is an aviator. We quote: 


AERO-LAUGHTER 
By Rospert M. McALMON 


Yeou’ve never laughed 

Until the world 

Has been beneath you 

A mosaic map of lines and dots, 
Called roads and mountains 

By minute moving spots 
Named men. 

The jollity 

Of this petty panorama! 


When your plane, 
Overcome with mirth, 
Ripples in air pockets 

With uncontrollable lurches, 
Nesing down with a dart 
To frighten the tiny earth; 
Then recovers, fleeting 

To heights beyond eyes’ seeing, 
Far from ears’ hearing, 

You are all tense 

With the comedy of life 
And the world’s being. 


At night the stars 

Chortle gleefully with you. 
The moon beams, 

Benignly sharing your joy. 
Thinking: ‘I laugh! 

The world?—rather one world, 
The buffoon of them all.” 


Another record of the emotions felt by 
the aviator and exprest in poetic terms is 
given in the lines entitled ‘“‘ Aero-Metre.” 


AERO-METRE 
By RopertT M. McALMON 


In pale spaciousness 

I blend with subtle infinity. 
The wing wires of my plane 
Whistle a monotone 

That lulls my earthly unrest 
To sleep. 

The faint blur before me 

Of whirring propellers 
Soothes my eyes. 

I have no objective. 

The sky is bare; 

The here and there 

Have equal values. 

There is no ultimate to strive for— 
Only higher air. 

Thinner and more fair. 


My plane sees a star to vault, 





But tediously pendulates 
In measured expansion 
Far below. 
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Seen under a powerful magnif. ‘ying 
glass, a dull razor blade looks lake a 
saw edge 


| 





Stropping keeps these tiny teeth in 
perfect alignment; provides a smooth, 
keen edge for every shave 


after-smart of shaving 


—its remedy 


TRETCHING the skin 

over the face or shaving 

up represent the attempt to 

make a dull blade cut through 
the beard. 


After-smart inevitably re- 
sults. 


The remedy lies in using a 
razor that provides a keen 
edge for every shave. 


The AutoStrop Razor gives 
you a cool, comfortable shave 
every time, irrespective of 
coarse beard or tender skin. 


AutoStrop Razor 


On sale all over the world 


The AutoStrop Razor set 
_ includes a silver - plated 
self-stropping razor, 12 
blades and a strop, ina 
compact, convenient case. 


Its sharp, rightly tempered 
blades cut clean. 


You don’t need to use a 
new blade each time to in- 
sure a keen blade. To give 
you maximum service from 
every dozen blades, the razor 
is made self-stropping. 


This patented stropping 
feature enables you to keepa 
keen edge on your blade for 
every shave. 


The AutoStrop Razor is the only 
safety razor that sharpens itself, 
shaves and cleans without remov- 
ing the blade. 


AutoStrop 
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Makes Hard-water 
Shaving Easy 


: ALF of the men of the United States have to shave with 





Send 20c. in stamps for trial sizes of the four 


Send 4c. for a trial size of the perfume you 


or stringy. Wherever you travel, whatever water you get, the prefer—Violet. Camation, English Lilac ot 

Williams’ lather is always abundant, creamy, velvety, and will a - 

not dry on your face. Globe-trotters, traveling salesmen, 

aq sailors and soldiers know this. They know, too, that the 

: patented holder-top adds great convenience in using the stick 
—a convenience which grows greater the longer you use it. 
Get a stick tonight and defy the hardest water and the hard- 
est conditions, 


Williams 322 


ie THE J.B.WILLIAMS COMPANY, GLASTONBURY, CONN, 


sis m4 ‘0! hown here. he ide which 
‘hard’? water. And the Williams’ chemists took care- i Cmahninowe” 
: ful note of that fact when they created their shaving soap. P corde by be ay ao 
Even the “‘hardest’’ water can’t make Williams’ lather sticky Alter the shave or the bath. you will enjoy the 
' 
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GEN. GOURKO AND OTHERS ON 
RUSSIA DURING THE WAR 
Gourko, Basil (General). War and Revolution 


in Russia, 1914-1917. 8vo, pp. xvi-420. | New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $4. 


Wilton, Robert. Russia’s Agony. 8vo, pp. xviii- 
357. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5 net. 


oe Robert Crozier. Russian Revolution 
Aspects. 8vo, pp. x-294. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.50 net. 

The author of the first of these books, 
describing affairs in Russia during the 
period of the war with the Teutonic Powers, 
was chief of staff for five months (1916-17), 
and commander-in-chief for four months 
(March to June, 1917). Prior to that he 
held high command in the cavalry and was 
in a great deal of the fighting, including the 
débdcle at Tannenberg. His story is, 
therefore, founded on the most intimate 
experience and is entirely authoritative. 
It begins with July 24, 1914, tho it neces- 
sarily is retrospective—going back to the 
Russo-Japanese War—when it gives causes 
and reasons for the course of events. 

Action by the Russian Government 
began when it became clear that Austria 
intended to take full advantage of the 
Serajevo incident. Previous to July 24, 
so far was the Government from expecting 
trouble that the soldiers had already left 
for their summer training. On the 26th 
orders were given for preparatory mobili- 
zation to take place July 29-30 in four 
military districts. Immediately afterward 
general mobilization was ordered for 
July 30-31. Then came the Kaiser’s 
ultimatum and the declaration of war. 
The sequence of events, according to 
General Gourko, was: eight Austrian 
Army corps mobilized against Servia, the 
Russian order for partial mobilization, 
Austria’s mobilizing of all her armies, 
Russian order for complete gathering of her 
forces, Germany’s declaration. 

The great fact standing out in General 
Gourko’s first chapter is the lack of 
realization by Russia of an impending 
crisis, and a corresponding unpreparedness 
all the way from the General Staff down. 
Munitions could last only a couple of 
months, and further manufacture had not 
been provided for. And these particulars 
are but examples of the looseness of 
Russian preparations. 

The strategical development depended 
on the huge salient of Poland thrust in be- 
tween Hast Prussia and Austria-Hungary. 
There were both weakness and strength in 
this: it was assailable on both flanks, yet 
afforded choice of striking a main blow at 
either Germany or Austria. But the weak- 
ness preponderated, and in case of war the 
policy had been to make the Vistula the 
real defensive line. Yet this operation had 
not been completed, while frontier and 
Warsaw forts had been demolished. Ger- 
many aimed her main blow at France, 
counting on Russia’s immense distances, 
and consequent slowness of mobilization. 
But since the latter operation was accom- 
plished more quickly than was expected, 
there came the Russian invasion of East 
Prussia, leading up to the diastrous battle 
of Tannenberg. The necessary diversion 
of German troops from France had its 
importance in relieving the French and 
affording them time for development. But 
at Tannenberg at least two entire corps 
with their staffs were captured and the 
melancholy loss of General Samsonoff re- 








sulted. The story of the latter’s dis- 
appearance illustrates some features of the 
retreat: 


“Night fell. Samsonoff, accompanied 
by five other staff officers, was guiding 
himself through the thick forest toward the 
Russian frontier. . . . The little party, 
mounted on horseback, passing out of the 
forest, despite the darkness, were seen 
by a party of German infantry armed 
with machine guns. Amid a hail of bullets 
the party dismounted and continued their 
way on foot into another belt of forest. 
Utter darkness surrounded them... . 
General Samsonoff, who suffered from 
heart-trouble and found his breathing 
more and more difficult, lagged behind. 
There came a time when everybody had 
been called and all had answered but 
Samsonoff. ... His ultimate fate has 
never been definitely cleared up, altho 
little doubt remains that he died a lonely 
death during that melancholy flight through 
the darkened forest. ... In the course 
of time . . . we ascertained that in that 
locality an unknown soldier had been 
buried and that from his dead body a gold 
medallion had been taken. We obtained 
possession of the medallion and found in 
it the portrait of Samsonoff’s wife. There 
can be little doubt that Samsonoff died 
and was buried in that lonely forest.” 


The story of the retreat after Tannen- 
berg reveals the lack of understanding both 
of German preparedness and of the Russian 
need of everything in modern warfare. 
With numbers of men abundant, sup- 
plies, munitions, and transport were never 
equal to the demand. The predominance of 
German heavy artillery in particular was 
“sharply emphasized.” Not till 1917 was 
anything like equality realized, and the 
shortage of officers was almost as complete. 

Adding to the frequent difficulties of 
military retreat under disaster was the 
flight of the civilian population under 
pressure of rumors concerning German 
terrorism. The hardships of the wounded 
in these circumstances can hardly be 
conceived, and the medical service was 
largely under volunteer organizations. 
Moreover, lack of foresight was manifest 
in the general control of economic pro- 
duction both of military materials and of 
food and clothing. 

In this detailed manner General Gourko 
follows the campaigns in Poland, Galicia, 
and the débdcle in Roumania. Even this 
last, however, probably had its beneficial 
reaction on other fronts. In 1916, under 
the urging of our author, the Czar signed 
the ukase for a free Poland. In internal 
affairs the assassination of Rasputin was 
soon followed by the self-revelation of 
Protopopoff. And then arose (false) 
rumors that the Empress had counter- 
manded an order for an advance, and had 
interested herself in behalf of German 
prisoners. How this undermined the 
morale was revealed only after the revolu- 
tion, and not fully till the Maximalists 
gained control. The revolution came as a 
surprize even to General Gourko— 


“Leaving Petrograd (the first week in 
March), it never entered my head that two 
weeks would not pass before the city 
would be the scene of events which would 
bear world-wide significance.” 


The officers were little flustered by the 
abdication, soldiers were taking the oath 
to the temporary Government, and the 
turn seemed about to take a quiet direc- 








————— 


tion. But agitators aroused mobs, the 
Army became involved, German pressure 
stiffened, patriotism ebbed, and anarchy 
was soon broadcast. Our author describes 
the measures under Kerensky’s rule; his 
own arrest, confinement, release, and 
arrival, October 15, 1917, on English soil, 
with which he closes his narrative. 

This story, as is already indicated, is 
intimate, detailed, and much of it personal. 
it lacks something of objectivity, since the 
writer’s personal interest is close. It will 
stand, however, as one of the important 
documents out of which will eventually be 
written the account of the night before 
Russia’s darkest day, through which that 
unhappy country has been and is now 
passing. 

Mr. Wilton’s volume and Mr. Long’s 
are products of first-hand knowledge, 
experience, and observation. ‘The first is 
by a man who has lived in Russia since his 
boyhood, has served as correspondent in 
Russia for the London Times, and had 
entrée to the court, besides being in the 
confidence of and at home with all classes. 
His knowledge, therefore, is not ‘‘ picked 
up,” but absorbed and assimilated. Mr. 
Long visited Russia three times, and was in 
1917 the correspondent there for the 
American Associated Press. His book is, 
therefore, the product of the observer 
rather than of the intimate acquaintance. 
The two volumes differ in the impression 
they make in just this measure. Mr. 
Wilton strikes with the profundity of 
insight into causes, Mr. Long with: the 
instant impressions of a trained observer. 

Mr. Wilton sets out to answer the 
questions, What is Bolshevism? and, Why 
did the Russians succumb to its influenees? 
To the first he replies in brief that ‘ Bol- 
shevism demands an immediate applica- 
tion of socialistic ideals,’ by whatever 
means and by the help of any persons what- 
soever. It “recognizes no nationality, no 
society, no family—nothing but a con- 
glomeration of manual workers governed 
by ‘idealists’ with the help of a Red 
army.” The second he answers by re- 
calling the Russian’s mystic idealism, the 
sufferings and perplexities of the war, and 
the dense ignorance which in an ill-governed 
state predisposed the people to “psychic 
disorder.’”’ His volume is the expansion of 
these answers—in a study that gives the 
recent background of popular government 
promised and withdrawn until the people 
lost all faith and all confidence in its rulers, 
on or behind the throne, as well as a lively 
and well-reasoned aecount of the outbreak 
and course of the revolution itself. We 
have space for but two extracts, which, 
however, cast a lurid light on the facts and 
their portent: 


“Germany’s ruthless attempt to domi- 
nate the world will not have failed until 
Bolshevism is overthrown. The lists are 
still open. Germany, bleeding and dis- 
traught, has an unconquered ally in Bol 
shevism. By sapping the bases of our 
national life, Berlin still hopes to destroy 
the fruits of our victory. ntil the evil 
has been reached in its present stronghold, 
Moscow, and Russia has revived to new 
nationhood, the German conspiracy will not 
have been Grusht—there can be no real 
peace in the world.” 

“Bolshevism is not Russian—it is es- 
sentially non-national: its leaders belong 
almost entirely to the race that lost its 
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O* plunging destroyers at sea—in teeming muni- 
tion plants—by the flare of guns on the West- 
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country and its nationhood long ago. 
In April, 1918, the Bolshevik ‘Government,’ 
including 384 ‘People’s Commissaries,’ 


was represented by 2 negroes, 13 Russians, - 


15 Chinamen, 22 Armenians and Georgians, 
and more than 300 Jews. Of the last, 264 
{over »two-thirds}] had come to Russia 
from the United States during the 
‘Revolution.’” 


Mr. Long “‘records in narrative form the 
more striking events seen by a newspaper 
correspondent long familiar with the 
country, people, and language.” For 
instance, the first chapter describes the 
Czar on the three occasions when he saw 
him—1899, 1906, and 1917, and the quiet, 
undramatie event of the arrest and con- 
finement at Tsarskoe Selo of the Emperor 
of all the Russias. The second deals with 
the systems of secret police. The third 
with the personnel of the Revolution. The 
fourth portrays the Soviet system and 
ascribes the Maximalist ascendency to 
weakness and irresolution on the part of 
the Government in not crushing an ag- 
gressive and menacing minority. The 
reform administration of Prince Lwvoff is 
described, and its overthrow by the now 
military Bolsheviki, then a minority of 
only one-third of the Constituent As- 
sembly. The Rebirth of Nihilism, Bol- 
shevism in Action, The Revolution in 
Finland, Kerensky and the Bourgeoisie, 
Korniloff at Moscow, The Revival of 
Orthodoxy, Korniloff’s Rebellion, Czarism 
and the Czar, and The Triumph of Bol- 
shevism are the titles of other chapters. 
It is distinctly a volume of impressions, 
vivid, striking, disheartening. 

The last two books quite supplement 
each other. Mr. Wilton’s is the more 
profound; Mr. Long’s perhaps the more 
picturesque and photographic. With them 
both in hand and mastered, one has a 
clear conception of causes and events since 
the overthrow of imperial autocracy and 
the substitution of its extreme socialistic 
cousin. 


AS TO HOW THE WORLD HAS VOTED 


Seymour, Charles, and Frary, Donald Paige. 
How the World Votes. The Story of Democratic 
Development in Elections. 2 vols., 8vo, boxed. Pp. xiv- 
405, xii-355. $6.50 net. C. A. Nichols Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 

The development of the franchise has 
followed a devious path, and, like many 
another property, has tended to turn upon 
its course with more or less betterment in 
each spiral. These two solid volumes con- 
tain a history of that development, going 
back to the Greek city-state and the 
Roman system, and tracing the vagaries 
and changes down to the present. The first 
volume covers ancient and medieval sys- 
tems, the British and Colonial unfoldings, 
that of the United States, and French 
theory and practise. Volume II deals 
with the franchise in Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, Russia, Scandinavia, the 
Low Countries, Switzerland, Spain and 
Portugal, South America, and Japan. Here 
is found also a bibliography of twenty 
pages, and each volume has a somewhat 
limited index. According to the authors, 
there have been four views of individual 
participation in government through the 
vote: 


“Man... has, in distant times and 
comparatively simple conditions, con- 
sidered it a natural accompaniment to his 
membership in the state, from which he 
could in no way divorce himself save by 
forsaking the state. Secondly, in the 
Middle Ages men voted only by virtue of 
the land or the title they held, not because 
of their manhood or their citizenship. This 
attitude was supplanted in the days of 
budding constitutionalism by the belief 
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in the franchise as an abstract right, to 
which a man is entitled, as he is t ought 
to be entitled to the rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. Finally, in 
the nineteenth century we have come to 
regard voting as we do office-holding, a 
function of citizenship to be exercised for 
the service and at the will of the state.” 


A review of these views put into prac- 
tise in Greece, Rome, among the German 
tribes, in England, France, and America, 
leads to the dernier cri of democracy in 
elections. 


**We may say with justice that we have 
passed from under the law of abstract 
rights to that of rights based on the dignity 
of humanity, for the newer vision of the 
franchise entails responsibility upon the 
voter as well as upon society. It excludes 
from full citizenship those who are not 
disposed to make themselves morally and 
mentally efficient members of the body 
politic, and will not trouble to place them- 
selves at the edge of the tide of civic life, 
where it may carry them upward to a riper 
and fuller self-consciousness.”’ 


A chapter is devoted to the Middle 
Ages, the growth of towns, rise of the 
prince-bishops with their exactions, the 
communal revolt—Europe-wide—the gen- 
eral assembly, use of the lot to select officers, 
the rise of the gilds and their rivalries, and 
the Imperial Electoral College of the Holy 
Roman Empire. The franchise had little 
democratic value, since the responsibilities 
of citizenship were evaded. 

Then follows a series of chapters detail- 
ing the development of the British system, 
going back to the Witenagemot of the 
Anglo-Saxons. The formation of the 
House of Commons came about through the 
king’s need of money and the conjoining 
of taxation and representation. The 
‘‘Model Parliament”? was summoned in 
1295. It consisted of two archbishops, 
all the bishops, the most important abbots, 
several earls, forty-one barons, two elected 
knights from each shire, and two burgesses 
from 115 cities and boroughs. Thus was 
set the pattern for the future, at least in 
part. We find here three classes, which sat 
apart: clergy, barons, commons. The first 
two soon came together, and by 1378 the 
House of Commons was recognized. And 
so came about the English Parliament. 
For by 1400 in that body resided the rights 
of taxation. The development is followed 
from that time to the Reform Act of 
1918. This act, 


“If not a revolutionary step, at least 
clears away most of the undemocratic 
survivals. ...It has gone far toward 
admitting all adult males to the suffrage 
by its simplification of the franchise. . 
Above everything, it secures the franchise 
to six million women. It has broken the 
political power of the plural voter and 
thrown the official expenses of elections 
upon the state. It... at least makes 
nearly equal the value of votes in all the 
constituencies of Great Britain.” 


The author closes this part of his treat- 
ment with generous praise of British leaders, 
because even during the war they did not 
lose sight of the ideals of democratic 
government at home. 

A chapter on the British colonies em- 
phasizes the fact that while the general 
norms of freedom characteristic of the 
British were followed, it was with a larger 
outlook, owing to absence, in the new con- 
ditions, of survivals from feudalism and 
like institutions, which survivals have 
always hampered more or less the natural 
progress of political institutions in. the 
homeland. 

The story of the American franchise is 
traced from Colonial times, with the in- 
heritance of British institutions. Manhood 
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suffrage at the Revolution was not yet in 
existence. Voting because of property 
rights was the rule in all the colonies; 
religious or moral tests were imposed in 
eight. The settlement of the West made 
for democracy, and the privileged classes 
lost bit by bit their advantages. What 
took place in the reconstruction of the 
South, how negro suffrage and domination 
developed and were defeated, are told in a 
single chapter. Then are described the 
machinery of elections, the contest between 
different forms of ballots, and the corrup- 
tion with the check to it in the purifica- 
tion of elections. Chapters follow on the 
party system and methods of nomination to 
office, and on Presidential nominations and 
elections. The account closes with these 
suggestions for the reform of the electoral 


“The needed reform of the system is 
twofold: abolition of the steer toy college 
and some provision for making the Federal 
count simply a process of addition. . . . 
To insure proper representation for all in 
the choice of a President, let those votes be 
allotted to the te ies in t 
ratio to the votes po by them. No 
voter would then feel or his ballot was 
east in vain, for even tho he and his fellow 

sympathizers secured only a decimal part 
of a Presidential vote in the State, that 
fraction would go to swell the total in the 
other States, instead of being wholly lost 
as at present.” 


The history of voting in France begins 
with the Revolution, and four chapters are 
devoted to it. The frequent upsets of 
government have, of course, had their 
effect. Universal suffrage was introduced 
in 1792, did not stay, but came back in 


1848, again to undergo restrictions, and so |: 


on. One of the peculiarities of French 
politics is the bloc rather than the party, 
since in France party lines are neither so 
rigidly drawn nor so exclusively followed 
as in Great Britain and the United States. 
The new system of representation which 
is proposed, but not yet carried through, 
intends that the distribution of seats 
depends on the “electoral quotient,”’ 7.c., 
the average number of votes a deputy 
would receive if all the votes were divided 
equally between the elected deputies. As 
this works out, minority representation is 
fairly secured, since the number of depu- 
ties each voting party secures depends 
not on majority vote, but on the com- 
parative strength in balloting. Still: 

*“Altho she was the first to adopt 
universal manhood suffrage, France has 
been slower than some other countries to 
perfect it by making all votes as nearly as 
possible equal. She has retained her old 
election customs, without the safeguards 
which universal suffrage needs, in order 
to make it a uabeeriiey index of the 
popular will.” 

The story of the ballot in the other coun- 
tries is told in the same painstaking 
method, with illuminating detail respecting 
the political systems in vogue and the 
peculiar conditions in each—for example, 
the matter of voting by Roman Catholics 
in Italy, where the strife between Quirinal 
and Vatican creates a difficult situation. 
One may well compare the different 
schemes, a performance which these two 
volumes make in a way quite easy. The 
general tendency throughout the world is 
toward universal suffrage. But the pre- 
liminary qualification is quoted from 
John Stuart Mill: ‘Universal teaching 
must come before universal enfranchise- 
ment.” “If the state gives the vote to 
the ignorant,” say our authors, “‘they will 
fall into anarchy to-day and into despotism 
to-morrow.” 
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WHEN PERSHING PUT DISCIPLENE 
INTO THE “VARSITY RIFLES” 


HE University of Nebraska was in- 

clined to consider military training a 
joke in those days, and when young Lieu- 
tenant Pershing appeared on the scene, on 
September 25, 1891, it was expected that 
he would court popularity by bending to 
popular opinion. The university’s idea 
of a military instructor was a handsome 
young West-Pointer who adorned faculty 
teas, did not bother the students with 
troublesome drills, and observed military 
regulations only to the extent of regularly 
drawing his pay. Pershing was not built 
on this plan. As a matter of fact, he had 
no way of disciplining the cadets, or of 
enforcing his orders, except by an appeal to 
the faeulty, and the faculty’s attitude was 
pithily put by the university’s chancellor, 
James H. Canfield, in a letter written in 
1895. Said the chancellor, referring to 
Pershing’s work: ‘He found a few men, 
the interest in the battalion weak, the 
discipline next to nothing, and the instinct 
of the faculty and the precedents of the 
university against the corps.” Neverthe- 
less, by some spiritual quality, by a ‘‘ word- 
less, soundless something” that radiated 
from him, he gradually “‘ turned the current 
and made it flow with him.” From the 
time when the students first went to the 
office of the new commandant to report, 
says George MacAdam, in the course of 
an excellent “‘Life of General Pershing” 
that is appearing in The World’s Work, 
there was a quality about Pershing that 
made those slouching, loafing ‘‘studes” 
hitch themselves up into the correct 
military attitude. The writer describes 
the percolation of this Pershing quality 
through the whole corps, beginning with 
the first inspection: 





The commandant went down the line, 
criticizing uniform or accouterments—a 
missing button, unblackened shoes, un- 
polished rifle. A cadet exprest the senti- 
ment of the battalion when he remarked 
under his breath to the student next to 
him: “This sort of thing may be all right 
in the regular Army, but it won’t go here.” 

As a matter of fact, Pershing had no 
way of disciplining the cadets, no way of 
enforcing his orders. But he made no 
effort at wheedling, at mollycoddling. 
Here, as elsewhere, he was a strict dis- 
eiplinarian. When the cadets were doing 
military duty, he treated them as tho they 
were regulars, duly enlisted in the United 
States Army. And, despite cadet prophecy, 
it went. 

The new commandant got the War De- 
partment to supply the corps with sixty- 
five new Springfield rifles, with fifty cavalry 
sabers. A target range was fitted up in 
the basement of the armory, and each cadet 
was taught how to shoot. He instituted 


the keeping of a book which would show 
the comparative record of each cadet, 
merits and demerits being entered side by 








side. At each drill the names of de- 
linqguents were read out. By his own 
intense interest in the work, he got the 
boys interested, got them to take a pride 
in themselves and in their corps. 

Less than three months after his com- 
ing to the university, we read in The 
Hesperian, one of the student publica- 
tions: “It is with pleasure that we are 
able to state that the military department 
is in a flourishing condition. There are 
192 cadets registered. . . . Lieutenant 
Pershing is bound to put, and to keep, the 
military department on a _ systematic 
basis. Let his efforts be fruitful.” 

The following year brought concrete 
evidence of just how fruitful his efforts 
were. The national competitive drills of 
1892 were to be held at Omaha. It was a 
competition to which crack companies 
came from all parts of the country, among 
them such splendid old organizations as 
the ‘‘Washington Fusileers,” the ‘Texas 
Tigers,” and others of like reputation. It 
was a big affair, several thousand soldiers 
participating. Pershing wanted to enter a 
company of his cadets. The proposal met 
with opposition. But finally Pershing 
had his way. 

And now we see a remarkable sight in 
this pacifist university: at 7 a.M. a com- 
pany of cadets out on the campus—drilling, 
drilling, drilling—two hours of it. At 
4 p.M., recitations over, the same company 
out again. Three hours more of drill. 

Pershing knew the abilities of every 
eadet in the battalion, and he picked the 
best officers and the best privates to form 
the company that was to uphold the honor 
of the university in the competition at 
Omaha. Company A was the nucleus 
around which the university’s crack com- 
pany was built. 

The great day came. The Governor and 
his staff were there, governors from several 
other States,'dignitaries, prominent citizens, 
and a large crowd. The Pershing-trained 
eadets took part in both classes of drill, the 
‘*Grand National” and the ‘‘Maiden.”’ To 
quote The Sombrero, the student annual: 
“In the former they failed, it is conceded, 
solely because they drew first place. In 
the latter their maneuvers were so rapid and 
exact that they executed the preseribed 
movements twenty-two minutes before 
the expiration of their allotted time. They 
were awarded $1,500 prize money and were 
presented by the citizens of Omaha with 
the ‘Omaha Cup,’ the most cherished 
souvenir of the occasion.” 

The university, the State, was proud of 
this unexpected achievement. Pacifism, 
so far as it affected the cadet battalion, 
went into eclipse. The university’s military 
department was seen in a new luster, a 
luster that was shared by its commandant. 
As The Sombrero putit: ‘‘This (the capture 
of the Maiden prize) was the most note- 
worthy event in the history of the battalion, 
and is traceable directly to Lieutenant 
Pershing’s disciplinary ability.” 

This prize company was continued, in a 
way, as a separate cadet unit. Admission 
to it meant special military ability. Every 
boy in the battalion became ambitious to 
bea member. At first it was known as the 
“Varsity Rifles.” But there was one of 
those gradual, popular rechristenings: the 
“Pershing Rifles” it became, and the 
“Pershing Rifles” it remains to this day. 

The students, instead of wanting to get 
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out of the cadet battalion, now wanted to 


get in. The uniform, instead of being worn: 


only at drills, now became the constant 
dress of many of the students, not only at 
recitations, on the campus, but at sociables 
and dances. The University of Nebraska 
was and is a coeducational institution. In 
The Sombrero under the caption: ‘‘Those 
Whom We Fear,” a brief list includes: ‘‘A 
pleasant thing to look upon—‘The Lieu- 
tenant.’’” I do not know if that line was 
contributed by a co-ed, but I do know that 
many of the cadets tried to pattern them- 
selves after “‘The Lieut”—to walk as he 
walked, to carry their shoulders as he 
earried hi 


The annual encampment and the annual 
competitive drill now became big events, 
says the writer, not only in the university, 
but also in the State at large. He quotes 
an extract taken from a two and a half page 
account given by The Hesperian of one of 
these affairs: 


“There were about a thousand people 
in the amphitheater of the M Street ball 
park impatiently awaiting the appearance 
of the boys in blue. The Governor and his 
staff and their wives were there, and all the 
fond mamas and proud papas and adoring 
best girls of the laddies in the field. . . . 
At about three o’clock the band began to 
play, and the noble three hundred came 
marching across the field, greeted by shouts 
and cheers and waving handkerchiefs. 
It was a time when college patriotism was 
50 per cent. above par.” 

Truly, the wind hed been made to blow 
from a different quarter in that pacifist 
university! 


Three years was the customary length of 
a detail as military instructor, but Lieu- 
tenant Pershing had not proved a “cus- 
tomary”’ sort of commandant, and it was 
felt that the customary detail ought to be 
lengthened. As we read: 


On May 26, 1893, one year and four 
months before the expiration of Pershing’s 
assignment to the University of Nebraska, 
if the detail was to run its normal length, 
Chancellor Canfield wrote to the Secretary 
of War: 

“T learn that you have concluded to 
adopt the policy of extending the service 
of officers detailed for instructional pur- 
poses at State colleges for a period of four 
years; and that such extension may be 
had on-request, in connection with officers 
already detailed. 

“Lieut. John J. Pershing, 10th United 
States Cavalry [Pershing was appointed 
a First Lieutenant, 10th Cavalry, on 
October 20, 1892. This was six years and 
three months after he had received his 
commission as a Second Lieutenant on 
being graduated from West Point. He was 
now thirty-two years of age] is command- 
ant of the military department of this 
university. He is now entering upon his 
third year. He has been remarkably suc- 
eessful—more so than any person ever sent 
to-us before. In all respects his work has 
been highly successful. .We are very 
anxious indeed to have him retained for 
the fourth year, or two years hereafter; 
and file this request in order that the 
matter may receive as early attention as 
possible. 

“Any further commendation or more 
formal request will be sent on suggestion 
from your department.” 

This request was granted. On Septem- 








ber 25, 1894, Chancellor Canfield again 
addrest the Secretary of War: 

“Lieut. John J. Pershing, of the 10th 
United States Cavalry, is at present com- 
mandant of the cadet battalion in this 
institution. He has just entered upon the 
last term of his service here. His energy, 
industry, ability, and good judgment have 
all combined to make his work so successful 
that it will be a very difficult task to find 
an officer who can be detailed as his suc- 
cessor with the hope that he will give entire 
satisfaction. It is generally admitted, I 
believe, that we have the best cadet corps 
outside of West Point. 

“T beg leave to suggest, therefore, that 
more than ordinary care be taken in the 
selection of Lieutenant Pershing’s suc- 
cessor, and that as far as permissible 
this university and its authorities be per- 
mitted to counsel with your department 
prior to your making such appointment 
definite and final.” 

When Pershing’s four years of service 
at the university was approaching its end, 
the War Department sent Maj. E. G. 
Fechét to report on his stewardship. Here 
are two extracts from the report of 
inspection: 

“To the very high state of dicipline 
at this university I am sure that too much 
credit can not be given to its present 
military commandant, and of this I am 
assured by the evidence of the chancellor 
—James H. Canfield—the faculty, and the 
most reputable citizens of this city and 
State.” 

“The high degree of proficiency attained 
is due entirely to the energy, ability, and 
tact to organize and command of Lieu- 
tenant Pershing. Previous to his arrival, 
but little, I understand, had been ac- 
complished. No especial interest had 
been manifested in the military depart- 
ment, either in the college or among the 
residents of Lincoln. Now it is just the 
reverse.” 

What did the cadets think of Pershing 
and his proficient way of injecting discipline 
into them, whether they wanted it or not? 
It happened that one of those cadets 
was Private William Hayward, since become 
Colonel Hayward, commander of the 
15th New York Infantry. This negro 
regiment paraded up Fifth Avenue not 
long since, fresh from a distinguished 
record in France, and Colonel Hayward 
marched at its head. He is quoted con- 
cerning those old days when he served 
under Pershing in Nebraska as he has 
lately served under him in France: 


‘Pershing was as severe a disciplinarian 
as a kindly man can be. He was always 
just. He had no pets. Punishments for 
derelictions of duty came no swifter than 
his rewards for faithful performance. 

**Lieutenant Pershing had a very keen, 
tho grim sense of humor. How he laughed 
when we appeared for the first time in 
white duck trousers as part of our uniform. 
They were made under contract from 
measure by a concern which made tents and 
awnings, and the goods must have been 
eut out with a circular saw. 

“In addition to the four companies 
of infantry and the detail for the battery 
of artillery, which trundled two old muzzle- 
loaders around, we had a cadet band. 
This band was indirectly under Pershing’s 
command, the band-leader and instructor 
being a civilian professional musician 
named. Easterday, familiarly dubbed ‘Pro- 
fessor.’ This unhappy leader had to take 
talent as it came to him. 





“The band could play a few pieces. 
All hands would play loudly and en- 
thusiastically on the plain ‘um-pahs,’ but 
when a difficult passage of the music 
occurred, most of them pretended to take 
out their mouthpieces to blow them out, 
or found some other excuse for not playing. 
This would result in the ‘Professor’ play- 
ing a horn alone to cover the whole band. 

‘‘One day we had a grand review on the 
campus at which the Governor and other 
dignitaries were present. The battalion 
passed in review at quick time. The band 
had counter-marched and played for us, and 
all went well. The second time around, 
however, was to be in double time. Lieu- 
tenant Pershing had given the band 
definite instructions, and the band-leader 
had solemnly assured him that they played 
double time as well as quick time. Pershing 
allowed that that was not saying much, 
but told him to go ahead anyhow. 

“‘When the band struck up its alleged 
double time, no thousand-legged worm 
could possibly have kept step with a single 
foot. The battalion, which could drill 
in double time very well without music, 
immediately went to pieces, and no route- 
step ever showed a greater variety of 
cadences. 

“Pershing stood it for a few minutes; 
then, realizing the hopelessness of the 
situation, broke into double time toward 
the band, and yelled: 

“*Stop that band! 
band!’ 

“None of us was present at the sub- 
sequent interview between the commandant 
of cadets and the leader of the band, but 
I remember no subsequent exhibitions 
along the same line. 

‘‘At the annual encampments Pershing 
gave us intensive training which would 
have made any of the Plattsburgers take 
notice. He chased that battalion over the 
hills and the fields in the most approved 
maneuvers. He always had a definite 
object in view, which we generally dis- 
covered before the maneuver was over. 

‘“‘We were extended along a country 
road one day, firing on a masked battery 
in an orchard. We were firing by volleys. 
The command in the old drill regulations 
of those days was: ‘Load! Ready! Aim! 
Fire!’ 

‘Pershing was in command of the 
battalion, giving the commands. He 
gave: ‘Load! Ready! Aim!’ 

** And then walking along behind the line 
of prone cadets, he touched my foot with 
his, and said, just loud enough for me to 
hear: 

“Fire your piece.’ 

“T banged away with my old 45-70 
Springfield. Rrr-ip! Up and down, on 
each side, went every piece in the battalion. 
Then the fun began. I was the only one 
not in disgrace. Pershing ran back and 
forth, and inquired of the different cadets, 
with the finest sarcasm imaginable: 

“**Did you hear the command,’ “‘ Fire’’’? 

‘***No, sir,’ with a big gulp in the throat. 

““«Mhen why did you fire?’ 

***T heard some one else fire.’ 

***To you always do what you hear other 
people do?’ ete., ete. 

“In this way we soon acquired fine 
discipline. After that incident, I think the 
heavens could have fallen without a single 
piece being discharged until the distinct 
command ‘Fire!’ 

“*Pershing’s personality and strength of 
character dominated those cadets as I have 
never known in the case of any individual 
before or since, in or out of the Army. 
We loved him devotedly, and yet I am 
sure the awe in which I stood of him during 
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Here’s the 


T has the soap in its own handle. 
It is like a fountain pen with the 
ink inside—ever ready, quick, 

convenient, economical. 

Just as the fountain pen has made 
writing easier for every one, this 
Warner Fountain Brush has made 
shaving easier for every man. — 

Lathering is as much more con- 
venient as writing is with the foun- 
tain pen. It is as much easier and 
quicker. 

Turn the cap on the handle and 
you are instantly ready to lather. 


The shaving 
cream shoots in- 
tothe heart of the 
brush through a 
soft rubber tube. 
It is in just the 
right place to lather quickest—the 
bend of the bristles. It bursts into 
lather on your face. In seconds it 
does what took minutes before. 


VEING 


CTP PTS ET 
“everything but 


The Warner Brush is a marvel of 
ingenuity. Its efficiency and con- 
venience delight men. They ap- 
preciate its speed and cleanliness. 
No one would give it up for ten 
, times its cost. 


Shave the Sanitary Way 
The largest barber shop in the 
world in the Grand Central Terminal 
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New-Day Brush 


BRUSH 





WARNER-PATTERSON COMPANY 


901 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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This Fountain Brush 


Has the Soap in the Handle 


in New York City has adopted the 
Warner Brush exclusively because 
of its sanitary features. It can al- 
ways be kept cleaner than other 
brushes. Simply unscrew the brush 
and sterilize it by dropping into 
boiling water. 

Between shaves the ventilated 
telescoping handle slides up over 


the brush. 


protected from dust and germs. 


Brush and soap are 


The damp brush can’t harm any- 
thing even in your suitcase. It 
dries quickly. 


WASHER: 
FOr? FAIL 


The Best 
Throughout 


The bristles are 
of fine quality. 
They can’t come 
out because the 
brush is a genuine Rubberset. 


the razor” 


These bristles in an ordinary old 
fashioned brush would cost nearly 


as much as the Warner does, $4.00. 
Dezidedly,the Warneris abargain. 


A Warner cartridge of Mennen’s 
famous shaving cream is in every 
brush. This is included with every 
brush at the regular price. 


New cartridges from your 
dealer for 35c. Enough 


for weeks. 
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FREE APPROVAL COUPON 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO., 901 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Send a Warner Fountain Shaving Brush in care of the 
dealer named below 


f oatirel satished | to gccemt the brush and pay the 
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Go To 
Your Dealer 


Go see this brush today, 


at your dealer's. If his sup- 
ply has not yet arrived mail 
us his name on the coupon 
printed here and we will 
send him a brush post-haste 
for your free inspection and 
approval. 


If entirely satisfied, pay the 
dealer $4 (the regular price 
for brush and one cartridge 
of cream, in Canada $5) and 


the brush is yours. 






















But if for any reason you 
don't want it after examina- 
tion, you are not obliged to 
pay any money whatever. 
Go try your dealer today. If 
you don't find this brush 
there, then mail us the free 
approval coupon without fail. 











inspection and approval. 
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Tarvia stands the traffic test— 


HE —— raph below shows the 

a a fleet of 32 U. S. Army 
trucks bound from Detroit tothe Atlantic 
seaboard. 


For many months, several of these long 


fleets of heavy Army motor-trucks passed 
over this East Broadway Road (near 
Toledo) every day, in addition to the 
very heavy local trafic of this busy 
industrial center. 


Yet the road, which was constructed 
with Tarvia several years ago, is still in 
excellent condition. 


Tarvia Solves Perplexing Road Problems 


Your community can have good, ser- 
viceable, economical roads like this one 
if you will adopt Tarvia. 


Not only does Tarvia make a macadam 
road water-proof, frost-proof, dustless 


This picture its greaily 
enlarged from a small 
snapshot taken near 
Toledo, Ohio, on the East 
Broadway Road, while 
America was in the midst 
of war activities. The road 
has been a Tarvia Road 
for years. 
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and mudless, but it reenforces the road- 
surface so that it is strong enough to 
withstand the grinding, prying, crunch- 
ing driving-wheels of giant motor-trucks. 


There is a grade of Tarvia to fit every road con- 
dition. On new macadam construction ‘“Tarvia- 
X’’ should be used as a binder. Existing roads 
should be surface-treated with‘ “Tarvia-A’’ or ‘‘B.”’ 
Patching should be done with ‘“Tarvia-KP.”’ 


Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts 
before taxpayers as well as 
road authorities, The Barrett Company 
has organized a Special Service Depart- 
ment which keeps up to the minute 
on all road problems. If you will write 
to the nearest office regarding road 
conditions or problems in your vicin- 
ity the matter will have the prompt 
attention of experienced engineers. 
This service is free for the asking. 
Booklet on request. 
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all:those years was shared by every other 
cadet. 

‘‘When Pershing was at last to leave us 
the cadets who had served under him 
desired a distinguishing badge of some sort. 
A number were in favor of a gold medal, 
others something else. But some boy had 
a real brain-throb, with the result that a 
select committee headed by John W. 
Dixon, now one of Judge Morgan J. 
O’Brien’s law partners, called on Lieu- 
tenant Pershing at his headquarters in the 
armory, and asked him for a pair of his 
breeches. 

“*What in the worid do you want 
with a pair of my breeches?’ 

‘‘He was then informed that they were 
to be cut up into strips, the yellow cavalry 
stripe in the center and a bit of the blue 
breeches on each side, and made into 
service-ribbons. He was plainly affected. 
After a pause he said: 

‘“**T will give you the very best pair I 
own.’ 

‘‘We took them and made service-rib- 
bons of them. So far as I know,” con- 
cludes Colonel Hayward, ‘‘those were the 
first service-ribbons worn.” 





THE MURDERS AND MYSTERIES OF 
KANSAS CITY’S “LITTLE ITALY” 





és EEP in its heart it hides terrible 
secrets. For ten years or more 
{t has been the scene of inscrutable crimes, 
the lurking-place of criminal elements 
ramifications never 
have been tracked,” writes 
in the Kansas City Star, introducing a new 
and lurid Italian crime-center to compete 
with the accepted center of such romantic, 
if deplorable, activities in New York City. 
Kansas City’s Little Italy, it seems, tho 
recent in growth, is old in all the ways of 
wickedness affected by our hot-tempered 
immigrants from Naples and Sicily. Forty 
murders have been committed in the past 
te: years, and not a man has ever been 
convicted. There are ‘‘death corners,” 
so called from the tendency of sawed-off 
shot-guns to go off in the vicinity with 
fatal results. ‘‘Black-Hand”’ activities 
jourish, robbers and their loot from all of 
the Middle West find security in the 
purlieus of this Little Italy. Only two 
classes of Kansas-Citians are supposed 
to know anything about the place—the 
politicians and the police—and their 
knowledge “‘appears to be limited and 
specialized.” The politicians’ knowledge 
begins and ends with picking handsome 
majorities, “‘not to say unanimities,’’ from 
the place; and as for the police, upon their 
own admission “Little Italy is a baffling 
proposition—they have never been able to 
pluck the heart out of its mystery.” 
‘‘Whence is this mystery, what is the 
secret of this new Little Italy’s reign of 
terror?” asks The Star, and continues in a 
vein suggestive of Eugene Sue at his best: 


whose sources and 


a ,reporter 


Is it in the grip of the Black Hand? 
Has this dread organization obtained a hold 
upon Kansas City’s Italian colony, as it 
did in Chicago, New York, and New 
Orleans, and so firmly entrenched itself 
that neither the police nor the law-abiding 
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Italians are able to cope with its sinister 
and subtle operations? 

To these questions a variety of answers 
will be given by those who know Little 
Italy best. Prominent Italians, while 
deploring the existence of the criminal 
exploitations in their colony, are loath to 
admit that the Black Hand has fastened 
its clutches upon their civic and industrial 
life, or that as an organization it has any 
foothold in Little Italy. There is a 
criminal class among them, they say, just 
as there are in other communities, and in 
no greater percentage, but its bonds are 
not those of the oath-bound Mano Nera 
of Sicily, only the same cohesive influences 
of reciprocal graft that knit together the 
devotees of crime everywhere in the 
underworld. 

Others will tell you that the Black 
Hand is a myth, a reportorial pipe-dream, 
a police bogy. The police are divided in 
their opinions. Some say the crimes are 
the work of several organized gangs and 
that the killings are the results of feuds 
among them, but as to the Black Hand 
they can find no evidence of its existence. 
It is a system, some say, modeled upon 
Sicilian Mafian methods, but independent 
in its operations. Other members of the 
police force are firm in their belief that 
Little Italy is really the lurking-place of 
the Black Hand and that the society is 
waxing fat from the spoils of theft and 
blackmail and insolently secure from the 
law’s reach by the wide-spread terror 
which its crimes have sown and the tra- 
ditional policy of silence—the “omerta” 
+~-which puts a deadly embargo on “ peach- 
ing” or giving aid to the law. 

“Tt is useless to deny the existence of 
the Black Hand in Kansas City,” said an 
official who has spent ten years or more 
investigating the activities of the organ- 
ization here and in other cities, both as a 
government agent and a special investiga- 
tor, and who probably knows more about 
the ways of Little Italy than any man in 
Kansas City. He was willing to talk 
about the organization, only with one 
stipulation—that his name be not used. 

“In dealing with the ‘omerta,’” he said, 
“it is just as well to use a little of the 
‘omerta’ yourself. The Black Hand is 
here, but you can’t hunt it down with 
a brass band. It never was better organ- 
ized than at the present time. The fact 
that there have been no killings lately 
signifies nothing—in fact, it signifies that 
the system is in good working order. There 
are hundreds of merchants and well-to-do 
Italians of Little Italy who are paying their 
tributes to-day like monthly rent. Not a 
week passes that dozens of Black-Hand 
letters are not delivered to the selected 
victims. Some of them find their way to 
Police Headquarters, but the great major- 
ity of them do not. And the men who 
are getting the letters are ‘coming across.’ 
The killings occur only when business 
grows slack, or there is some trouble over 
dividing the spoils. Then the sawed-off 
shotgun is brought into play as a reminder 
that the threats of the Black Hand are not 
idle threats or that its orders must be 
obeyed. 

“It is true that no direct connection 
between the Black Hand of America and 
the Mafia of Sicily has ever been proved. 
But the system is the same, the follow-up 
letters sealed with the dripping dagger, the 
collectors, the hired killers, the ambush, the 
sealed lips of witnesses, the methods of 
assassination, the secret support of hidden 
influences—all these things are identical 
with the Mafian system of Sicily. They 
don’t call it the Black Hand over there. 





But. the Black Hand is simply a trans- 
plantation of the Mafia on American soil. 
That the two organizations do stand by 
each other in emergencies was evidenced 
in the Petrosini case. Petrosini was the 
Italian detective who prosecuted the 
Morello-Lupo Black-Hand gang in New 
York some years ago and sent the leaders 
to Federal prison. He was known as the 
nemesis of the Black-Handers, and so suc- 
cessful was he in his work that New York 
in its efforts to exterminate the organiza- 
tion, root and branch, sent Petrosini to 
Sicily to find out whether there was any 
connecting-link between the Sicilian Mafia 
and the New York Black Hand. It is 
now known that two Black-Handers were 
on the same ship on which he sailed from 
New York and trailed him to the day of his 
death in the public square of Palermo, 
Sicily. But neither of the two men who 
trailed him did the actual killing. That 
job was delegated to the Mafia’s experts, 
who left no clues behind them. Petrosini 
left a diary which, tho fragmentary, tended 
to show that he had accumulated evidence 
of a very intimate connection between the 
Sicilian organization and the different 
bands of the Black Hand operating in 
this country.” 


The extended organization of the gangs 
that collect blackmail through threatening 
letters, according to this authority, has 
been proved by investigations made in 
Kansas City. No Black-Hand letters were 
ever written there; they were written in 
other cities, in some general headquarters, 
and sent to Kansas City to be mailed on 
the spot. It is the same with the so-called 
Black-Hand murders. To quote further: 


“Very few of the Black-Hand murders 
are the work of local killers. When a 
victim has been selected and a time set 
for the job, expert shotgun operators are 
sent here for a stipulated price—there is a 
market quotation on gunmen, bombers, 
collectors, kidnapers, and thieves, and a 
system of reciprocity governs their ex- 
change. They generally travel in pairs— 
always two killers to a victim. When they 
shoot they drop their shotguns on the 
ground and make their getaway the same 
night if possible. That is one of the 
troubles that the police run up against. 
If the assassins happen to be rounded 
up in a quick raid, the local organization is 
bound to set the defense machinery at work 
and to finance it. Bondsmen are furnished, 
the habeas-corpus mill started, and the 
‘omerta’ does the rest. The ‘omerta’ is 
centuries old—it is an embargo of silence, 
partly bred of long tradition, but mostly 
the result by terror—every Italian knows 
from experience that it does not pay to 
‘squeal’ on the Black Hand, that its 
reach is long and that it generally gets 
what it goes after. 

“Time and again we have seen its 
effect, even in the court-room. A witness 
who has been sweated and has given up 
the most: direct and convincing testimony 
often will fall completely down on the 
witness-stand and refuse to testify, or 
disclaim all knowledge of the case. In- 
vestigation often shows, as in a noted 
Chicago case, that the witness has been 
threatened with the death-sign or the 
silence-sign from some member of the 
band in the court-room. The death-sign 
is said to be given in two ways—one, the 
common movement of drawing the finger 
across the throat; the other with the 
hands folded under the chin and a quick 
movement of the index-fingers to the 
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Were: HER or not you have roast 
beef and lettuce salad for dinner, 
and other good things when you want 
them, may depend on roads—in fact, beef 


isn’t roast beef without your coal pile; 
and your coal pile may depend upon roads. 


C. H. Colby, President of the West Side 


Coal Co., Des Moines, Iowa, proves it. He also proves that the 
price of your coal may depend on a concrete road. 


But Read What Mr. Colby Says: 
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“An 18-foot reinforced 


concrete road 8 inches thick 
has just been completed con- 
necting our mines with the 
Des Moines city pavement on 
University Avenue. 


“We have already con- 
tracted for the delivery of coal 
to the city for $1 per ton as 
against the present price of 
$1.25 per ton, which, with 
our present output of 200 
tons, will mean a saving of 
$50 per day on delivery charges 
alone. This new price will 
go into effect as soon as the 
road is opened for traffic. 


Concrete Roads Pay 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Atlanta Milwaukee 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dallas New York 
Denver Parkersburg 


Indianapolis 
Kaneas City 


Concrete for Permanence 





“T have been a strong 
advocate for the construction 
of this concrete road, and 
have paid approximately 
$2,500 of adjoining property 
owners’ assessments, besides 
being the owner of 80 rods 
of said road, in order to have 
the work done at this time. 


“With 15 years’ ex- 
perience in concrete con- 
struction, I feel satisfied that 
we have an excellent piece of 
road. Our delivery prob- 
lem has been solved for 
all tims.” 


Any man who, like Mr. Colby, believes 
in assuming a great deal of the cost necessary to 
have a concrete road, must be convinced that 























nostrils. The silence-signal is giyen by 
biting the index-finger of the right hand. 

“The first headquarters of the Black 
Hand in this country was at New Orleans. 
After the killing of Chief Hennessey and 
the hanging and shooting of eleven mem- 
bers of the gang there in 1890, New York 
became their base of operations. More 
than 116 murders were perpetrated there 
in five years, and the gang became so bold 
that the New York authorities combined 
with the Federal officers to clean them up. 
By the efforts of Petrosini and his Italian 
secret-service squad and William J. Flynn, 
the Federal head of the secret -service 
department, the notorious Morello-Lupo 
gang was run to earth, and along about 
1910 and 1911 the organization scattered 
into cities like Pittsburg, Paterson, Chicago, 
and Kansas City, where large Italian 
colonies were located, and if you are 
familiar with the history of their opera- 
tions in Kansas City you will note that this 
was the period of their greatest activity 
here. In one week of 1911 there were five 
murders in Little Italy. 

““Generally, when the killings are 
bunched, it is a sign that a feud is on 
among the members of the Black Hand 
themselves. Not every killing is that of 
a blackmail victim—in fact, the goose that 
lays the golden egg is not often sacrificed, 
but they will kill somebody near to him 
to let him know that they mean business. 
The business is conducted from many 
different angles—there are wheels within 
wheels, and that is another of the com- 
plexities that make investigations diffi- 
cult. Sometimes they kill for revenge- 
one of their own members has defaulted 
with money belonging to the gang, or has 
done some injury to the family of another 
member, or perhaps has been appointed 
to do some job and weakened. He must 
pay the penalty. There is another branch 
of Black-Hand industry that is not gener- 
ally understood. Sometimes a merchant 
finds himself in a failing condition—per- 
haps he owns the building he is occupying. 
He insures heavily and then opens up 
negotiations with an agent of the Black 
Hand and a little job of arson is negotiated. 
A threatening letter is sent to the volun- 
teer victim. He takes this to the police, 
as evidence that the Black Hand is after 
him, and in due time his place is burned— 
another victim of the Black Hand. He 
collects his insurance and pays his tribute. 

‘Some of the killings are the result of 
‘mistakes.’ There were a_ half-dozen 
instances of this kind in Little Italy 
whose mystery baffled the police—they 
eould see no reason why the Black Hand 
should select such unprofitable victims. 
But the truth of the matter is that the 
imported killers were negligent in their 
work: either the wrong man had been 
pointed out to them or some belated 
stranger strolled along at the appointed 
hour to the appointed place and fell an 
unintended victim to the ambush. Of the 
thirty-five or forty murders in Little Italy 
in the last ten years, about twenty-five 
of them have been real victims, a dozen 
or so members of the gang in feud among 
themselves and the rest ‘mistakes.’ It is 
often commented on as strange that men 
who have been shot and yet lingered long 
enough to talk have refused to tell who 
shot them. As a matter of fact they do 
not know. Most of them will say ‘they’ 
got me—that means they know it is the 
Black Hand, but who did the actual killing 
they do not really know—they were 
strangers imported for the work.” 


As to remedies, strictly speaking, there 
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aren’t any, but New York City’s experience 
has shown, says this Kansas City official, 
that an Italian Secret Service Squad of 
tried and trusty men helps a great deal. 
If the element of terror were removed the 
better element of Italians—which means 
about 99 per cent., even in Little Italy— 
would cooperate with the authorities. But 
the fear of consequences keeps mouths 
shut. That this fear rests on a solid 
foundation, says the writer, this list of 
typical recent killings will show: 


December 14, 1910, Paulina Pizano was 
shot in front of her grocery-store at 301 
Campbell Street. A charge of slugs from 
a sawed-off shotgun killed her, and two 
men were seen running away from the 
seene of the crime. Altho there were 
several eye-witnesses to the crime, no 
arrests were made and no one was found 
who could give any inkling as to who fired 
the shot. The ‘‘omerta’’ was clapped on 
as soon as the echo of the shots died 
out. Some said that she had been giving 
information to the police, others that she 
was a vicarious victim of the gang feuds. 

Two weeks later, at 408 East Fourth 
Street, Vincenzo Lasaldo was standing in 
front of a restaurant talking with a group 
of his countrymen. From the heart of the 
group two shots were fired into his body. 
At the hospital where he died he said 
he did not know who shot him. ‘They 
got me’’—that was all. And not a man 
in the group that was round him when 
he was shot was able or willing to give 
any clue to his murderers. It was the 
“‘omerta”’ again. 

Joseph Raimo, an Italian policeman, 
was detailed on the case from headquarters. 
It was said that he was getting close to 
the secrets of the men responsible for the 
murders of Pizano and Lasaldo. One 
night as he was walking his beat on 
Holmes Street between Fourth and Fifth 
streets, two men ambushed behind a 
brick wall killed him with sawed-off shot- 
guns loaded with slugs. And again 
silence fell upon Little Italy. Chief 
Wentworth Griffin sent Louis A. Olivero, 
an Italian patrolman who knew Little 
Italy well, and a squad of twenty-five 
policemen and combed Little Italy from 
one end to the other. Trunks full of shot- 
guns and slugs and cartridges were brought 
in from pool-rooms and saloons and 
twelve men were held under suspicion. 
Then the bondsmen and the habeas-corpus 
lawyers got busy and the secret leaders of 
the Mafian Society reached out its long, 
protecting arm, and in a week Little Italy 
was “normal” again and the Raimo 
murder was an incident almost forgotten. 
The slayers were never found. 

But the Raimo murder left a Black-Hand 
trail that soon led to other “‘death corners.”’ 
Olivero, whose father was a member of 
the royal secret service of the Carbinieri 
in Italy, still kept up the hunt. He 
received threatening letters and once his 
home was bombed. Italians who were 
even seen talking to him became marked 
men. One night Trepani, a _pool-hall 
owner, was shot in the customary manner 
as he walked up the steps of his home at 
Fourth and Charlotte. ‘‘They got me,’’ was 
all he said, but he was never able to tell 
who. Several other killings followed in 
quick suecession. Then Little Italy, 
saturated with terror, fell back into its 
groove again. 

In 1915, the Black Hand resumed the 
killing business—probably collections were 
slack—probably it was necessary to show 
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In War - In Peace 


Wherever the contour of the country over 
which material has to be conveyed, is such 
that other forms of transportation are im- 
practical, the overhead Wire Rope Tramway 
comes intoitsown. It is aerial transportation 
in practical, economical form. 


Miles of Wire Rope Tramways were rigged 
up in the Italian Alps for the transportation 
of troops, food, clothing and munitions. 
A line of communication was thus estab- 
lished which otherwise would have been 
impossible. 


The line of communication between many 
a mine and railroad, logging camp and mill, 
is a Broderick & Bascom Aerial Wire Rope 
Tramway. And many a Tramway of other 
manufacture is B. & B. Wire Rope equipped. 


This company builds Tramways of many 
types to meet various conditions, from the 
simple Two-Bucket or Jig-Back Type, 
gravity operated, to the larger continuous 
Multiple Bucket Systems which can be in- 
stalled for practically any length. 


B. & B. Wire Rope is made in every 
standard grade. Our Yellow Strand is an 
extra high grade rope of unusual strength. 
You can use B. & B. Wire Rope in your 
business. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., 
New York City ST. LOUIS Seattle, Wash. 


Factories: St. Louis and Seattle 


BSA 


Broderick & BascomWire Rope 
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An Essential Part of the 
Valve-in-Head Motor 


The success of the 
Buick valve-in- head 
motor, and the favor ac- 
corded it, is also a high 
tribute to the perform- 
ance of Delco Starting, 
Lighting and Ignition. 

Delco was the first com- 
plete starting, lighting 
and ignition used on the 


Buick valve-in-head 
motor. It has, of course, 
remained an essential 
part of this engine. 


The continued presence 
of Delco, regardless of cost, 
on high grade motor cars 
attests Delco’s permanent 
leadership in Starting, 
Lighting and Ignition. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 


Dayton, Ohio 





U.S. A. 


STARTING 


elcorn 
IGNITION 





Olivero and his squad some fresh examples 
of the ‘‘power.” January 9, Mario 
Ippolito was shot down and killed by 
unidentified assassins. Two days later 
John Kanato joined him. A week later 
John Kanoka went the same route. In 
working on these cases Olivero was ap- 
parently assisted by Lucian Musso, a 
friend of Ippolito. He was often seen in 
company with Olivero. One afternoon, 
about three 0’clock, Musso was shot and 
killed by two men who followed him to 
his home at Fifth and Locust with sawed- 
off shotguns concealed in their coats. 
There were several witnesses to the kill- 
ing, but they ‘‘knew nothing’ and the 
criminals escaped. Within three weeks 
Giovanni Mutolo was 
regulation fashion and all* he knew was 
“they got me.’’ And so the bloody scroll 
of crimes went on year by year. 

Within the last year several victims 
were added to the list, the most typical 
as to method being that of Paul Marcheso, 
who was killed at 1717 Brooklyn, where he 
had moved from Little Italy, by two 
men, with the usual sawed-off shotguns, 
hidden behind trees. Both shotguns, as 
usual, were dropt by the assassins as they 
fled. Some suspects were arrested, but 
no convictions obtained. Nobody in Little 
Italy knew anything about it, and Mar- 
cheso’s family said ‘‘he had no enemies 
that they knew of.” It was the “‘omerta”’ 
again. 





HOW TREATIES ARE DRAFTED AND 
PRESERVED 


“<C* CRAPS of Paper,” otherwise ‘known 

as treaties, require much more time 
for construction than they do for destrue- 
tion; so, considering the magnitude and 
difficulty of the problems involved, im- 
patience the the 
delegates employed in making the new 


with deliberations of 
Treaty of Paris is somewhat unreasonable. 
For, a writer in The London Magazine tells 
the that 
preceded the formal terminations of other 


us, speaking of conferences 


conflicts: 


In the Crimean War, for example, the 
conference lasted from February 25 to 
March 30; in the Spanish-American War, 
from October 1 to December 10; in the 
Russo-Japanese War, from August 9 to 
September 5. 

The preparation of the treaty itself is a 
long task, as peace treaties are elaborate 
documents. Until recent years they were 
written by hand in the blackest of ink, on 
vellum or on a specially made linen paper 
known as “treaty paper.” But 
years they have been first typewritten 
and then printed, all precautions being 
taken against premature ‘“‘leaks” in the 
printing establishments entrusted with the 
Says the writer, continuing the 


of late 


work. 
discussion: 


Following established precedent, treaties 
of peace practically always begin with an 
appeal to the Almighty, ‘‘Au nom de Dieu 
tout puissant”’ being the formula most fre- 
quently used. In treaties with Roman 
Catholic countries, however, the phrase, 
‘In the Name of the Most Holy and Un- 
divided Trinity”’ is frequently substituted; 
while in a treaty with a Mohammedan 
state the formula is altered to “In the 


shot down in the ° 
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Name of Allah the Almighty God” in the 
copy allotted to the representative of that 
country. 

For each of the signatory Powers one 
copy is signed and sealed. These certified 
copies are for convenience of reference, and 
for printing duplicate copies from, since the 
original signed and sealed treaty is a most 
precious and carefully guarded document, 
and seldom sees the light of day once it is 
stored away in the state archives of the 
signatory Power. 

Peace treaties are not written (or printed) 
straight across the page, or pages, like or- 
dinary documents. They are written in 
parallel columns, one in English, the next 
in French, the next in German, Italian, and 
so on, according to the number of languages 
in use in the’ signatory Powers. The 
text of each of these columns is an exact 
translation of the texts of all the other 
columns, and the utmost care is taken in 
the selection of words that will convey 
identical shades of meaning. 

The seals affixt to ratified treaties 
usually very elaborate, and in order the 
better to preserve them, it is customary to 
enclose them in little round silver boxes. 
Most. treaties, are bound either in 
erimson morocco, or in red velvet, tied 
about with green silk cord. 


are 


too, 


the British 


stored in 


Many of the treaties in 
Office, 


cylinders, 


Reeord however, are 


boxes, portfolios, and bags. 
There are thousands of these documents, 
all carefully protected. When they were 
stored in the Foreign Office, they were 
kept in five-ton safes that were so ecare- 
fully constructed that when the Emperor 
Frederick of Germany saw them he smil- 
ingly commented to the Earl of Derby, 
“You are evidently determined that no 
one shall break your treaties.”” The trea- 
ties in the Record Office include, as well 
as peace treaties, others relating to such 
matters as fishery rights, boundary ques- 
tions, and commercial arrangements. There 
so-called ‘‘domestic trea- 


are also many 


ties,” such as Queen Victoria’s Marriage 
Treaty and the Treaty for the Marriage of 
All these 
documents were removed to secret places 
of still greater security during the period 


Prineess Charlotte, dated 1816. 


of air-raids. 

There is a curious story in connection 
with the only copy of a treaty belonging 
to a foreign nation that has been, for a 
while, stored in the British archives. In 
1877 a sailor called at the Foreign Office 
with a brown-paper parcel, which was 
found to contain the original Bolivian 
copy of the treaty of September 29, 1840, 
between Great Britain and Bolivia. Says 
the article further: 


The sailor had, it appeared, been present 
in Bolivia during one of their, at that time, 
periodical revolutions, when the state 
archives were thrown into the streets by 
the revolutionists. A thin book, bound in 
crimson velvet, fell at his feet, and, 
stooping, he picked it up and brought it 
away with him. On examining it, he saw 
that it was a document of importance, so 
on his return to England he took it to the 
Foreign Office in London. 

Here it was stored away for safety and 
forgotten. But eighteen years afterward 
—that is to say, in 1895—the Bolivian 
Government apparently woke up to the 





55 
fact that their precious treaty was miss- 
ing, and communicated with the Foreign 
Office, asking if it could oblige them with a 
certified copy. Search was made, with the 
result that the Government was able to 
let them have, not a copy merely, as asked 
for, but the original document, so strangely 
lost and so strangely preserved. It was 
quite perfect, save that the usual wax seal 
in its silver box was missing. This, 
doubtless, was looted by the Bolivian 
mob during the revolution. 


Presumably the loss of one of the orig- 
inals of an international treaty would not 
that ob- 
But in the 


days of “‘ secret diplomacy,” now supposedly 


be irreparable among nations 


served ordinary good faith. 


departed, the theft or “borrowing” of a 
treaty for purposes of publication was a 
serious matter. the 


On this point writer 


comments: 


Altho modern peace treaties are so care- 
fully guarded in this country, even the 
certified copies being jealously kept from 
prying eyes, cases have occurred where 
their contents have been prematurely and 
illicitly made public. One notorious in- 
stance of this occurred in connection with 
the publication by The Globe newspaper of 
the full text of the secret Anglo-Russian 
Treaty of May, 1878. This was published 
in June, on the eve of the Congress of 
Berlin, and the disclosures caused conster- 
nation in Russia and England alike. 

The affair was traced to a Foreign 
Office clerk named Marvin, who had 
secretly made a copy of the document, 
which he sold to The Globe. He was 
arrested, but as the Official Secrets Act 
had not been then passed, it was held that 
no charge could lie against him, and he was 
discharged. 

An earlier case of the kind occurred in 
1827, when The Times published the text 
of a secret treaty signed in July of that 
year between Great Britain, France, and 
Russia. The mystery of how the news- 
paper in question obtained possession of the 
text of this highly confidential document 
has never been cleared up to this day. 
As, however, the originals of the treaties 
were at that time stored in cupboards 
with glass doors, and fitted with ordinary 
common locks, in a private house in 
Whitehall, used as an annex to the War 
Office, it is not difficult to see how an un- 
scrupulous person might have obtained 
access to them. 

In days gone by the signing of a peace 
treaty would have been hailed with 
glee by the higher officials and clerks of our 
Foreign Office, since it was then customary 
to mark such auspicious occasions by a 
wholesale distribution of money gifts 
among those most nearly concerned. 

These gifts came from the Governments 
of the foreign states with whom the trea- 
ties were made, and were frequently of 
considerable value. Thus, in 1793, a sum 
of £1,000 was received from the Russian 
Government for distribution among the 
under secretaries and chief clerks of the 
British Foreign Office on the occasion of 
the ratification of two treaties between 
our King George III. and the Empress of 
Russia. 

The King of Sardinia, in the same year, 
sent £500 to be similarly distributed, and 
like sums were also forwarded by the 
Spanish, Prussian, Austrian, and Sicilian 
Governments. These ‘good old times” 
must indeed have been ‘‘good’’ ones for 
the officials concerned, since the whole 
of these large sums was divided between 
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about ten or twelve people. In 1831, 
however, the practise was discontinued. 


In conclusion, the writer states that the 
first signature to the new Treaty of Paris 
should be that of the representative of 
Germany; for, 


This is because precedent demands that 
the original copy of a peace treaty shall 
be signed in the alphabetical order of the 
various countries’ names, and the official 
title of Germany, Deutsches Reich, comes 
first on the list. America will sign under 
her official title of United States of America, 
Austria as Osterreich, and Brazil as Estados 
Unidos do Brazil. 

Even after all the representatives of the 
contracting Powers have affixt their 
signatures and seals to the treaty, however, 
it has to be ratified by the actual rulers of 
the countries, who also sign and seal it. 





END OF CREEK NATION COMES WITH 
SALE OF THEIR COUNCIL-HOUSE 





N American nation, one of our “‘sub- 

ject peoples” which once owned 
practically all of the land which produced 
the vast wealth derived from Oklahoma 
oil, passed into history the other day with 
the sale to the city of Okmulgee, Oklahoma, 
of their council-house, once the capital 
of their nation, for $100,000. With the 
signing of the agreement to sell the old 
house, in the early part of March, the 
tribe of Creek Indians performed its 
last act as a nation. Schools, missions, 
and other public buildings, formerly 
owned by the tribe, have already passed 
from tribal control. The Creek national 
domain that comprised more than five 
million acres of land, which has produced 
billions of dollars in oil and agricultural 
produets, has been alloted to individual 
members of the tribe, and already most of 
it has passed on to other owners. ‘‘The 
burial- grounds of their dead and the 
memories of their national greatness,” 
says a writer in the Boston Transcript, 
“will alone remain during the few years 
that will elapse before the tribal affairs 
of the Creeks are finally settled up by 
the United States Government.” 

The recent fortunes of the nation, be- 
ginning with the building of the council- 
house, are thus outlined by The Transcript: 

The council - house was erected by the 
Creeks in 1878, nine years after they had 
adopted a written constitution for the 
government of their people. Previous to 
its ereetion the capitol of the Creek na- 
tion was a large log house which stood 
on a site just south of the present coun- 
cil-house. 

Within the walls of the council-house 
all the executive, judicial, and legislative 
acts of a nation which owned 5,000,000 
acres- of rich land, and whose people 
numbered thousands, were performed from 
1878 until 1906, when the last meeting of 
the Creek Council was held. The proc- 
lamation of President Theodore Roosevelt 
which admitted Oklahoma to the sister- 
hood of States in the Union put an end 
to the tribal government of the Creeks. 

Since 1906 the government of the 
Creeks has been carried on by the State 
and nation, altho the tribe still has a 








chief and the tribesmen are still called 
together at intervals. to discuss matters 
affecting the welfare of the tribe. 

All of the outstanding events in the 
history of the Creek nation took place 
in or about the council- house. The 
annual meeting of the Creek Council was 
held in the building. The council con- 
sisted of an upper and lower house, 
called the House of Kings and the House 
of Warriors. The nation was divided 
into forty-eight clans, and: each clan had 
one representative in the House of Kings 
and two representatives in the House of 
Warriors. These legislative representa- 
tives were elected by the various clans. 

The chief of the tribe was the presiding 
officer of the council. The second chief 
held a position similar to that of the 
Vice - President of the United States, 
and there were other tribal officials, such 
as judges, an auditor, and a treasurer. 
The chief was elected by the people for 
a term of four years. During the time 
that the council - house served as the 
eapitol of the nation but seven men were 
raised to the rank of chief. The last 
was Moty Tiger. The present chief of 
the Creeks is Capt. G. W. Grayson, of 
Eufaula, who was appointed two years 
ago by President Wilson to succeed Chief 
Moty Tiger. 


Ameriean history contains the record 
of only two impeachment proceedings 
brought to depose a high executive official, 
and the case of Chief Lochus Harjo is 
He was tried before the 
and dismissed. The 


one of them. 
of Kings, 
writer continues: 


House 


His impeachment was the first act of 
the council which assembled at the eall 
of Chief Harjo, just after he had been 
elected for a term of four years. Ward 
Couchman, who was elected as second 
chief at the time Harjo was elected chief, 
succeeded to the title of chief of Creeks. 

The impeachment of Chief Harjo was 
the result of a bitter political feud be- 
tween two factions of the Creeks, known 
as the North Creeks and the South Creeks. 
The North Creeks stood by the Union 
in the Civil War and the South Creeks 
favored the Confederacy. When peace 
finally came, two political parties sprang 
up in the nation, very similar in make-up 
and ambitions to the Republican and 
Democratic parties of the Union. 

Harjo was a North Creek and Couch- 
man a South Creek. When the chief- 
tain elections of 1883 came up, the two 
united in a campaign and were elected 
chief and second chief, respectively. The 
South Creeks, however, had a majority in 
the council, and as soon as that body 
was called to meet, Chief Harjo was 
impeached, on what are alleged to be 
trumped-up charges, and Couchman, the 
South Creek, was made chief of the 
nation. Harjo died of a broken heart 
within a few weeks of his dismissal. 

The chiefs of the Creek nation during 
the time that the council-house served 
as the capitol were as follows: Sam 
Checote, who was chief for twenty-three 
years and who died in September, 1883; 
Lochus Harjo, Ward Couchman, J. M. 
Perryman, Legis C. Perryman, cousin of 
J. M. Perryman, Isparechie, General Pleas- 
ant Porter, and Chief Moty Tiger. 

Chief Checote was a great leader, a 
politician, a student, and a preacher in 
the Methodist missions within the na- 
tion. J. M. Perryman served one term as 
chief and L. C. Perryman two terms. 








It was during the last administration of 
the latter Perryman that the nation showed 
the first sign of crumbling, and it was 


not many years thereafter that the 
Government took over and allotted the 
lands of the nation to the individual 
members of the tribe and assumed the 
charge of the business and governmental 
affairs of the Creeks. 

During the last administration of Chief 
Legis Perryman the national warrants, 
issued as currency by the Creeks, began 
to decline in value, and finally reached 
such low levels that they could be bought 
for one-half of par, and sometimes were 
refused as payment for claims against 
the Creeks. 

Tribal affairs became so involved that 
the tribesmen’ arose in revolt and ar- 
rested Chief Perryman and his treasurer, 
Sam Grayson, in the latter part of 1893. 
The two high officials of the nation were 
brought to Okmulgee under guard and 
3,000 braves gathered here and threat- 
ened the lives of their leaders. Efforts 
to quell the uprising were fruitless for 
several days, until David Anderson, one 
of the greatest orators that the nation 
ever produced, came to Okmulgee and 
spoke to the assembled Indians. 

The address of Anderson on that oc- 
easion is declared by those who heard it 
to have been a masterpiece of diplomacy 
and oratory. It was delivered from a 
platform in front of a door on the second 
floor of the council-house on the north 
side. The space in front was jammed 
with Creeks as far as the voice of the 
orator carried. 

The tenor of Anderson’s plea to the 
Creeks was that if they would be patient 
and commit no criminal or unlawful 
acts their wrongs would be righted by 
the Great White Father at Washington. 
The speaker counseled his people to re- 
lease their chieftains and go back to their 
homes. His advice was followed and the 
threatened revolt was quelled. 

A short time afterward Secretary of 
the Interior David Francis sent an in- 
vestigator to Okmulgee, and it is alleged 
that a shortage of $250,000 in tribal 
funds was uncovered. This hastened the 
taking over of the tribal affairs by the 
Government. 


Many of the tribal customs, including 
executions after trial according to the 
tribal laws, until a 


ancient continued 


comparatively recent date. To quote: 

Trials of Creeks accused of serious of- 
fenses were often held in the council-house, 
and members of the tribe sentenced to 
death were executed in the council-house 
yard. The tree under which these execu- 
tions were held still stands, and is known 
as execution-tree. About a dozen Creeks 
were executed by shooting under this tree. 
The executions were public and great 
crowds gathered to see justice meted out 
in front of the council-house. The last 
man to be executed was Timmy Jack, a 
member of the Euchee clan, who was con- 
vieted of the murder of an Indian named 
Jim Brown. Jack was shot in the presence 
of an immense crowd. Several present 
residents of Okmulgee witnessed the 
shooting. 

From the time that Oklahoma became a 
State until June, 1918, the council-house 
was leased by Okmulgee County and was 
used as a court-house. Since June until the 
present time the council-house has been 
used as the headquarters of the Okmulgee 
chapter of the American Red Cross. 

The Creek Indians came from Alabama 
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to Indian Territory in 1832 and 1833, mi- 
grating here in great numbers after they 
made a treaty ceding their lands in Ala- 
bama to the United States. They were 
given five million acres of land here and 
a bonus of money in return for their Ala- 
bama lands. 

Many years ago the Creeks sold about 
one-fifth of their domain to Oklahoma 
Territory for thirty cents an acre, receiving 
therefor $2,228,000. The lands they re- 
tained have since proved to be the rich- 
est oil-lands in the world, but most of 
the vast wealth from the oil-lands found 
its way to other hands than those of the 
Creeks. 

When the supplementary treaty was 
made between the Dawes Commission 
and the Creeks in 1902, Chief Pleasant 
Porter, foreseeing that a great State was 
to be formed within the Indian Territory, 
and that the Creeks as a nation would 
soon cease to exist, attempted to have 
a clause put into the treaty that the 
eouncil-house should be donated to the 
State, county, or city which should be 
built up about the Creek capitol. Other 
leaders of the tribe objected to the plan 
of Porter to donate the capitol building, 
and a clause was put in the treaty which 
provides that the State, county, or city 
shall have the first opportunity to buy 
the council-house at its assessed value. 
The State and county have waived their 
rights, and the city will now become the 
owner of the property. 

The affairs of the Creek tribe have 
been under government control since 
1898, when the lands owned by the tribe 
were allotted to individual members. 
Every member of the tribe was allotted 
160 acres. Many of the allottees have 
disposed of their allotments since. 





THIRTY-FIVE LITTLE QUESTIONS FOR 
THE AVIATOR 





ITH aerial mail service in actual 

operation and Federal orders in 
existence forbidding the shooting of wild 
foul from airplanes, the necessity for reg- 
ulation of the air in the interest of both 
the flier and those who remain on the sur- 
face of the ground becomes every day more 
pressing. The airplane, observes a writer 
in the Little Rock Arkansas Gazette, is 
about to bring in a new and elaborate set 
of traffic laws and police regulations. 
For instance, it may be asked, what rights 
has the owner of a house against an 
aviator flying over him? Again, “if a 
chauffeur can be arrested and fined for 
driving his noisy car past your bedroom 
windows with his muffler open, why 
should an aviator not be forbidden to fly 
over your roof with the sleep-waking rattle 
and bang of his engine running without a 
muffler?” And still again, suppose an 
aviator ‘‘drops a monkey-wrench from five 
thousand feet in the air and cracks your 
child’s skull—how are you to identify 
the owner of the plane or prove that the 
monkey-wrench was dropt by him?” An 


Inter-Allied Air Commission is working 
on aviation problems in Paris and will 
institute a system of marks for aviators, 
a meteorological service, and a system of 
People in- 


education in’ air navigation. 








terested in aviation have suggested a num- 
ber of questions that must be settled by 
some authority and settled before very 
long. The writer in the Little Rock daily 
calls attention to thirty-five of these in- 
teresting new problems: 

1. How shall we fix the limit to be placed 
on a landholder’s ownership of the air 
above his land? 

2. Should not a property-owner have 
the protection of the law against the noise- 


nuisance of air-machines? 


3. How ean a man’s legal privacy be 
protected against the prying eyes of air- 
machine passengers? 

4. If the old rule is maintained and 
individuals and corporations own the 
air above their property and claim pro- 
tection against trespass, should they be 
taxed for the air as they are for the land, 
and how much? 

5. If several machines are flying at 
the same time over a man’s land, and 
one of them drops a monkey-wrench or 
other object and injures him or one of his 
family or his property, how is he going 
to place the responsibility? 

6. Can we regulate the use of tele- 
scopes and photographic apparatus by 
aviators flying over private property? 
The powerful photographic instruments 
now used by aviators give a clear view of 
intimate personal affairs that are happen- 
ing on the earth miles below. 

7. When a machine is flying high, how 
is a landowner always to determine 
exactly and to a legal definiteness whether 
or not it is over his property and thus 
guilty of trespass? 


8. The State can tax the land and take | 


it for public use under certain conditions 
from private owners by payments of a 
reasonable sum. Can the State do the 
same with the air? 

9. Assuming that the use of the air by 
airplanes constitutes trespass against 
owners of property lying beneath, what 
would prevent unscrupulous capitalists 
from buying a circle of land about every 
great city, thus isolating it and preventing 
air-machines from entering the city at 
all? 

10. If a man owns a very narrow strip 
of land it is not considered trespass if a 
neighbor jumps over it. How much more 
a trespass is it if a machine flies over a 
proportionately wide strip? 

11. If an aviator is flying with the 
wind, can he claim that he is in the same 
air that he was in when he started on his 
trip? 

12. It is admitted that railroads operat- 
ing under franchises from the Staie en- 
danger the safety of the public, but public 
interest justifies this. Can not the State 
give air-ships a similar right to navigate? 

13. Shall hunting and shooting from 
airplanes of shore birds and animals that 
roam in the open be forbidden? 

14. What provisions against crimes can 
be made in the matter of aerial navigation? 
In times of industrial or social disturbances, 
when it is necessary to keep watchful 
guard over such places as_ reservoirs, 
railway bridges, arsenals, and the like, 
eould not a member of the trouble-making 
element drop ‘poison or dynamite from a 
plane overhead and thus elude the guard? 

15. If a man has a grudge against 
another, what is to prevent his making 
a night flight and dropping dynamite on 
his enemy’s property, .demolishing it, and 
probably killing the occupants? 

16. What rules and regulations can be 
devised to make air traffic safe? What 





signals will be necessary? If certain air 
“highways” are not designated and fol- 
lowed, who is to prevent collisions in 
midair when planes become numerous? 

17. What system of examination and 
licensing of pilots could be rigid enough to 
prevent danger to person and property 
due to accidents resulting from the over- 
confidence and carelessness of pilots? 

18. What system of aerial policing could 
be devised for the apprehension of law- 
breakers in the air? Will aerial traffic 
stations be installed for the prevention 
of speeding and joy-riding? Would it be 
possible to contrive some such arrange- 
ment as the auto-trap? How can license 
numbers be shown large enough to be 
practical? 

19. If the air police are inadequate 
or helpless to apprehend trespassers or 
marauders, shall landowners be allowed to 
have the protection of a cannon or machine 
gun, and thus take the law into their own 
hands, as is the practise on land? 

20. If an aviator is flying high and 
commits a crime, how can we decide what 
county or State has jurisdiction over him? 

21. If a man sees a machine in the air 
and is certain it is over his land, how can 
he have the pilot arrested? 

22. Probably property-owners in New 
York and other large, congested cities 
would not consider themselves trespassed 
upon by aircraft, inasmuch as all that the 
pilots and passengers could see as the 
machine passed over the city would be 
chimneys, church steeples, and roofs with 
washing hanging out. On the other hand, 
farmers, mercantile establishments with 
part of their plant in the open, stock farms, 
and such would consider it trespass. Where 
is the line to be drawn? 

23. A ship in distress at sea can, if 
necessary, discard any or all of its cargo, 
and only the fish are affected, but what 
would the result be if a cargo-carrying 
ship of the air were in similar predicament? 

24. If airplanes and dirigibles are to 
be allowed free and unregulated passage 
through the air, what is to hinder the 
owners of apartment blocks and houses 
near ball-grounds, race-tracks, ete., from 
allowing capacious captive balloons to be 
hitched to their buildings while the occu- 
pants watch the sport? 

25. What provision can be made for the 
protection of lumber-yards, munition- 
factories, and the like against fire due to 
neglect or design on the part of air pilots? 
In taking preventive measures against 
fire or explosion would it be necessary to 
place ‘‘Keep Off” signs in clear view of 
approaching planes? 

26. What right has the aviator to throw 
garbage and waste matter overboard? 

27. How shall we insure the general 
safety of the aviating public when air- 
planes are as common as automobiles? 
The only feasible way appears to be to 
lay out air routes, requiring aviators to 
fly between certain points and to pass on 
one side of certain established marks. 

28. Such offenses as kidnaping and 
the abduction of women will, it is feared, 
be greatly facilitated by the prevalence of 
airplanes. Will it not be necessary to 
provide a special and numerous police 
force with swift machines to prevent such 
moral offenses? 

29. Will it not be found advisable to 
use aerial buoys—that is, captive balloons 
—to mark the course for airplanes in 
crowded regions? 

30. Shall there be a speed limit in 
aviation? 

31. How large a police force will be 
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What Lysol does in 
our shaving cre am 


Before we say what Lysol does in a shaving cream, let us remind 
you what Lysol is. Lysol is that very efficient disinfectant that is 
used in hospitals. The few drops of dark red liquid which the doctor 
puts in the water when he cleanses his hands or instruments, is Lysol. 
It is a solution of Lysol that factory owners employ to keep their 
places sanitary. It is used as household disinfectant in thousands 
of households, and there may be a bottle in your medicine-cabinet 
this minute. Ask your wife. 


Lysol in a shaving cream makes the lather, which you rub into 
your face with your fingers, completely antiseptic. It prevents 
infection from chance cuts. It kills any germs that may lurk on 
face, hands, strop, brush, razor, towel or any other part of a 
shaving or traveling kit. 


Antiseptic 
Shaving Cream 


strated time and again. If there is 
someone sick in your house, you 
have no idea what a true sense of 
security the use of Lysol Disinfect- 
ant and the Lysol Soap can give. 


Sold by Druggists 
Everywhere 


Only a very small quantity of 
Lysol is necessary in Lysol Shaving 
Cream. There is no other shaving 
cream like it. It helps give a wonder- 
fully pleasant shave and makes infec- 
tion practically impossible. If you 
believe in germs you will believe in 
Lysol Shaving Cream and the other 





Lysol products. 


During the influenza epidemic in 
the fall of 1918, the value of Lysol 
and the Lysol products was demon- 


Lysol Disinfectant 
In bottles, 25c, 50c, and $1.00 

A 25c¢ bottle added to 
five gallons of water makes 
five gallons of powerful dis- 
infectant. 


All druggists know and sell Lysol, 


Lysol Shaving Cream 
In tubes, 25c¢ 
Not just another shaving 
cream, but one unlike any 
other because of its anti- 
septic quality. 


and most of them sell the other 
Lysol products. If you@druggist is 
out of stock, he will gladly order. 


Lysol Toilet Soap 


25c¢ a cake 


Does all that a good 
soap should do, and in ad- 
dition is antiseptic and 
healing. 


Samples of Lysol Shaving Cream and Lysol Soap are free 
A sample of Lysol Shaving Cream will be sent free on a post- 
card request. We believe that you will be asdelighted with its 
value as a shaving cream as you will be with its assured anti- 
septic quality. Sampleof Lysol Toilet Soap will alsobe included. 
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Lysol Disinfectant 
Three sizes: 25c, 50c, $1.00 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
120 William Street, New York City 


Please send me FREE SAMPLES of LYSOL 
SHAVING CREAM and LYSOL TOILET SOAP. 


— a a a a See 
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HE progress of .the peoples 
of the world has followed 
the spread of machinery around 


the globe. 


Machinery frees men’s bodies 
from irksome tasks. Their minds 
then turn to larger thoughts and 
Producing 


larger usefulness. 


power expands. Life itself grows 


more abundant. 





if? 


But machinery cannot 


make its way without correct 
oils and efhcient lubrication 


service. 


To enable the machinery 
of the world to develop its 
highest efficiency, the Vacuum 
Oil Company has provided 
both the correct oils and the 


scientific service. 








_ VACUUM OIL COMPANY * 


“=~ NEW YORK.USA. | 


Sactowasir oan oediane. 
Obdtaina ble everywhere in the world 
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Today, Vacuum Oil Company branches dot the earth. 


From these branches men familiar with scientific 
lubrication serve each nation’s users of machinery. Power 
engineers the world over have come to look to the 
Vacuum Oil Company for advice. At all ports of 
importance, stocks of Gargoyle Lubricants are held ready 


for every lubricating need. 
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Correct 
AUTOMOBILE LUBRICATION 


oSe 


Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 
Gargoyle Mobiloils for engine 
lubrication are: 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘A”’ 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “B 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
The Chart below indicates’the grade recommended 
by the Vacuum Oil Company's Board of Engineers. 
The recommendaticns cover all 
passenger and commercial vehicles unless otherwise 


noted. 


models of both 


If your car is not listed in this partial Chart, 


send for booklet ““Correct Lubricacion” which lists 


the correct grades for all cars 
=—= 

































































62 
required for national and: ‘international 
policing of the air? _ 

32. Should not an aviator be required 
by law to stop and give assistance to an- 
other aviator having engine trouble or 
any other serious difficulty? 

33. Aviators who run machines for hire 
ought to be regulated, just as cab-drivers 
are, but with more strictness because of 
the dangerous possibilities of their calling. 

34. Shall we establish an international 
board composed of aviators, lawyers, and 
scientists to regulate air navigation over 
the high seas and between nations? 

35. Will it be necessary for an aviator 
to land on reaching the territory of a 
foreign country for a customs examination 
and other search? 





FRANCE STILL STANDS AT THE 
FRONTIER OF BARBARISM 





LURS upon the French Government 

and people, upon French motives and 
the French state of mind, have roused 
Mr. Simeon Strunsky, who for two months 
has been in Paris for the New York Evening 
Post, to voice a vigorous plea for a fairer 
attitude toward ‘‘the nation that bared its 
breast for the defense of humanity,” and, 
in the short space of four months, can 
hardly have become ‘‘a profiteer and a 
menace to peace.” Says Mr. Strunsky, 
as a result of his observations in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Peace Conference: 


I find French motives regarded with 
suspicion; the French Government de- 
seribed as a gang of “politicians” utterly 
unrepresentative of the people, as tho 
no other government has been accused of 
an inclination to play polities; the French 
censorship held up to horror as tho no 
other government has its ‘“‘ Doras” and its 
propagandas, and France as a _ whole 
described as surrendering itself to dreams 
of vengeance, while every other government 
is presumably thinking only of justice and 
the world’s welfare. 


If it is worth while to consider what is 
going on in the mind and heart of Germany, 
it is fully as necessary to know the minds 
and hearts of the French people. France, 
confronted by tremendous tasks, must not 
be left nervous, fearful, and misunder- 
stood. Says Mr. Strunsky further: 


There is a phrase one continually en- 
counters in talk among Americans in Paris 
which in the present writer never failed 
to arouse an indignant irritation. France, 
you were continually being told, is suffer- 
ing from shell-shock. It was the intona- 
tion that hurt. People said shell-shock, 
but they implied that the fault was in the 
sufferer; that France was malingering, 
that her fears and tremors were sclf- 
induced. One would imagine that enough 
shells have fallen on French soil and on 
French hearts in the course of more than 
four years to win sympathy and under- 
standing for even the most aggravated 
ease of nervous collapse, however painful 
it might be to live neighbor to it. But 
France, tho confessedly nervous, has not 
gone mad, and it is no less cruel than un- 
wise to brush aside her present state of 
mind as a case of neurological auto- 
intoxication. ; 

in France the*regret is frequently exprest 
that the President has not seen fit to visit 
the devastated region between the Somme 
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and the Lys. The present writer was 
himself of the. opinion that such a pro- 
cedure involved an emotional appeal that 
was not altogether legitimate. It was as 
if the jury’s verdict of guilty or innocent 
were to be shaped by an exhibit of horrors. 
But the question I am at present con- 
sidering is not one of passing judgment 
on Germany. It is a question of under- 
standing the feelings of France in order 
that we may build a securer peace on real 
foundations. And for that purpose it 
would be well worth while for the President, 
and, better still, for the numerous Amer- 
ieans who speak so lightly of shell-shocked 
France, to see with their own eyes what the 
war has meant to France. lt would then 
be easiér to understand why even the one 
chance in ten thousand of such a scourge 
again falling upon them is enough to bring 
down panic on the heart of the French 
people. 

For that matter, it is not necessary to 
traverse withered land in the -north of 
France, which is specifically described as 
the devastated region. 1 spent two days 
on the battle-fields of the Meuse and the 
Argonne. The full circle of our route, 
through St. Mihiel, eastward along the 
southern face of the salient to Seicheprey, 
north through Fresnes and Etain, west 
through Verdun and Montfaucon and the 
Argonne Forest, and south again, ran 
through.a chain of dead villages and towns 
and a blasted landscape. Sadder even 
than the villages that were now only 
rubble-heaps were the massacred towns 
which retained just enough evidence of the 
life that had fled. As much as any 
American perhaps who has not seen the 
war face to face, I have had occasion in 
the last four and a half years to visualize 
the conflict, but no amount of sympathetic 
imagination could reveal what, for in- 
stance, the sight of what was once the town 
of Fresnes-en-Woévre gave me the glimpse 
of. It was once a town; it is now a-few 
stark walls with sightless windows and 
broken door-arches against a horizon of 
water-sozked flat lands ribbed with broad 
furrows of rusty barbed wire, and it came 
straight out of Dante. 

The sight of Fresnes; of KEtain, of 
Richecourt, which is only a flat acre of 
rubbish, of Haucourt, which is only a sign- 
post at a crossroads, did not arouse a 
desire for vengeance, but it did make 
indubitable the necessity of justice, and 
justice as much for France as against 
Germany. No right-thinking American 
will say that German towns should be 
treated as the French cities and villages 
have been treated, or that the German 
people shall be made to feel in kind what 
the French refugees have felt. But it 
should also be impossible henceforth to 
speak lightly of France as a neurotic woman 
giving herself up to the delights and 
profits of hysteria. 

It is hardly fair to expect from people 
who have before them the terrible effects 
of invasion and a haunting dread of the 
possibility of its repetition the same degree 
of detachment that America, ‘which has 
just been brushed by the wings of the war,” 
may be able to exercise. Mr. Strunsky 
concludes: 

In this plea for a fairer understanding of 
France there is no intention to apologize 
for all the demands that the French, 
officially or otherwise, may put forth at the 
Peace Conference. No doubt France has 
its jingoes and its vengeance-brokers, and 
it is America’s duty to profit by her own 
healthier nerves to keep Entente vindic- 





tiveness from running amuck. It is not a 
question of backing up France in a demand 
for the left bank of the Rhine or for 
indemnities beyond conscience and pos- 
sibility. But when it comes to the estab- 
lishment of guaranties of peace, it is our 
duty to try to understand what is going 
on in the heart -of the people of France. 

And the thing is not hard to understand, 
because everywhere it is being cried aloud. 
France is afraid. For her the German 
peril has not been dispelled. It is my 
belief that her apprehensions largely are 
unjustified.. Yet I can not doubt that 
they are very real. And French anxieties 
are made more acute by this very attitude 
of ours, this apparent inability or un- 
willingness on Ameri¢a’s part to under- 
stand the basis of her fears. 


What Mr. Strunsky calls ‘‘an old arith- 
metical fact, which the issue of the war has 
not changed,” that is, the biological and 
social fact of population increased by birth- 
rate, is a menace that still confronts France. 
Thus, he tells us: 


There is still in the heart of Europe a 
solid block of anywhere from seventy to 
eighty million Teutons against France’s 
less than forty millions, even if we include 
Alsace-Lorraine. And the respective birth- 
rates on the two sides of the Rhine are 
such that if war should come at the end of 
a generation France will face an enemy 
possibly two and a half times her own 
strength. 

Will another German raid come? French- 
men say thi it is not a question of weigh- 
ing chanees. France can not take the 
slightest chance of a repetition of the 
horror of the last four years and a half. 
Frenchmen say that their national life 
was never at its normal since 1905, when 
the Kaiser began his Moroccan sallies, 
and that they can not get back into the 
normal state of mind for the rebuilding 
of their ruined land with the ancient 
incubus on their soul. It is beyond human 
power. They are not convinced of a 
German change of heart. And even if 
to-day there should appear unmistakable 
signs of repentance for the crimes of 
Kaiserism there is no guaranty that the 
penitential mood will endure as Germany 
emerges from under the pall of defeat. 


France must stand on guard. She is 
not. perversely in love with armaments 
and their financial burdens, nor with the 
old disastrous system of alliances. But 


* she must have security. So we read: 


All that Frenchmen really ask is which 
method gives them the greater security; 
and until the League of Nations has 
demonstrated its efficacy they feel they 
can not take a chance. England has 
emphasized her own ‘‘special’’ position 
as an island nation, and the President has 
recognized the claim. France feels, and 
justly, that her position is even more 
“‘special”’ than England’s. 

It is true that French policy is at 
present directed not only to the assuring 
of her own defenses, but to the weakening 
of Germany. On the one hand, this calls 
for the policy of upbuilding as strong a 
Poland as possible, a strong Czecho- 
Slovakia, a strong Italy in the Alps. On 
the other hand, there is a desire at Paris 
to see Germany fall apart into the old 
separatism before ’71, and to carry the 
process of division even further to the 
reparcelment of Prussia, into a number of 


























ONE LOOK at an old Republic 
Tire will reveal one of the reasons 
why these tires do last longer. 


The reason is the extraordinary tough- 
ness of the rubber, due to its treat- 
ment by our Prodium process. 


One evidence of longer wear is the 
absence of the cuts and chips which 
are bound to be inflicted in rubber 
less tough and strong. 


It is a fact that Republic Tires wear 
down as evenly as a scythe-blade 
under the stone, and with somewhat 
the same slowness. 


The big Staggard Studs resist the 
grinding, rubbing influence of the 
road as stubbornly and effectively as 
they resist skidding and sideslip. 


Republic Inner Tubes, both Black-Line Red and 
Gray, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 
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its primitive elements. As regards the 
first policy, the erection of new barrier 
states around Germany, the French un- 
doubtedly have the sympathy of the rest 
of the Entente. On the internal dis- 
memberment of Germany there is no such 
unanimity; and for that matter, French 
‘opinion itself must be convinced at heart 
of the ultimate futility of attempting to 
parcel out the German population block 
into separate and possibly hostile states. 
Mr. Wilson has let loose the principle of 
self- determination in the world, and 
there is no way of permanently checking 
the process toward reintegration which is 
bound to bring forth a united German 
state in the near future. 

So it is back again to the choice between 
the old alliances and the League. And 
more than this. The old Russia is gone, 
and while Poland and Czecho-Slovakia may 
offer something of a substitute, the change 
on the whole is not for the better. Hence, 
unless France can count absolutely on 
other allies, which means, of course, Great 
Britain and the United States, she finds 
her present position in spite of victory 
worse than before the war. How then can 
she bind more securely to herself England 
and America—as allies or as members of 
the covenant? 


In the event of another attack, which to 
France is still a terrible possibility, what 
guaranty has she that, in the future emer- 
gency, Great Britain or the United States 
will be disposed to come speedily to her 
aid? The French argue that the German 
mentality can recognize only the hardest 
facts. Therefore, 


Given the slightest doubt as to America’s 
policy in the case of a second war, and 
Germany is certain to make the leap. 
That is why Frenchmen have told me that 
the presence of an American Army of 
twenty-five thousand men in Europe is a 
more effective guaranty against German 
aggression, a surer sanction for the ef- 
ficacy of a League of Nations, than the 
probability of three million American 
soldiers coming in a crisis; three millions, 
but a probability. 


But, Mr. Strunsky repeats, France must 
be appeased, reassured, made confident 
in the interest of permanent peace; and 
he concludes: 


France is nervous and France may be 
unreasonable in her demands. She may 
be actuated by an unwise policy of ven- 
geance. But one of the main reasons for 
her state of mind is anxiety about America’s 
state of mind. While we can call upon the 
French people to be moderate, we must 
help to create the sense of security, the 
lack of which is the fertile mother of panic 
and possibly injustice. The process. of 
national restoration, which all the bellig- 
erent peoples are facing, is enormous at 
best. Frenchmen say that for them the 
task is utterly impossible if they must set 
about the rebuilding of their ruined cities, 
the restoration of industries, and the quick- 
ening-.of the pulse of the national life with 
their minds and hearts still fixt in ap- 
prehension across the Rhine. Let America 
come whole-heartedly for a real league of- 
fering to France, and the- rest of Europe, 
a real guaranty of peace, and France will 
quiet down from her irritations, and wel- 
come, perhaps more than any one, escape 
from the ancient nightmare of arms and 
alliances. 








DEEDS OF CAPTAIN RICKENBACKER, 
WHOSE MIDDLE NAME IS “VICTOR” 


APT. EDWARD VICTOR RICKEN- 

BACKER, the American ‘‘ace of 
aces” in aviation, winner of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, the Legion of 
Honor, and the Croix de Guerre, victor in 
many thrilling combats above the clouds, 
and, before he took to wings, famous as a 
dare-devil automobile racer, confesses that 
he had his moments of trepidation, just 
like everybody else, when he first started 
to do stunts in the sky. He thus begins 
his own story in United States Air Service, 
the official publication of the Army and 
Navy Air Service Association: 





An officer who had the job of giving 
preliminary examinations to the young 
men who wanted to fly once complained 
to me that two answers to his well-meant 
questions got to be exasperatingly common. 
The first was to the effect that the candi- 
date didn’t know anything about aviation, 
but had always dreamed of doing it. The 
second came when he was asked if he 
knew the names of any of the men who were 
piloting fighting airplanes over in France. 
Usually, according to this officer, he said 
“‘Eddie Rickenbacker,”’ and stopt there. 

The examiner was sure it proved that 
the average American youth read the 
sporting page of the newspaper more 
carefully than the front page. A racing 
automobile-driver’s name caught his at- 
tention even in the war-news, and stuck— 
and I got the benefit. If it had been a 
baseball-player it would have been the 
same way. 

I mention the matter here because, as 
it happens, when I started in I was like 
those boys. I knew nothing about avia- 
tion and had only dreamed about it. I went 
over to France as a chauffeur after trying 
to get up a flying unit which the Gov- 
ernment refused to be interested in for 
reasons that I now see were entirely good, 
tho I did not see it so clearly then. Once 
over there, I would not let them rest 
until they gave me a Lieutenant’s com- 
mission and sent me to Tours to see if I 
could learn to fly. 

I learned pretty fast. Long practise in 
driving a racing-car at a hundred miles an 
hour or so gives first-class training in 
control and judging distances at high speed 
and helps tremendously in getting motor 
sense, which is rather the feel of your 
engine than the sound of it, a thing you 
get through your bones and nerves rather 
than simply your ears. 

All this is part of the physical equipment 
of handling an airplane, and it makes a 
lot of difference if the fellow with the 
stick knows how to make a turn at one 
hundred miles an hour or to allow for 
passing another fellow at twice that. The 
proof of this is that after a five and a half 
hours’ duel with an instructor they let me 
solo. But because I was a good mechanic 
and knew about motors they sent me to 
Issoudun to be engineer officer. Being 
engineer officer, I never had any regular 
advanced flying training according to rule. 
But I took up a ship whenever I could 
and learned that way. 

I remember when I thought it was 
time to try a vrille or tail-spin. I knew 
what I was supposed to do. I knew you 


put the stick over and crossed the controls, 
but I’d never seen anybody do it. I 
went up about 12,000 feet, got off some 
distance from the field, and flew around 





there for every bit of thirty minutes 
trying to get up my nerve to try the trick, 
but too seared to begin. 

At last I said to myself: ‘‘What’s the 
matter with you? You've got to do this,” 
and threw the stick. She went into the 
spin all right, but I had her back to neutral 
after just one whirl, and I tell you I was 
glad when she righted. Next day I went 
out and it took twenty minutes to make 
up my mind to try again. It was only on 
the third day that I went at the job 
with any confidence and let her do a real 
spin. 

That is still more or less the way I feel 
about doing a new stunt, after all the fly- 
ing I have done at the front since. When 
you try a new thing you are never quite 
certain how the machine will behave, and 
tho you may have confidence in your 
ability to get out of anything as long as 
you have the altitude, there is a sort of 
hesitation both in the machine and in you. 
The trouble is you do not know what the 
strains will be on either. 

The next thing was to get away from 
Issoudun. The men who had to stick 
over on this side as flying instructors 
know how hard it is to get away from a 
field when they’ve got you tied down to a 
job there. Those fellows are the ones that 
have my sympathy, because they have 
done the work and missed the credit. 
They have stayed home—and not really 
home, either, but in some particularly hot 
place down in Texas, most likely—stayed 
there and made aces when they were them- 
selves the stuff of which aces are made, 
and but for the luck of it would be, a lot 
of them, coming back here now with as 
many ribbons and decorations and Huns 
to their credit as any one of us. 

Instead, they have stuck on the job full 
of dangers and responsibilities with little 
chance of promotion and none of fighting 
or of fame. And the better they were the 
more certain they were stuck, because 
pilots had to be trained in a hurry, a very 
large number of pilots, and the very best 
men were none too good for the task of 
training them. 

I was not an instructor over there at 
Issoudun. But even an engineer officer in 
France could not afford to be too good. I 
do not think I was. Still, when I asked 
to go to the front the C. O. said I could 
not be spared. 

So I conspired with the medical officer. 
He does not know it yet, but I did. I 
got myself sent to the hospital for two 
weeks and at the end of that time I went 
to the C. O. and told him that it had 
been proved that I wasn’t indispensable— 
because the other fellow had done the job 
better than I had. He could not deny 
it, and he let me go. 


In this way he found his chance to try 
his luck as a fighting pilot. And Captain 
Rickenbacker rexaarks that he has had it 
extraordinari!;;, moreover, that every man 
who has been flying at the front for any 
length of time and is still alive has had 
good luck, for, he continues: 


Fighting in the air is not a sport. It is 
scientific murder. The men who have 
learned their trade go at it that way, and as 
long as they do go at it that way they have 
an excellent chance to accumulate victories 
and survive, nevertheless. 

The experienced fighting pilot does not 
take unnecessary risks. His business is to 
shoot down enemy planes, not to get shot 
down. His trained eye and hand and 
judgment are as much a part of his arma- 
ment as his machine gun, and a fifty-fifty 
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HESE booklets will do 
it. There are a lucky 
fourteen, concerning 14 
specific problems. Besides 
these 14 there is one de- 
voted, in general, to them all. 
That one is called ‘“The 
Happy Happening —A 
Tale of Inside and Out.’’ It 
tells of the various painting 
and finishing problems which 
one home owner had, cover- 
ing a period of twenty-two 
years. 

The Happy Happening 
part came when he found 
out how to prevent painting 
disappointments, at the 
same time securing the best 





Your paint problems solved 


results with the least cost. 


He found out why outside 
paint cracks and peels, and 
how to prevent it. He 
knows and tells how to 
paint floors so they wiil stand 
wear and tear and won’t 
chip off. He has the solu- 
tion for preventing varnish 
cracking. He knows why 
some interior white paints 
and enamels turn yellow and 
how best to overcome it. 
He has found a white shingle 
stain that is white as white- 
wash, that preserves the 
shingles and prevents their 
curling. He talks, most in- 
terestingly, of all these things 
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in the “Happy Happening’ 
book. Then he adds a 
dozen or so common-sense 
things about painting that 
most folks are supposed to 
know but don’t. 


Throughout, the book is 
freely illustrated, mostly by 
photographs of his own, 
every one of which tells a 
tale of helpfulness. It is one 
of those interestingly inform- 
ative books that you turn 
to just like you do to your 
old school books, feeling 
sure of finding exactly what 
you want. In brief, it is 
a painting counselor, friend 
and guide. 


You are also welcome to any of the following problem solvers: 


1. The Happy Happening—A Tale of Inside 8. 
and Out. 

2. My Walls—What Shall I Do With Them? 9. 

3. That Bathroom of Mine. 

4. Floor Paint Lessons — Four in All—Two 


Being Rather Good. 


wn 


of Color Thoughts. 


6. Living Rooms— Making Them Livable and 


Likable. 


7. Figure Your Painting Cost with a Brush— 15. 


Not a Pencil. 


Wood Stains and Finishes — A Translation 





Linduro— or Some Things I Found Out 
About Enamels. 


Varnish Vagaries—Some Preventives. 


10. Vernicol Varnish Stain—Makes Things Do 
By Doing Them Over. 


11. Your Floors—Their Varnishing—When to— 
What to—How to. 


12. Shingle Stains—The Kind That Stay Put. 
13. That Bedroom of Mine. 
14. Some Half Dozen Things That Need Paint. 


That Car of Mine—How to Keep Down 
the Painting Cost. 
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chance is the worst he will take, or should 
take, except where,the show is of the kind 
that either for offense or defense justifies 
the sacrifice of plane and pilot. 

It is not the old hand and the expert 
flier and air-fighter who gets another of 
the same sort. Both are wise and shy 
birds. You will see a couple of that kind 
meet now and then over the line, and 
watch them circling experimentally around 
each other. The next thing you know, each 
has sized up his antagonist as just as good 
or better than himself, and both have 
sheered off and are flying away to look fer 
@ more promising victim. What each is 
hunting for is an enemy who can be pounced 
on suddenly unawares and a getaway 
made before his comrades are on the 
vietor’s tail. — 

The obviously inexperienced pilot is the 
game the scientific air-fighter goes after, 
and the majority of victories are won that 
way. But, on the other hand, it is the 
novice usually who gets the famous ace 
by doing at some moment the unexpected 
thing. He rashly attempts or blunders 
into a maneuver which is dead against all 
the sane rules, and that is something 
against which the master of the game has 
not. provided and is not forearmed. 

Sheer foolhardiness or plain clumsiness 
has done what skill and experience could 
not do, or else accident does it: engine 
trouble, a jammed machine gun, or an 
oversight. I remember an incident which 
might easily have made an end of me. 

An approved method of attack was to 
dive out of the sun at the rearmost Boche 
of a Hun formation, shoot him down if you 
had the luck, chandelle or spiral upward, 
and dive again at the next tail-ender. I 
tried the trick-once and got as far as the 
first .act in the program, but I had shut 
off my pressure and forgot about it, and 
when, after crashing my first Hun, I tried 
to regain my altitude, the Spad refused 
to climb. I had to go into a roll which got 
my gravity feed into action, but by that 
time the Boches were all coming at me in a 
bunch with their guns spitting. 

There was nothing for it but to dive 
with full power, which in the case of a 
Spad means going down at the rate of 
about three hundred miles an hour, and 
fortunately we were pretty high up. With 
half.a dozen Huns after me, I went down 
eight thousand feet that way, and tho I 
had some trouble getting her out of the 
dive, I managed it and got away in spite 
of the fine target I made. 

Flying is one of the safest jobs in the 
Army as long as you don’t drop out. If 
you do drop out, you are a dead man, and 
dropping out means, usually, that you have 
made a mistake or let go of your grip. 


Regarding the relative fighting qualities 
and. policies of the airmen of different 
nationalities, Captain Rickenbacker says: 


There have been stories about the reck- 
lessness of the American. fliers, and no 
doubt they went for the Hun wherever 
they could get at him, and some took very 
long chances, but on the front, as I saw it, 
the American aviators in this regard came 
between the French and the British. The 
French were inclined to be cautious as a 
settled military policy of getting the best 
results with the least expenditure of valu- 


* able lives and costly planes. The British 


were foolhardy as a matter of principle 
and morale, because they found that they 
got the best results with their people in 
that way. . 

Compared with the French, playing their 
own game in the way they had settled 





down to it toward the end of the war, 
our men seemed reckless. Compared with 
the British, they seemed cautious. But, 
of course, the three systems had nothing 
to do with the courage of the three nations 
or of individual Frenchmen, Englishmen, 
or Americans. The French and English 
had each worked out a method of scientific 
murder that did the job. We were work- 
ing out ours with the experience of both 
to help us and the methods of both to 
choose from. The result was, generally, 
a sort of compromise. 

Right here I may mention as a matter 
of interest that in point of maturity for 
this work the Englishman of eighteen is 
about even with the American of twenty- 
two. Our men are generally at their best 
as fliers between the ages of twenty-two 
and twenty-six; the English are best 
between eighteen and twenty-two. I have 
been asked why, and I think it is due to 
differences in early education in the two 
countries rather than to anything directly 
eonnected with the British and American 
practise of training fliers. 

Returning for a moment to the storiés 
of recklessness on the part of our aviators, 
there were men like Frank Luke, whose 
record is one of the brightest glories of our 
Air Service and who gave his all, his life, 
to the cause. Luke’s eighteen Huns in- 
cluded eleven balloons, and to get a 
balloon you. have to go through the anti- 
aircraft and machine-gun barrage and the 
flaming onions they send up to protect it. 
Getting a balloon is so much more difficult 
than getting a plane, in fact, that the 
Germans credit a pilot with two victories 
for every balloon brought down. 

Luke from the beginning was a wild man 
in the air. He would take off and playfully 
do a series of loops within a few hundred 
feet of the ground. That sort of thing was 
strictly forbidden in my own squadron. 
Men and planes are too valuable and too 
difficult to replace at the front to be risked 
unless there is a real reason for the risk. 

But after a run of hard luck such as 
eame along sometimes—when we had lost 
a lot of men and the spirits of the others 
were beginning to show the strain—I used 
to go out myself and do all sorts of stunts 
right out in front of them. It had a 
surprizing moral effect. © The men said: 
** Anyway, they haven’t got Rickenbacker’s 
goat.”” On the next sortie they went up 
full of pep and snap and ready to go any- 
where and do anything. 

My own squadron, the 94th (Hat-in- 
the-Ring), had a fine record. We were 
the first American squadron in the game; 
we had the first ace and the highest 
record of air victories of any American 
squadron at the end of the war, and, finally, 
we had a chance to go into Germany at the 
head of the American Army, which was a 
magnificent climax to the unit’s active 
career and an experience not to be for- 
gotten by any of us—flying over those 
cities and castles and vineyards along the 
Rhine that we had been thinking of as the 
distant goal of all the fighting that went 
before. 

In spite of all the dangers he has ex- 
perienced and all the disasters he has seen, 
aviation has not lost its fascination for 
this prize flier of our new brood of eagles; 
for he says, in conclusion: 

Some of the men who have been flying 
over there in France came back saying they 
are fed up and have had enough of the air. 
But I do not think Iam one of them. The 


sky means something to me it never meant 
before. When I look up and see the sun 





shining on the patch of white clouds up 
in the blue, I begin to think how it would 
feel to be up somewhere above it winging 
swiftly through the clear air, watching 
the earth below, and the men on it, no 
bigger than ants. 

I rarely go to church except with. my 
mother when I am at home, to show that 
a plain Ohio raising has not been wasted 
on her boy; but there is something 
spiritual—I don’t know what else to call 
it—in the feeling you get up there.. At 
least it seems so to me, tho somebody sug- 
gested that it was just—in a much magni- 
fied form—the feeling of superiority, or 
exaltation, or whatever it is, of the man on 
horseback or in a swift automobile as he 
looks down as he sweeps past upon the 
man on foot. 

At all events, I expect to keep on flying, 
and I expect a part of the future of flying 
to lie in the scope it gives to the initiative 
of the American boy in the sort of thing 
that hunting used to mean to him in the 
days when there was hunting close at hand 
for almost every boy, and that sport in 
many forms still means to him and always 
will mean to him. 

Whatever happens or does not happen 
in the way of the commercial expansion of 
aviation, flying will always have the sport- 
ing element, and military aviation, which, 
through the fortune of war, is so much in 
advance of other forms of flying, must be 
kept alive and strong as the backbone of 
the others. 

In a very real sense, the future of avia- 
tion in this country is in the hands of the 
men who have been trained to fly in the 
Army, who have mastered the art either 
on fields on this side or at the front, not 
without paying a heavy price for it in the 
lives of comrades just as good but not so 
lucky as themselves. 





TESTING THE CONSCIENCE OF THE 
CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 


HETHER the conscientious ob- 

jector to military service really 
had a conscience, or whether he was merely 
an objector, was a problem that con- 
fronted the Government in the cases of 
3,339 individuals drafted into the Army 
since June, 1917. It was quite clear that 
the objector might be a man of exceptional 
courage and strong principles, who, be- 
cause of ethical or religious conviction, was 
willing to endure anything rather than to 
engage in war; but, on the other hand, he 
might be a selfish slacker, using religion as 
a cloak—in Shakespeare’s phrase, “A 
coward, a most devout coward, religious 
in it.” 

As the number of objectors was so 
small in proportion to the millions of 
men drafted, their cases were at first left 
to the various camp commanders; but 
in a letter dated March 6, 1918, the 
Adjutant-General authorized the division 
of psychology of the Surgeon-General’s 
office to conduct a mental examination of 
each objector. As a result of somewhat 
inconclusive reports from the different 
camps, supplemented by experience gained 
in the application of the psychological 
tests devised by Major R. M. Yerkes to a 
million and a half drafted men, the Divis‘on 
of Psychology determined upon a method 
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UITE frequently, a word 
from without, rouses. us 


to the merit that sits by . 


our own fireside. 


By some such simple, human, 


process, the Cadillac is being 
re-discovered in America by 


_ way of France. 


America did not fully recognize 
the genius of Edgar Allan Poe 
until France and England 
revealed it. 


England, in turn, awoke to 
Robert Louis Stevenson, her 
own gifted son, when America 
acclaimed him. 


In like manner many an Ameri- 
can soldier had to go to France to 
find out how good a car his own 
country builds, in the Cadillac. 


These men saw the Cadillac 
under circumstances that were 
at once brilliant, and trying. 


The war zone was a huge 
demonstration-ground; and its 
adoption bythe War Department 
thrust the Cadillac into almost 
cruel prominence. 


Undér the eyes of all the allied 
governments, the Cadillac was 
naturally subjected to most 
intent and interested scru- 
tiny as the choice of our govern- 
ment. 


Conditions were such that 
American army men were given 
an exhibition of Cadillac effi- 
ciency they could never have 
witnessed at home. 


They saw the car doing almost 
impossible things, day after day, 
with the same constancy and 
consistency, that characterizes 
it on American streets and 
roads. 


But, best of all, they were witness 
to the frank and ungrudging ad- 
miration of three allied nations, 
which pride themselves on motor 
refinement. 


Naturally, their Americanism 
rejoices in that fact, and they 
have come home realizing fully, 
for the first time, how highly 
the whole world esteems the 
Cadillac. 
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Readily obtainable the world over in the original 
package. 


Readily available as an emergency dressing for 
wounds. 
To allay inflammation 


To prevent infection 
To promote healing 


To use as an antiseptic wash in the care of the throat, 
mouth and teeth, and as a douche or lotion in matters 


of personal hygiene. 


Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 





























of examining conscientious objectors, ‘‘ to 
obtain conclusions as to the objector’s 
intelligenee, grounds of objection, social 
and political history.” Says the New 
York Evening Post, referring to a.summary 
of reports made by Lieut. Mark M. May: 


The most important point in the rela- 
tions of the War Department and the con- 
scientious objector can not be overem- 
phasized, and is constantly recurrent in the 
summary of the results of the psychological 
tests: the objector’s sincerity must be 
proved. If he is malingering under the 
cloak of some religious belief, or of un- 
balanced mentality, he can not be classified 
accurately as a conscientious objector. 

The special psychological examination 
tested both the objector’s intelligence and 
his sincerity. The examiners were not 
empowered to render more than a recom- 
mendation that the objector be assigned to 
non-combatant duty, or that he be further 
examined by other agencies; nor were the 
results of the examination considered other 
than as a supplement to the report of the 
objector’s attitude in camp toward routine 
and discipline. The results are, however, 
intensely interesting and enlightening. 

Altho in his summary Lieutenant May 
regrets the incompleteness of the survey, 
his apology seems gratuitous when it is 
known that his report covers 1,000 con- 
scientious objectors—almost one-third of 
the entire number known to be in the Army 
at any time. Moreover, the facts made 
available concerning this thousand tally so 
closely in general with reports submitted 
from camp commanders through other 
military channels that the 1,000 ob- 
jectors examined by the Division of Psy- 
chology may be considered representative. 

Ninety per cent. of the conscientious ob- 
jectors based their objections on religious 
grounds. In a report from twelve camps 
of 958 objectors examined as to their op- 
position to military service, eight gave 
ethical reasons, twenty-four political, fifty- 
one social, and 875 religious. Fifty per 
cent. of these last were Mennonites. 

In considering the subject of the con- 
scientious objector who quotes his church 
creed for his authority, Lieutenant May 
pictures him as born and bred in an at- 
mosphere of strict orthodoxy. He is 
educated in a country church school, 
which he leaves after mastering the rudi- 
ments. Thereafter he devotes himself 
to his farming and his religion. The 
community in which he lives (this is es- 
pecially true of the clannish Mennonites 


and Dunkards) is bound- to literal ob-. 


servance of Biblical precepts and to avoid- 
ance of “worldly matters.’”” He reads 
only his Bible and infrequently the county 
newspaper. In many instances he is even 
limited in his love-affairs, for several of the 
sixteen branches of the Mennonites forbid 
marriage outside of the church. He has 
but a vague sense of nationalism and has 
never voted, particularly if his sect chances 
to be one of those which bid communi- 
cants te ‘‘keep unspotted from the world” 
—this unspottedness requiring abstinence 
from politics in any form. 

The Mennonites drafted received, as a 
rule, farm furloughs, where their experi- 
ence rendered service to the country as 
valuable as any enforced bearing of arms. 
They were so numerous that especial em- 
phasis is placed upon their psychological 
examinations and the results in the report, 
which cites them as representing the first 
type of conscientious objector,- the ‘“‘re- 
ligious-literalist.”’ 

In contradistinction is the second type, 
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the “‘religious-idealist,’’ whose social vision 
is far from limited, or, rather, is entirely 
too unlimited. The objector of this type 
considers all war opposed to the golden 
rule and overlooks all practical or ex- 
pedient measures. 

The third type is baldly labeled “‘Social- 
ist’’ in the report, altho a modified hyphen- 
ation as in the other types might be more 
descriptive. The individual so classified 
was either a disciple or a -promulgator 
of the doctrine that eventually there would 
be a social revolution in Germany and that 
one should await the inevitable without 
rudely and personally forcing matters. 
His grounds for objection were tested in a 
special section of the examination. 

Objectors of all three types were, on the 
whole, sincere. It is a matter of pride to 
the Army that comparatively few malinger- 
ers or enemy sympathizers were found 
among the draftees. Certainly the ob- 
jector was seldom insincere in his belief, 
as individual tests bore witness. 


It will be seen that the examinations were 
not unsympathetie. Irrespective of type, 
each objector was questioned in regard to 
his personal history, training, and views, 
and was finally asked to answer one of two 
alternative series of questions, the first 
if his objections were on ethical or re- 
ligious, the second if on social or political 
grounds. The Evening Post continues: 


Random illustrations of the general 
questions are: 

What books and magazines do you read 
most now? 

How many different jobs have you had 
in your life? 

Have you ever held an office in your 
eommunity or church? 

In what ways have you wanted to make 
your community better? 

Following the forty general questions 
eome thirty-three concerning the specific 
objections (if on religious grounds). A few 
typical questions in this section follow: 

Do you object to war because your church 
forbids it? 

Why does it forbid it? 

How long has it forbidden it? 

Have any members of your church ever 
taken part in war? 

Do you know any of your fellow mem- 
bers who have been drafted? What did 
they do? 

Do you object to war because the com- 
mandment says ‘‘Thou shalt not kill”? 

Do you literally obey the other com- 
mandments? 

How do you account for divine sanction 
of wars in the Old Testament? 

Further questions test the objector’s 


knowledge of the religion upon which his | 
claim was based, asking him the approxi- | 


mate number of members in his church, its 
founder,’ its tenets, its attitude toward 
civil law, education, and marriage, and thus 
proving his membership and standing in 
his church. 

In examining the objector on social, eco- 
nomic, or political grounds the questions 
were directed toward possible weak points 
in his reasoning. This subsection included 
among thirty questions: 

Do you object to being drafted for a de- 
fensive war, or is your objection to being 
drafted and sent to Europe? 

Of what social organization are you a 
member? How long have you been a mem- 
ber? What is its peace program? 

Do you believe that by staying out of 
the war you encourage your social brethren 
in Germany to a social revolution? Why 
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has there not been such a revolution 
already? 

Do you claim protection under the law, 
the right to vote, freedom of speech? Do 
you think such liberties were won by war? 

Why do not all Socialists oppose the war? 

The degree of objection was subjected to 
a uniform set of questions: 

Do you object to all wars or only to this 
war? 

Would you take the military oath? 
Wear the uniform? Work in reconstruc- 


tion? Do non-military work, such as 
farming? Enter a non-combatant military 
organization? 


Reports as to the examinations as a 
whole are somewhat incomplete. In the 
instance of the last quoted set of ques- 
tions, answers were available from ten 
camps, with 718 objectors. Of these, six- 
teen exprest themselves willing to accept 
regular military service, 160 volunteered 
for non-combatant service, and 275 for 
farm furloughs. Only 267 were unwilling 
to assume any obligatons to further the 
military success of the Government. 
This seems far above the average, since 
of the 3,000 objectors there were even- 
tually sent to camp at Fort Leavenworth 
as not amenable to military or non- 
military persuasion only 416. Perhaps it 
would be pertinent to mention the 99 
objectors who eagerly volunteered for 
service with the Friends’ reconstruction 
unit, which carried on its work of rebuild- 
ing villages, constructing hospitals, and 
caring for destitute and refugee children di- 
rectly behind the firing-line. The volunteer 
for this work was in more constant danger 
than was his combatant compatriot. 


Many objectors evidenced their sin- 
cerity by their readiness to do any work no 
matter how difficult or dangerous, that 
did not involve taking human life. Thus 
one Russellite wrote: 


“T am not opposed to the laws of my 
country, but do not want to kill any 
human being. . . . I am willing to do 
any good I can for my country, if neces- 
sary, give my life, and my efforts shall be 
to my country, but will kill no man. I 
am opposed to that, but am willing to do 
what I can and obey the laws and com- 
mands of my superiors.” 


Another, who frankly admitted that 
his views against fighting had weakened 
since he had been drafted, preferred 
hospital work. Still asked for 
‘*hospital work in the war-zone,” tho one 
was willing to undertake such work only 
when the wounded men were to be in- 
valided home and were not to return to the 
firing-line. A unique case was that of a 
man, who, while admitting that it was the 
duty of a citizen to fight for his country, 
claimed to be not a citizen of the United 
States, but a citizen of the Kingdom of 
God. unusual objections 
cited are: 


others 


Among other 


Objector says he can not obey God and 
mammon, and feould therefore not obey 
tod and the army sergeant or captain 
simultaneously. 

Objector refuses to use carnal weapons, 
believing in the sword of the Spirit. 

Objector believes war is punishment for 
the unjust, and that the just are therefore 
exempt. 

Objector fears that the temptations of 
army life would lead him astray. 























Objector refuses to go to war because 
he. would thereby be yoked with unbe- 
lievers and thereby jeopardize his chances 
of salvation. 


Mental tests indicated that only three 
per cent. of the objectors were of decidedly 
inferior intelligence, and that as a whole 
they-were above the average of enlisted 
men. The natural explanation of this 
phenomenon is that an objector has at 
least the mental energy to form an in- 
dividual opinion, which sets him mentally 
above many who merely follow the crowd. 

In conclusion, The Post tells us: 


A report of the creeds among conscien- 
tious objectors in twelve camps was made 
to the Division of Psychology, irrespective 
of the grounds of objection, whether reli- 
gious or political. Fifty-five of the ob- 
jectors were without religious affiliations. 
Mennonites (Old and New, Defenseless, 
Swiss, Amish, and Old Amish) numbered 
554. There were 80 Friends, 67 Brethren, 
37 Dunkards, seven Christadelphians, 13 
members of the Pentacostal Church, and 
60 Russellites. No Shakers were reported. 

Of other churches there were scattered 
representatives. After recording 39 Israel- 
ites of the House of David and 20 members 
of the Church of God and Saints of Christ 
(negro), the numbers scale down rapidly. 
One Rosicrucian was reported, one Maz- 
daznan, and one Mystic. Some conception 
of the membership represented is evi- 
denced by the distribution of 135 objectors 
among thirty-four churches. Practically 
all of the recognized denominations are 
listed. 





ROGER A. PRYOR, CONFEDERATE GEN- 
ERAL AND NEW YORK JUDGE 





TRANGELY remote memories of our 
Civil War are recalled by newspaper 
obituaries of Roger Atkinson Pryor, Brig- 
adier-General in the Confederate Army, 
participant in the firing on Fort Sumter, 
journalist, lawyer, and later Justice of the 
Supreme Court in New York City, where 
he died March 14, having passed his nine- 
tieth year. Judge Pryor was born, in Din- 
widdie County, Virginia, July 19, 1828. 
His father was the Rev. Theodorick Bland 
Pryor, a Presbyterian minister, and one of 
his ancestors was Col. Theodorick Bland, a 
veteran of the Revolutionary War. At the 
age of seventeen he was graduated from 
Hampden-Sidney College and later studied 
for three years at the University of Virginia. 
About a year later he was admitted to the 
bar, but because an affection of the throat 
impaired his prospects as a pleader, he 
entered that other professional short-cut 
to political advancement, journalism. Says 
the New York Sun, quoting the Judge’s 
own words on this phase of his career: 


“That was fascinating work,” he said 
one day when talking to a few reporters 
not many years ago. ‘‘Do you know I 
think I’d be in it to this day if it hadn’t 
been for an accident?” 

That accident was the Civil War. Be- 
fore the conflict he was an editor in 
Washington and Richmond. Journalism 
gave him a chance to enter politics. He 
was a delegate to the convention that 
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nominated Franklin Pierce for the Presi- 
dency and Pierce made Pryor, then twenty- 
eight, Minister to Greece. Later, in 1867, 
he went to Congress from the Roanoke 
district, which many years before had been 
represented by John Randolph. EI 

It was while he was editor of the Wash- 
ington Union and the Richmond Enquirer, 
newspapers which were almost rabid in 
the cause of slavery, that he ran foul of 
Oswald B. Finney, a Whig member of the 
Virginia legislature, and the only possible 
outcome, according to the then current 
Virginian code of honor, was to fight a duel. 
Finney was so badly wounded that for a 
time it was thought he would die, but he 
recovered and reached the age of eighty- 
one years. 

“They were indiscretions of my youth,” 
said Judge Pryor a few years ago, speak- 
ing of personal conflicts. ‘‘Let’s not talk 
about them.” 

It is also recorded that once when 
challenged to a duel, he having choice of 
weapons, named bowie-knives in a dark 
room, whereupon the challenge was 
withdrawn. 

He attracted much attention by his 
able and bitter opposition to William L. 
Yancey’s plans to legalize and revive the 
slave trade. On the other hand, he had 
much to do with the secession movement. 
The New York Times tells us that— 


While in Congress he was a fiery advo- 
eate of State rights, and his speeches 
aroused his fellow Virginians to a point 
where they were ready to follow him in 
any adventure. Virginia was torn asunder 
by the questions out of which the Civil 
War emerged and was on the point of 
secession when ‘“‘the eloquent tribune of 
Virginia,” as Horace Greeley called General 
Pryor, rose before an assemblage of con- 
stituents and thundered: 

“Strike one blow and Virginia will 
secede in an hour by Shrewsbury clock!” 

There are many who believe that General 
Pryor’s Charleston speech in April, 1861, 
was the match that exploded the powder- 
magazine and brought on the war. His 
audience was ripe for secession, and after 
his speech they prevailed upon Jefferson 
Davis to begin firing on Fort Sumter. 


It is even said that the lanyard of the 
first gun at Charleston was offered to 
Judge Pryor, but that he declined the 
historic opportunity of beginning the 
great conflict because Virginia, his own 
State, was still in the Union. However, 
says The Times, further: 


With all his fire General Pryor plunged 
into the war, and became a Colonel of the 
3d Virginia Infantry. His wife, who was 
Miss Sara A. Rice, followed him and 
served as a nurse, doing all she could to help 
the soldiers of the Confederacy, and follow- 
ing closely in the wake of the battles. Her 
experiences are best told in her book, “‘My 
Day: Reminiscences of a Long Life,” 
published many years later. 

General Pryor’s war-record was brilliant. 
He was soon promoted to be a Brigadier- 
General, but resigned shortly after, owing 
to differences with Jefferson Davis and the 
feeling that the President of the Con- 
federate States of America had treated 
him unfairly. Nothing daunted at his ex- 
perience, General Pryor immediately en- 
listed as a trooper under General Fitz- 
hugh Lee, and went through the rest of the 
war in the ranks. He was often assigned 
to the most dangerous. scouting duties, 





and it was during the Petersburg opera- 
tions that he was made prisoner. 

After a short detention, General Pryor 
was brought to Fort Lafayette in New 
York Harbor. Owing to his ante-bellum 
activities and his brilliant record during 
the actual fighting, he was a marked 
man, and numbers of his friends peti- 
tioned both General Grant and Secretary 
of War Stanton for his release. Stanton’s 
answer to them was: ‘“‘No! Damn him! 
We won’t free him. We’re going to hang 
him!” 

Then his advocates turned to the court 
of last appeal—to President Lincoln, 
whose justice was often tempered with 
mercy. They told the President of the 
humane and kindly treatment General 
Pryor accorded the thousands of wounded 
and sick soldiers he captured at the second 
battle of Bull Run. These he had freed 
sooner than send them to Andersonville 
prison. 

President Lincoln, after hearing of this, 
quietly wrote an order on an ordinary 
calling card, directing the ‘‘release for 
exchange” of the prisoner. 


Not long before his death, recalling his 
activities in the war, Judge Pryor said: 
“Oh, it was a good thing after all that the 
Union was saved—good for the North, good 
for the South, good for republican govern- 
ment. I’ve come to feel glad that the result 
was as it was.” 

But when the war closed, his affairs, 
like those of so many of his comrades in 
arms, were at the lowest ebb. Says The 
Times, continuing his story: 


At the end of the war General Pryor 
faced the world penniless and destitute. 
His comfortable fortune had disappeared, 
and all he possest was the ragged uniform 
of a General of the dead Confederacy, his 
sword, a wife, and five children. Before 
the war he had been one of the leading 
journalists of this country, at one time 
receiving the largest salary paid to any 
staff editor of his period—$5,000 a year. 
He decided to return to this profession. 

Naturally seeking the widest field for 
his talents, General Pryor came to New 


York. In the beginning it was a hard 
fight. He began by writing for the old 
New York Daily News. The late Benjamin 


Wood gave him employment, but half 
secretly, as it would not have been good 
for the paper if it were known that a 
Confederate General was on its staff. 
During this period General Pryor studied 
law and was later admitted to the Bar. 
Mr. Wood sent him his first case, for the 
winning of which he received a fee of $1,000 
and this fee he used to bring his family 
here. 

This was the first of a number of cases 
in which he was successful, and he soon 
became a leader of the New York Bar. 


His first judicial appointment came to 
him through the late Gen. Daniel E. 
Sickles, his opponent on the battle-field 
and his associate in the Thirty-sixth 
Congress, which was in being at the time 
of the secession. Says the New York Sun: 


After David B. Hill became Governor 
of New York, Judge Pryor received a note 
from Sickles asking him to meet Governor 
Hill between the acts at a theater one night. 
Then the Governor offered him the ap- 
pointment to a judgeship of the Court of 
Common Pleas, saying that General 
Sickles had requested the appointment. 





After serving for the term of the appoint- 
ment, Judge Pryor was elected to the 
bench, and in the consolidation of cowmts 
he became a Supreme Court Justice, 
serving until 1899, when he retired at the 
age of seventy years. He was not yet 
ready to leave his life of activity, however, 
and for several years after he practised law. 


On the bench, Judge Pryor was es- 
pecially kindly in his treatment of women 
litigants. Of his domestic life The Times 
tells us: : 


The romance of General Pryor’s life 
was his marriage. He and Mrs. Pryor 
were married when he was twenty and she 
eighteen years old, and it is said they were 
sweethearts until she died, on February 15, 
1912, more than sixty-three years later. 
When they celebrated the sixtieth anni- 
versary of their marriage more than one 
thousand persons from all over the coun- 
try thronged their home and offered their 
congratulations. 

Their children were Mrs. Henry Rice, 
of Virginia; Theodorick Bland Pryor, 
honor man of Princeton University, and 
scholar at Cambridge University, who 
died in 1871; Mrs. Francis Thomas 
Blair, of Virginia; Roger Atkinson Pryor, 
of New York City; Dr. William Rice 
Pryor, Mrs. Arthur Page Brown, and 
Mrs. William de Leftwich Dodge. 

Judge Pryor celebrated his ninetieth 
birthday at his summer home at Setauket, 
L. I., July 19 last year, surrounded by his 
family and relatives. He received many 
telegrams of congratulation from men who 
had fought with him and against him in 
the Civil War, as well as from the sons of 
men who belonged on both sides. 


Speaking of his vigorous personality, 
the New York Sun remarks: 


Judge Pryor retained his interest in life 
almost until the last. When Dr. Osler’s 
remarks about men being old at forty 
were taken up and discust everywhere 
he said: 

‘*Some men at eighty are really younger, 
that is, more efficient, than others at fifty. 
It is obvious, therefore, that in his pro- 
scription of the so-called ‘old men’ Dr. 
Osler talks simple nonsense.” 

At eighty-one Judge Pryor thrashed 
with his umbrella a young man who 
intentionally rammed him in entering an 
elevated train, which the elder man was 
leaving. To administer the punishment, 
he had to follow the offender into the ear, 
and when the guard interfered he gave 
the order: 

**Go back to your place on-the platform 
and hold this train two minutes for me.” 

The guard obeyed. Not until. Judge 
Pryor had wielded his umbrella repeatedly 
on the offender’s head and _ shoulders, 
tucked the weapon under his arm, glanced 
at his watch, and stalked out, did the 
conductor ring the bell to start the train. 

Judge Pryor could not tolerate any- 
thing that savored of hyphenism. Many 
years ago, as a Supreme Court Justice, 
he rejected the application of a Hun- 
garian social club for incorporation, 
explaining: 

‘““When a man leaves his native land 
his love for it becomes merely a senti- 
ment. When he has declared his inten- 
tion to become a citizen he must realize 
that it is to this country he owes his 
duty in peace and in war.” 

It was said that Judge Pryor had a 
strain of Indian blood. His appearance 
was as picturesque as his career. His 
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hair, which he wore long, was raven 
black until a few years ago, and his cut 


of features and swarthy skin might have 


suggested an Indian brave. 


Speaking of Judge Pryor both in his 
social and professional relations, the New 
York Evening Post says: 


New York, especially the fraternity of 
the Bar, knew ex-Justice Pryor on account 
of his unfailing good manners. When he 
was on the New York Supreme Court 
bench, from which he retired on account 
of the age limit in 1899, they used to say 
of him that he never forgot to be courteous 
toward lawyers, whether they were the 
lights of the profession or the struggling 
youngsters noteworthy only for their 
astounding ignorance. He was renowned, 
also, for the literary quality of his written 
opinions. Among these are many which 
have been cited as models of both judicial 
learning and elegance of expression. In 


“this connection it is recalled that he had a 


national reputation as a writer before he 
was ever a judge or a general, or even a 
full-fledged lawyer. 

Any one who met General‘ Pryor was 
imprest instantly by the riarked polite- 
ness—you might almost describe it as 
quaint, so strange did it seem in the bustle 
of New York—which characterized even 
his most casual conversation. An utter 
stranger found himself greeted with con- 
sideration that might well be extended to 
an old friend. It was as tho the veteran 
jurist were constantly on guard, not 
laboriously, but with perfect natural- 
ness, to avoid a suspicion of aloofness. 
The stranger felt that somehow he was a 
person of importance; that his talk was 
really worth while. Consequently he was 
vastly comfortable. As a matter of fact, 
the ex-Justice was' genuinely interested in 
you when he treated you that-way. In 
truth, he was interested in everybody and 
everything. 


Commenting editorially upon the Judge’s 
varied and vigorous career, The Evening 
Post says further: 


Roger A. Pryor’s death carries us back 
to the excited years just before the Civil 
War, when he stood forth as one of the most 
picturesque of secessionists. We think of 
Lincoln and Douglas, Brooks and Sumner, 
as far back in the mists of history. Yet 
here passes the man whose altercation 
with Lovejoy, of Illinois, on the House 
floor in April, 1860, whose famous Charles- 
ton speech two days before Sumter was 
fired on, in which he said: ‘‘I will tell your 
Governor what will put Virginia in the 
Southern Confederacy in less than an hour 
by Shrewsbury clock—strike a blow!” 
and whose part in the council which de- 
cided to fire on Sumter were prominent 
episodes in the events leading to war. 
He was the last survivor, it is said, of 
those who took part in the bombardment 
of Sumter. His career as a ‘“‘reconstructed” 
Southerner was a useful and dignified one, 
and the incident in 1890, when his old 
enemy, General Sickles, was instrumental 
in obtaining his appointment as judge in 
this State, is one of the many memorable 
ones of the process of sectional recon- 
ciliation. But the unique portion of his 
life was that between 1850 and 1865. 
An ante-bellum editor of Ritchie’s old 
Richmond Enquirer, a fiery Virginia Con- 
gressman, a general who could not agree 
with President Davis and resigned to fight 
in the ranks—his death cuts one of the 
most ‘striking personal-links with a far-off 





time, as well as one of the few surviving 
picturesque figures in the citizenship of 
New York. 





THE INGENIOUS HUN NOW USES 
PAPER WATER - PIPES 





HEN Germany shall have been ad- 

mitted again to free competition in 
the markets of the world it will be well for 
the foreign buyer in fabrics to ‘watch 
his step.”” The ingenious Hun, driven to 
the utmost extremities by the lack of raw 
materials for the textile industries during 
the war, has developed many cunning in- 
ventions for the utilization of substitutes, 
of which paper has been, perhaps, the most 
important. That some of these industries 
have-come to stay is admitted by the 


* Papier-Journalen of November 28, 1918, 


which says: 


Necessity, the great teacher, has taught 
the German industrial spirit in this year 
of war to develop an ingenuity, efficiency, 
breadth, and creative power which, in con- 
nection with organization and cooperation, 
will soon produce brilliant effects in the 
peaceful competition of the world’s markets. 


Therefore, watch the Hun that he does 
not put over a consignment of paper 
water-pipes. Lest you be inclined to re- 
gard this as a merry jest, read what our 
own Paper Makers’ Monthly Journal of 
January 15 has to say on the subject: 


In February last the Bleichindustrie 
announced that under the name of “ Peri- 
nax”’ a new substitute for lead and copper 
in the manufacture of pipes had come on the 
market. These pipes are made of hard 
paper and have been used for gas-pipes 
and oil-pipes, and are said to be able to 
endure a heat of 200 degrees without 
changing. They are completely water- 
tight and insoluble. The pressure which 
the pipes could bear from the inside was 
found to be three to four times as great as 
that of lead pipes, whereas the weight is 
not a ninth of the weight of lead pipes. 


The Journal is convinced that the paper 
industry will be extensively promoted in 
Germany in the future, for it says further: 

From paper tissues all possible articles 
that one can think of are made, such as 
overalls, table-cloths, curtains, handker- 
chiefs, collars, shirts, embroidered blouses, 
hangings for the wall, and imitations. of 
Persian carpets. One German firm made 
a complete set of horse’s harness out of 
very strong tissue made of a web of from 
three to five woven thickness. The web 
was strengthened with a mixture containing 
tar to give it greater resistance. 


Therefore, if you are trading with the 
Hun again in the harness line consult 
an expert. The Papier-Journalen quite 
frankly discusses the difficulties under 
which the textile industries of Germany 
labored during the war, and of the sub- 
stitutes employed it says: 


Owing to the blockade, Germany was 
cut off from all overseas supplies of the 
most essential fibers—cotton, wool, and 
hemp—and was driven to use instead raw 
materials of German growth—chiefly paper 
and cellulose fiber—in order to -meet the 
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“RESTGOOD” 
ROLL-A-BED TENT 


An Advertising Story 
Told in Pistures 





“a GOOD PLACE TO CAMP” 





8:00 p.m. “RESTGOOD” ROLL-A-BED TENT with 

“Restg ood” Curled Hair Mattress and miscellaneous 
Folding Tourist’s articles encased in dust and water- 
proof cover, ready to unpack. 





8:05 p. m. Laying out contents and setting up 
ROLL-A-BED-TENT. 








Saves Hotel 
Bills—a boon to 
lovers of the 
great outdoors, 


Bed proper all in 


8:08 p.m. Making progress. 
one. Also top-frame jointed together by specially 
patented features which fold compactly. 





8:15 p.m. “Dead to the World.” The top protects 
the sleepers against disturbance by bright moon. 
Nght and intercepts the dew; the mosquito net keeps 
away insects and allows full play to the breezes: the 
bed is elevated to avoid dampness and contains a 
moisture-proof ‘ RESTGOOD” Sanitary Curied Hair 
Mattress—always dry and comfortabie. 





Side curtains closed and securely fastened as protec- 
tion against rain, wind and cold 


Write for Literature 


The “RESTGOOD” Roll-a-Bed Tent is for tour- 
ing, camping or outdoor cioaping at home. For 
literature, address Dept. LD 4. 
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Makers of Famous **Restgood” Curled Hair Mattress 
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More miles on tires 


“MAN that has acquired wealth is 
usually a man with a story worth lis- 
tening to. 


And a motor car that has acquired a manu- 
facturing run of 300,000 has a mighty and endless 
story. a 

Maxwell is that car. 

More than 5 years ago a chassis was designed 
that was absolutely featureless, simple to a point 
that was striking, planned so that it was easy to 
build, and planned so that it would deliver endless 
mileage. 

This chassis was not designed by laboratory 
engineers. It was designed by road engineers. 


These engineers were men who understood 
more about manufacturing cars than they did about 
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300,000 I 


They Tell a Mighty 


design. ‘“‘Of what use,” said they, “‘is a ‘beautifully’ 
designed chassis if no factory on earth can produce 
it consistently.” 


So they said good-bye to all the little tricks of 
“fine engineering”’ and stood pat on common sense 
and , micrometers.....Not calipers but micrometers. 
There’s a wide difference. 


Their vision was clear. They wanted to build 
the highest efficiency ever put into an automobile. 
So they went immediately to simplicity. 


They made it simple so that there would be no | 
overweight, and consequent “‘drag.”’ They made it 
simple so that it would be easy to build and there- 
fore better built. They made it simple so that it 
wouldn’t get out of order. (Complicated things 
always do.) 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPAN‘’ 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF Cé 
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) Maxwells! 
rhty and Endless Story 


itifully’ They made it simiple so that any man could take How well an old-fashioned policy like this suc- 
sroduce care of his own car without calling in the experts ceeds is registered in numbers. Today more than - 
every second Saturday. 300,000 Maxwells have run endless millions of miles. 
sebeee ; Today there are 8 great Maxwell plants and a man- 
ricks of They made it simple so that it would have no ufacturing inventory that runs into many, many 
5 obese “grand opera moods,” as some possibly more sen- millions of dollars. 
sitive cars on occasions seem to possess. ; . F 
meters. . ; a . There are 4000 merchants in America selling the 
They made it simple so that it would be ever- Maxwell and making a satisfactory profit. 
o build my Se There are Maxwells in almost every spot on 
anthiie They began making this car five years ago. They earth. And the demand, as this is being written, has 
: have never shifted from the original program laid shown a bound forward that no previous day in 
down. Maxwell history has recorded. 
d be no They have never made a single radical change When they got through making this car simple 
made it in design. . they found they could save the buyer a handsome 
| there- Thaw bene thsibe tnikié Gian 1000 | dieiiete sum on the price, and many a thrifty dollar after- 
that it © They vo thee made each new Maxwell herr tt ‘the wards, by making the car good to begin with. 
things last. ““Yesterday’s Maxwell a good car—tomorrow’s You pay $895 f. o. b. Detroit for a Maxwell. Were 
Maxwell a better one!” it not so simple you might easily pay $200 more. 
OMPANY, Inc. - DETROIT, MICH. 


ANY OF CANADA, Ltd., WINDSOR, ONTARIO — 
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increasing dearth of clothing, etc. Mean- 
while the authorities immediately started a 
campaign, in which they were aided by 
the various trade, industrial, and manu- 
facturing organizations of the state, to 
carry out the systematic production of 
substitutes for the necessary goods. Later 
organizations were formed to educate the 
people; to overcome the manufacturers’ 
natural distrust of the new fabrics; to 
demonstrate the remarkable results, and 
to urge the manufacturers to make still 
greater efforts. In this scheme of propa- 
ganda, exhibitions, lectures, and proofs 
were frequently given with an exceedingly 
rich display of technical, statistical, eco- 
nomic, and industrial materials. Thus in 
1918 exhibitions of all the fibers generally 
employed in the textile industry have been 
held in Berlin, Diisseldorf, Leipzig, in 
connection with the autumn fair. The 
exhibits of paper and paper fabrics were 
made in a building which was especially 
constructed for the purpose with a ground 
area of about five acres and a show- 
room in which about 250 firms were 
represented. 

In the exhibition of textiles were fabrics 
produced from finished paper yarn, but 
there were also cloth fabrics, which were 
spun directly from cellulose, and which, 
consequently, were not made from finished 
paper. In contrast to many of these 
paper textiles, which were pure substitutes 
designed to supply a temporary war-want, 
and which now possess mainly a historical 
interest, should be mentioned the cellu- 
lose yarn, “‘cellulon,’” as it will possess a 
high importance after the war; it is, in 
faet, an epoch-making discovery exhibiting 
the durability of woven cellulose fabrics 
and equal in texture to cotton, linen, and 
woolen cloth as they are found to-day. 
The right to manufacture and patent 
rights are granted to Swedish and Norse 
corporations in which the Union Company 
and Greaker are interested. 

Besides “cellulon,” a type of artificial 
silk, ‘“‘Stapelfraser,”’ was also exhibited, 
which aroused great ‘interest, as it seemed 
to have a remarkable value as a spinning 
stuff for clothing and garments. Both 
*“‘cellulon” and ‘“‘Stapelfraser” are fre- 
quently mixed with cotton and woolen 
waste, ete., and are more notable for great 
flexibility, durability, and washing qual- 
ities than paper fabrics, as these are 
coarse, hard, and essentially made for 
technical and manufacturing purposes— 
for example, sacks, covers, wall-papers, 
carpets, curtains, hangings, etc. 

A noteworthy substitute for cotton is 
also the fiber of the common wild-growing 
stinging nettle, which has recently been 
employed as spinning material in Germany. 
Nettle fibers are from 2 to 6.5 centimeters 
in length and are marked by a silky brilli- 
ance, “‘feel,” and great fastness. They are 
especially adapted for the manufacture 
of shirts, sheets, table-cloths, and also for 
knitting, blouses, ete. Further, there were 
exhibits of fabrics woven from grass fiber 
“(substitute for wool), from straw fiber 
(substitute for jute), typha fiber (excellent 
substitute for jute, and partially also for 
cotton), flax fiber (substitute for cotton), 
hemp fibers, ete. 


It is not strange that the people were at 
first somewhat skeptical about paper 
clothing and the effect of the wash-tub. To 
overcome this prejudice, daily exhibitions 
were given, the paper fabrics being boiled, 
washed, and ironed. It was, however, 
pointed out that certain special rules should 





be followed to obtain the best results, and 
here are the directions prepared by Emil 


Claviesz, director of the paper-yarn in- 


dustry, for the washing of all articles 
manufactured from paper yarn: 


._ 1. Wash only what you can or may 
wash. 

2. Clean with chemicals if you under- 
stand the process. In any case, avoid 
ehlorin. 

3. Wash with hot or warm, but not with 
boiling, water. 

4. So far as possible, wash with the hand, 
or brush, or wash-board, ete. Also avoid 
machine washing. 

5. Wash in alkaline baths. Avoid all 
liquids containing acids. 

6. Avoid shearing strain in handling 
material during washing. 

7. Rinse with warm, and afterward with 
cold, water. 

8. Do not wring out the fabrie, but let 
it dry out. On this account do not make 
use of mangles, and avoid folding and 
puckering. 

9. Turn or twist the washed material 
slowly and spread it out (but not too 
roughly) in the wet state. 

10. In pressing or ironing avoid the 
borders and folds. 


So you have the official formula to follow 
if, at some future time, you find that you 
have bought a job lot of German paper 
socks. 





LETTERS. FROM THE FRONT TO THE 
FOLKS AT HOME 
A 
ARSHAL FOCH’S horreur de la 
peu prés—which might be trans- 
lated ‘‘horror of loose talk’’—is evidently 
shared by a captain of United States 
Engineers, one of whose recent letters 
from France is packed with specific in- 
formation about conditions over there that 
are blandly ignored by whole armies of 
loose-talkers over here. Capt. J. A. Sar- 
gent, Post Engineer at General Head- 
quarters, has been particularly worried 
by the large amount of talk based on no 
foundation of ascertainable facts that 
finds its way into our periodicals. ‘‘Is 
there a single periodical in America,’’ he 
asks, “‘attacking the coming problems 
and the League of Nations and our duties 
therein with anything like the concrete- 
ness of approach that a Foch must re- 
hearse before he inaugurates a single big 
drive?” The philosophical tone of his 
indictment becomes colloquial when he 
takes up a specific instance that seems to 
have become something of a thorn in his 
flesh. As he puts it: 





I wish the cuss who runs the flareheads 
of the Paris edition of the Chicago Tribune 
—shrieking for “some one to—“Get the 
Boys Home. . . Toot Sweet”’—could have 
the job of loading freight-cars with all the 
vast mixed impedimenta of a moving 
army, not to speak of the job of keeping 
passenger services functioning with little 
ears filled with ‘‘40 hommes ou 8 chevaux”’ 
—with the concurrent necessity of keeping 
supplies coming up to the armies that must 
yet-maintain ‘“Dies Waeht am Rhein.” I 
néver. knew oné of these flarehead lads yet 
who) wasn’t the first, to squeal for help—if 
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he by uneseapable accident got tangled 
up with a real he-man for a boss, and a 
sanctified time-schedule to be lived up to. 
But aside from this—if we could just con- 
centrate on our two-way (east and west) 
job, life would be interesting. 

As one tiny item, helping you to under- 
stand the tasks yet unfinished, which is 
not even a starter on the constructive 
and reconstructive work ahead that some- 
one must do, I am told by one who knows 
that there are upward of six million dead 
letters for officers and men being worked 
over by nearly 1,000 mail clerks in the 
effort to see that this mail shall reach the 
fellows who are waiting for it, and many of 
them waiting mail with anxiety—and 
often, so I am told, the addresses are frag- 
mentary or carelessly written. This does 
not count the regular mail service for the 
Army that is correctly addrest, which 
ultimately reaches its destination, even 
tho the commands have been on the move 
more or less continuously due to con- 
tingencies of the service. One can not 
help but ask: ‘‘How many of our people 
at home, and how many of the men in 
the service here, have realized the amount 
of worry and ‘nerves’ that could have 
been eliminated, if all of us had taken 


‘pains to address our letters and to give 


addresses plainly and correctly?’’ Often 
letters come in bunches, with addresses that 
appear to be correct and to have been 
written. with care, which prove, by the 
twisting of a few numbers, to be wholly 
incorrect, the result being that Bill, Tom, 
Dick, or Harry may receive his June mail 
on Christmas and his Christmas mail in 
June. ’Tis a big job at every angle, when 
2,000,000 men are rushed overseas, and 
the mail service is a mighty small part 
of the job, figuring on the tonnage that had 
to move over the lines of communication, 
munitions of war, ordnance, medicines 
hospital supplies, grub, equipment, and 
machinery moving in the order of relative 
needs. 

Now that we are demobilizing, with an 
indefinite amount of tasks ahead, depending 
upon the proceedings and transactions of 
the Peace Conference, it is certainly up to 
America to take serious stock of the jobs 
in hand and to learn to make discriminat- 
ing constructive ‘“‘case studies’ as we 
have never before done. As one of your 
overseas friends sees it, Our greatest danger 
comes from within. We are too prone to 
carry on and let loose immense positive 
or negative forces, basing our activities 
or our lack of activities upon some party 
slogan or campaign cry—no great people 
are ‘more intelligent than we are when 
aroused, but few are more mentally lazy 
in making a discriminating study of each 
case on its own merits than are we, Re- 
publicans, Democrats, bone-dry-camels, 
parlor socialists or my old know-it-all 
friends of The New Republic, in so far as 
one may judge by reading the delayed 
newspapers from home in comparison with 
the tremendously painstaking work being 
done by the leading publicists of France 
and England, who are so close to the menace 
of Bolskevik tummy-ache and -the possible 
danger of more trouble from the not-yet- 
repentant Hun. 

France, always thinking of her dev- 
astated areas, her hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of thousands of martyred dead, her 
refugees to be repatriated, her cities to 
be rebuilt, her old farmlands (twenty 
centuries old, some of them) to be re- 
fertilized, her mines and factories to be re- 
modeled and reorganized so as properly and 
legitimately to capitalize on victory—by 
first healing the wounds of .war — sees 
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Water power, steam power or electric power are 
best transmitted in all industries through the medium 
of Dodge Products. 


Dodge Products are distributed’ from the great 
Dodge 1 ed at Mishawaka, Indiana, and Oneida, 
New York, to 13 branch warehouses located in each 
industrial center of America. 500 of the very best 
mill supply dealers in America redistribute Dodge, 
Oneida and Keystone products—all Dodge built in 
every important city. 


The Dodge Idea of service is the power users’ 
ideal of service—What you want when you want it. 


Stock transmission products of a known standard 
and a recognized quality at a price that means an 
investment rather than an expense to the buyer. 


Dodge Products are standard products—recog- 
nized throughout industry as representing the very 
best of engineering design and production. 


You also demand immediate delivery of your 
order—at a low cost for transportation. 


Dodge distribution is thorough, our dealers will 
supply your average needs from their own stocks, 
delivering on the same day that you phone the order. 


Dodge Sales and Engineering Company 


Distributors of the Products of the Dodge Manufacturing Company 


General Offices and Works: 


Dodge Branch Warehouses: 


-Philadelphia Cincinnati New York Chicago 


Pittsburgh Minneapo!is Dallas Providence 


St. Louis Boston Atlanta 
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_ No other builder of power transmission appliances 
distributes so complete a line of standardized prod- 
ducts over so great an area. 


If you have in mind an addition to your present 
plant, or will change from the manufacture of one 
product to another, put your problems of power 
distribution up to Dodge Engineers—they are 
located in every Dodge Branch and there is no 
charge for their services. 


Already we are deep in the task of rearranging 
and re-equipping many plants, formerly engaged in 
the manufacture of war material, over to a peace 
time standard of production. Can we help you along 
this line? 


Remember a Dodge designed and Dodge built 
equipment is tested far beyond its required service 
and is fully guaranteed to “go together” right and 
to stay right through years of faithful service. 


Are you reading “The Dodge Idea”? This monthly maga- 
zine of industrial progress is read by 32,000 executives, 
superintendents and engineers. Its editorial scope is one of the 
broadest in the technical field. It will 
be sent free for six months if you send 
in your name. State also if you have 
the new Dodge D-19 Catalog. 


Mishawaka, Indiana 
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always in the background of the future 
the shadow of the menace of possibly yet 
another attack from the east. Always 
from the east it has come since Cesar 
fought the Germans fifty years before 
our Lord. The thinking men of England 
are looking ahead no less than their col- 
leagues of France. And the fact that 
appears most notable, when one reads the 
daily and weekly press of England and 
France, is this: Leading publicists, stu- 
dents, engineers, lawyers, and doctors, 
every man on this side whose interests are 
inevitably tied up with the future of 
Europe, appear to realize that only by 
close study, discriminating study of con- 
crete cases, one at a time, each case on 
its merits, can we determine our proce- 
dures. What evidence have we that 
America is following through in her defi- 
nite studies of responsibilities that are 
to be ours in mary new points? Are we 
determined to meet those responsibilities 
and master them—or what is our policy 
toward the future? In the long run, no 
matter how hard our chosen representa- 
tives work, they must be backed by an 
understanding people, or our cake is likely 
to be dough. If we are to have a League 
of Nations, and it seems we are, how are 
we going at it to approach and handle 
discriminatingly the tasks that immediately 
become ours—when the sign and seal of 
the convention makes the League an ac- 
eomplished fact? That we must master 
the tasks and responsibilities that become 
ours the moment the League of Nations 
utters its natal ery—that does not go just 
with the saying. It means preparedness 
and execution of high duties under many 
skies, in many lands, and on many seas. 





Are the American soldiers in France in 
danger of “overstaying their welcome,” 
as assorted reports have indicated? Amer- 
ieans quartered in a little village in the 
Le Mans area, at least, were made to feel 
at home as recently as the latter part of 
February, writes a soldier of the 27th 
Division, who is awaiting demobilization at 
Camp Mills. He has been questioned fre- 
quently since his return, he says, regarding 
“the treatment accorded to the American 
soldiers by the French civilian population,” 
with the evident expectation that he 
would confirm certain rumors of French 
unfriendliness. As he writes, under date 
of March 17: 


The prevailing opinion seems to be that 
the French made us feel unweleome in 
their towns and overcharged for anything 
we purchased, and were altogether in a 
hurry to get rid of us. Our own ex- 
perience, while I speak only of the com- 
pany in which I served, was much different. 

We were sent to a small village in the 
Le Mans area after the signing of the 
armistice. On our first day in town we 
inquired for rooms, but none were to be 
found. By the end of our first week in 
town, however, over half of thé company 
had obtained rooms with French families. 
Rich and poor alike, their houses were 
thrown open to us, and the only reason 
all did not rent rooms was that all avail- 
able space was filled up. 

The case of the group with which I was 
billeted was typical of all the others, so 
I will tell our story. There were six of us 
in the house of a French family, in three of 
their rooms, two toa room. Our landlord 
kept our fireplaces supplied with wood, 
while his wife swept our rooms and made 





; tan. 


our beds. For this we paid five francs 
($1) a week apiece. Every day we were 
invited to have coffee with ‘them, and 
several times had meals which were much 
appreciated after our long session with 
army “chow.” 

Our experience in the village proper was 
the same. Each man had many friends 
among the villagers whom he visited fre- 
quently, while prices in the stores and cafés 
were not exorbitant. 

The Catholic men among us attended 
the village church and were welcome at 
the weekly dances. 

On the day of our departure the captain 
was presented by the mayor with the 
written farewell and good wishes in the 
name of the people of the town. As we 
marched out the streets were lined with 
people waiting to bid good-by to their 
late tenants. 

While, as I have said, this is only the 
story of one company, still I can not be- 
lieve that the treatment of the whole 
A. E. F. was as bad as pictured, for I know 
that my own experience will always be a 
pleasant memory to me. 





Here’s an American soldier’s snap-shot 
of some of our demobilization problems, 
taken from Octendung, on the banks of 
the Rhine. With unemployment riots and 
rumors of riots in the air, not to mention 
semiofficial predictions of more trouble 
unless: we find jobs for our discharged 
soldiers, Sergeant Sullivan’s view of our 
attitude toward the situation has much 
timeliness and point. His letter, dated 
February 19, runs: 


IT am not a man of letters, but a mediocre 
soldier, a volunteer. I was on the Somme 
and the Marne, at St. Mihiel and Verdun 
(Argonne). I have been side by side the 
Tommies, the Anzacs, and the poilus, and 
to-day I could fish in the Rhine. I hope 
that I know the soldier to the heart, and 
I have tried always to keep wise to events 
of the day. You people have written for 
us and about us, and let me voice the 
average man’s desires. 

Before the war we had occupations. 
We lived as other men lived, asked little 
advice and less aid, but now one is led to 
believe that we are unable to readjust our- 
selves to society and civil pursuits. We 
shall not come back the same men that left 
you. We have changed, and surely we are 
not weakened from our experiences in the 
field. There are going to be strenuous 
times after war-emergencies, but it will not 
be we who shall fall down. We'll advance 
on schedule. These adjustments are com- 
ing automatically, not otherwise. Don’t 
worry about our return. We. won’t -all 
be discharged, but if we were there is not 
another 300,000 men on earth that can 
compete with these men of the Army of 
Occupation. It is they who have borne 
the brunt of the fight, and it will probably 
be they who go home last to find times at 
the low tide. Letusgo! We'll decootieize 
ourselves, we’ll find our old civies, and we’ll 
find employment. We ask for no ‘‘pa- 
rades”’ and few receptions. , 

We have some fears, not of Fritz, but 
of what may happen at home. We know 
pretty well the conditions around us. We 
find foodstuffs sufficient to prevent hunger 
save those with delicate appetites, and at 
the same time we read the appeals to 
America for food. These people think we 
are richer than wise. I grant it—we have 
been. And they eall for the Good Samari- 
There are not fewer than 500.000,000 





‘people to-day who hope for and seek our 


aid. Can America send it? It is not for 
soldiers to voice their sentiments. It is 
theirs to obey and to die. But if it were 
ours to do alms—we’d do them where our 
hearts are and where our hopes are. 
America first! 





A soldier who was to be called upon to 
die in defense of American ideals in the 
war left a singularly clear statement of 
the reasons why he was able to face such 
a death with a tranquil spirit. His letter, 
written to his mother shortly before his 
enlistment, is also a plea for a more tran- 
quil spirit in facing the fact of death by 
those left behind, since ‘“‘the essence of 
all that is fine” is “‘ecaged and half-artic- 
ulate before the Great Change.’”’ The 
writer, Capt. Benjamin C. Detchon, died 
in France on October 1, 1918, after service 
of more than a year in the Ordance De- 
partment of the Army. He was a graduate 
of the Pennsylvania State College, a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Church, and he had 
thought deeply on the question of personal 
survival after death, as his letter shows. 
With the elimination of the more intimately 
personal features, his letter is as follows: 


Subconsciously, deep down in our minds, 
we refuse to admit the possibility of death’s 
coming to those near and dear; until the 
sudden shock wakens for a moment, we 
are, to all intents and purposes, immortal. 
Writers innumerable have told us of the 
hazards of war; few sit down to tell us 
of the hazards of peace, or to call our atten- 
tion to the fact that figures prove the 
death-rate of the human race to be one 
hundred per cent. If they did, I’m afriad 
you’d just have a sad, sad time, dear. 
For in addition to seeing all the soldiers 
stark and cold, you’d see all the world 
stark and cold. 

As for Dr. H.’s (cheering) remark about 
their ‘‘getting’’ two-thirds of the doctors 
—don’t ‘‘they”’ eventually get all of them? 

Be a sport! Many people have put 
that in many ways— 

** And rather let my liver heat with wine 

Than my head cool with mortifying groans.” 

or 


** Better one short year of London 
Than a cycle of Cathay.” 


One might, by the most careful con- 
servation, and doing mothing at all, eke 
out the years in a vegetable-like existence 
to many times those given to a person of 
equal physical powers who does things— 
but to what end? Unless you are willing 
to admit that the justification of life is 
mere existence, such an one might better 
have died at birth. 

I’ve taken an off-hand view of a philos- 
ophy of life that I don’t think you sub- 
scribe to. As nearly as I can express mine: 
life consists of doing, not being; doing 
for the welfare of some one aside from one’s 
self. If every man who goes to France 
were to stay there, he would still have 
crowded into a short time the experience 
of the Kingdom of God, the Power and 
the Glory of service to an ideal, which 
he would not have in all probability experi- 
enced had he lived to a century in the 
ordinary way. ‘“Dulca et decorum est 
pro patria mori”—freely translated— ‘‘let 
me pass on a little sooner under the high, 
white light of joy of an end attained, a 
purpose served—a tangible end, and a 
tangible purpose—the defense of and 
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HERE may be more beautiful books 

issued this year than this one. There 
may be books more generally useful. But 
for practical use to a buyer of printing, 
and as a specimen of craftsmanship in 
book-making we are willing to put forth 
Warren’s Paper Buyers Guide as an ef- 
fort for which we have no apology andas 
a work by which the standards of our 
house may be judged. 


Once a year for several years we have 
issued a Suggestion Book, showing sam- 
ples of the Warren Standard Printing 
Papers, and the way they print. Each 
year’s book we made a little better, a lit- 
tle more helpful than the last. There is 
no presumption in calling this book a 
paper buyers guide. 


Doing this, we learned lots of ways to 
improve our specimen books, and this 
last one, the Warren Paper Buyers Guide, 
is quite the best and most complete vol- 
ume on printing papers we have ever is- 
sued. 


It is made up of sheets of the twelve 


Warren Standard Printing Papers, with 
each of the twelve represented in differ- 
ent weights. The kinds of work that 
these papers are made to do is indicated 
not only in the text but also by actual 
engravings printed on the paper. 


And on whatever paper an engraving 
subject is shown, the reasons why tha 
paper is the right paper for that kind of a 
subject are fully given. 


A man who knows very little about 
buying paper can buy pretty wisely if he 
uses this book. He doesn’t have to worry 
about cost, because he is buying a stand- 
ard product, of standard quality, at a 
standard price. The price of Warren 
Standard Printing Papers represents the 
intrinsic value or the actual worth of 
paper of fixed quality. 


Because this book makes the buying of 
paper easier, and because it makes it 
easier to get better printing, it helps 
people buy economically. It will be 
mailed on request to printers; to buyers 


~ of printing, engravers and their salesmen. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


“Constant Excellence of Product" 


\ 


Nearrens 


STAN DARD 


Pitetiags Fapers 
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From Top Floor: to Shipping Platform 
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With No Expense for Power 


OWERING alongside the warehouse it stands, a vast 

coil of steel and iron. Day in and day out, hour after 

hour, boxes and barrels and crates glide down its length 
from packing room to shipping yard. No hand touches or 
guides them in transit. One man loads at the top, another 
unloads at the bottom: natural gravity does the rest. 


t’s a-Mathews Gravity Spiral Conveyor, operating at no 
expense for power. Gravity—the Earth’s attraction—supplies 
power free. Goods placed on its steel, ball-bearing rollers 
are carried downwards quickly, surely and economically. 


Mathews Gravity Conveyers fill the conveying needs of almost every 
industry. There are many types, includirig chutes, automatic elevators, 
spiral and straight carriers adapted to practically any product. They 
move bricks or lumber, dairy products or glassware, boxes, trays of all 
sorts—from floor to floor, from machine to machine, around corners, over 
obstacles, across courts, from factory right into freight car. They are 
portable or permanent, serving for light or heavy work indoors and out. 


Compare the Mathews Gravity Roller Conveyer with other methods of 
conveying and you will realize its economy. It saves miles of walking and 
hours of time spent in trucking or running elevators. It economizes floor- 
space, avoids wear and tear on flooring. Delays, breakages, mistakes are 
eliminated. It conserves labor, speeds up production and cuts overhead. 


The Mathews Gravity Carrier Company are pioneers of gravity con- 
veying. Fifteen years, devoted exclusively to the manufacture of gravity 
conveyors, have enabled this company to develop many special features 
that make for greater durability and efficiency of service. Our engineers 
are at the disposal of all who have conveying problems to solve. Write 
for particulars, or have a trained man call. 


THE MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER COMPANY. 
124 Tenth Street, Ellwood City, Pa. 


BRANCH FACTORIES : TORONTO, CANADA—LONDON, ENGLAND 
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victory for what I know in my heart and 
soul to be right.” 

You see, you can’t be sorry for the boys 
who go even if they don’t return. Theirs 
is the joy of life that we who stay can feel 
only dimly. : 

Then—for whom do you grieve? Those 
who remain and feel that they have lost 
something or some one who can’t be re- 
placed? How wrong you are! 

For you, of all people, should know how 
little the physical touch satisfies—and 
that is all that is lost. Real, personal 
contact is so covered over with the triv- 
ialities of the daily routine of existence, 
that it’s seen and felt only by flashes and 
at intervals. Was your own father more 
near and dear to you during his lifetime 
than he is now? I venture to say, no. 
Moments of irritation, complication of 
the lovely and lovable soul contacts, with 
the insistent demands of the ever frail 
body—all the little trials that we’ve ex- 
perienced with those we love—have passed 
—remains only the knowledge that we 
have with us always a beautiful being, the 
essence of all that is fine, whom we knew 
only caged and half-articulate before the 
Great Change. 

Dear Mother, a man can not, I know, 
realize the heartaches of a woman any 
more than he can feel the birth pains that 
some one underwent for the bodily exis- 
tence of each of us. We are bound to 
talk to one another through a small hole 
in a wall that we can’t break down nor 
climb over. The woman’s side, thinking 
of her own children, is bound to be, un- 
‘changeably, opposed to the man’s. Through 
her own she feels the call of the flesh of 
every other woman, regardless: of her 
spiritual development, and the man in my 
office yesterday who said that the hardest 
part is for the women at home, knew the 
mental pangs of the spiritual rebirth of a 
son who has died physically must be more 
trying than the physical pangs that orig- 
inally brought him into the world. 

But as the effort is harder so is the reward 
higher and clearer in its beauty. 


‘“‘This my son, for whom I have suffered, 
now has made his sacrifice. I have done 
my part for the betterment of mankind; 
I am alive now as never before, for through 
me is the world made a finer, cleaner, 
holier place.” 





Private J. E. Sausser, who is among those 
present in Coblenz, and likely to continue 
present, according to his opinion, for an- 
other five or six months, does not feel so 
down-hearted as do some of his fellow 
countrymen in the vicinity. He is “going 
to school,” he writes, even tho he does not 
feel that he has arrived at his second 
childhood, and he finds Coblenz, its music, 
and the somewhat suspicious friendliness 
of its German inhabitants, all interesting. 
He writes, under date of February 5, to 
his brother, Lieut. H. E. Sausser, of the 
Marines: 


I am writing this in the lobby of the 
Festhalle, and as I write a ‘‘Y”’ man, well 
booked, and a good speaker, too, by the 
way,.is throwing the hooks into the 
Jerries for further orders. Their object 
is to discourage fraternizing among the 
Germans. .You know the Americans are 
inclined to let by-gones be by-gones, and if 
a Dutchman gives him the glad hand, a 
pleasant smile, and a pat on the back, the 
dough-boys will think: ‘Oh! He’s not a 
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bad sort after all. Let’s have a drink,” 
and first thing you know they will be tell- 
ing each other their real names. 

Personally, I think their show of friend- 
ship is feigned. I would not trust any of 
them, for they surely realize thet it is to 
their best interests to avoid antagonism 
so long as they are the under dog, as is the 
case. 

The Americans have taken over every 
building of any consequence in the area. 
Practically all the hotels, theaters, and 
public buildings are now occupied by the 
Third Army. This “Y” was formerly 
the German’s best and most elaborate and 
largest theater and auditorium. Build- 
ings where formerly the best class of Ger- 
mans spent their time figuring the amount 
of indemnity that would be demanded from 
the Yanks now hold thousands of tobacco- 
chewing dough-boys lounging on expensive, 
upholstered chairs, walking on velvet 
carpets, and blowing rings of tobacco smoke 
at busts of the ancient German con- 
querors. I have not seen a German flag 
since I have been in Germany, and the 
only place you can see portraits of Bill or 
Hindenburg is on cigar-boxes. 

A string orchestra composed of Dutch- 
men furnishes music for the fellows every 
afternoon and evening at all the ‘‘ Y”’ halls, 
hotels, and restaurants, and I will say this 
much for them—they are good musicians. 

The ‘‘Y” is conducting excursion trips 
to Fortress Ehrenbreitstein (I think I sent 
you a card of it—one of the strongest forti- 
fications in Germany), the Kaiser’s castle 
on the Rhine, and steamboat trips to 
points of interest on the Rhine. 

Food seems to be very scarce among 
the civilian population, and we have 
recently been ordered to keep out of Ger- 
man restaurants. Nothing but black war- 
bread is to be had, and their pie and ice- 
cream is a joke. 

I have no idea how long we will remain 
here, altho there are all sorts of rumors 
afloat as usual. I think, however, that we 
are due for about five or six months at 
least. The authorities are doing all in 
their power to entertain the men and pre- 
vent them from becoming restless, and I 
assure you that is a very difficult thing to 
do. There is no real work to be done, 
that is, work that is worth while. They 
even have the fellows doing bayonet-work 
and gas-drills to keep them busy. All 
sorts of athletics are on in full blast: base- 
ball, boxing, basket-ball, wrestling, foot- 
ball, ete., as well as theatricals, with soldier 
talent. And I might mention that there 
is first-class theatrical talent here too. 
The vaudeville show that is being staged 
right here at present is better than very 
many that you pay real money to see in 
the States—all professionals. 

We thought we had a champion foot- 
ball team until last week; in fact, they 
won fourteen games in a row, never de- 
feated, but the 32d Division took them 
across to the tune of 9 to 0, and queered 
their chances for a trip to Paris and the 
A. E. F. championship. 

My greatest desire is to visit Paris 
before returning home, but as yet they 
have not been very liberal with their 
passes. However, I suppose it is just as 
well with me because it would set me back 
beaucoup franes and I can not afford it. 

The weather here is cold altho not 
severe. There is over an inch of snow on 
the ground and still falling. Just stept 
outdoors to get a cup of hot chocolate and 
there is a fair Fraulein out there pelting 
the fellows with snowballs. Unfortunate- 
ly for them an M. P. is on the job as 
usual! 





DURAND 


STEEL LOCKERS 





OME people are blocking 
prosperity by holding up or- 
ders in hope of a drop in prices. 


If we all did that, business would 
be at a standstill. 


Professor Irving Fisher’ of Yale 
says “We are on a permanently 
high price level.” 

Patriotic, far-sighted business men are 


going ahead. Business has got to be 
good to meet war taxes, to give jobs 


| to returning soldiers, and to create 


| prosperity. 





Buy wisely; but buy what you need. 


Write us of your particular needs re- 
garding steel lockers, or steel racks. 
Catalogue of either on application. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CoO. 
1505 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 905 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 








English Connectives Explained 


The correct use of all Prepedtiems, Conjunctions, Relative 
Pronouns and Adverbs, cleari: 
and illustrated in Connectives oF mnelt English S 
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Less work. Bee | 
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THE ROOT WAY * 





Branch offices, warehouses and deal- 
ers in many important cities ~tis the 
Atlantio to the Pacific 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 


'T month, in a space similar to this, I asked you to LOOK SOUTH. Now invite you 
to further consider this section. 































In this advertisement I hope to interest business men, manufacturers and shippers; 
first, for the benefit of New Orleans; second, because I believe it to be to your direct and substantial 
profit to interest yourself in New Orleans. 


The war has taught American Business to think 
in two hemispheres. And now that we are think- 
ing in two hemispheres, New Orleans compels 
consideration. You should know how New Orleans 
can serve you or your business, because New Orleans 
is the geographical center of the shipping between 
North and South America. 


Perhaps your old conception of New Orleans was a play- 
ground, but New Orleans has more than held her own with 
other representative cities in the last twenty years in com- 
mercial and industrial growth and in civic enterprise and 
improvement. 


And with agricultural development in the South still in 
its infancy, with enormous natural resources still practically 
untouched, New Orleans has grown and thrived and expanded 
and prospered until she is today a huge hive of manufactvur- 
ing and merchandising—and forging irresistibly ahead. 


And yet New Orleans is only at the outset of her career— 
the beginning of her greatness—so far as her future promises. 
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WAS RIGHT 


New Orleans is served by forty steamship lines and elevcn 
trunk railway lines, with all approaches of the latter for more 
than 1,000 miles without any heavy grades. 


New Orleans has more than 215 miles of terminal railroad 
trackage, including the Public Belt Railroad, connecting with 
every trunk line and serving all wharves. This Public Belt 
Railroad is publicly owned and operated, and is the only one 
of the kind in the United States. 


New Orleans has forty-one miles of harbor frontage, modern 
publicly owned docks and storage sheds, the latter with an area 
of nearly 4,000,000 square feet, over which between 2,000,000 
and 4,000,000 tons of freight pass annually. 


At New Orleans is the most modern and efficient and 
largest cotton warehouse in the world (capacity 424,000 bales) 
which is state owned and operated. 


New Orleans operates the most modern grain elevator in 
the United States, capacity 2,622,000 bushels, which can load 
four ships simultaneously—96,000 bushels per hour. This, 
too, is publicly owned. 

New Orleans is well equipped to trans-ship, store and 
transport river, rail and ocean freight. 

Thomas Jefferson said in 1803: 

‘“New Orleans will be forever the mighty mart of mer- 
chandise, leaving the emporia of the Eastern world far 
behind.” 

Past performance considered, and with vision for the future, 


there is every reason for us to say with confidence and pride: 
“Thomas Jefferson was right!” 





LAlbas tri. ass ave 


Mayor of New Orleans 


That you may know more of this city write 
for the 64-page handbook, “‘The Book of New 
Orleans and the Industrial South.” 


Advertising Men, Business Men—Come to the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World Con- 
vention—New Orleans, September 21-26. 


American Business cannot afford to be late in 
claiming her greatest of opportunities for world 
trade. 


This convention will help to show you how to 
make Advertising the stabilizer and range-finder 
of trade expansion following Victory. 








New Orleans Wants 1920 Rotary Convention 








This Advertisement (No. Two of a Series) 
Copyright 1919, by Ferry-Hanly Adv. Co., 
New Orleans, La.; Kansas City, Mo. 
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WHERE THE AMERICAN SAWED-OFF 

SHOTGUN STOPT THE HUN 

HE sawed-off repeating. shotgun, 

loeded with buckshot, which was 
pictured and described in our pages a few 
weeks ago, appeared in the critical fighting 
around Chateau-Thierry, and more than 
won its right to be considered a real 
Ameriean addition to the horrors of war— 
at least from the German standpoint. The 
gun worked to such good effect that, to 
quote Capt. J. H. Hoskins, who used one, 
“the Kaiser would have won himself a 
war on June 6 had he only prest his ad- 
vantage, and had it not been for those 
shotguns.”” Captain Hoskins was in com- 
mand of a company of engineers in those 
terrific days; but, bad as the Americans 
needed engineers, they needed combat 
troops worse, so the captain’s company 
was thrown in to assist the marines. 
By the time the company, reduced from 
246 men to 72, was ordered to fall back to a 
trench where the shotguns awaited them, 
the Germans seemed to be having things 
much their own way in that section of the 
battle-front. In a recent issue of the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, Captain Hos- 
kins tells the story of the turn of the 
battle: 


On June 6, tho we were engineers, we 
got orders to go into the fighting in sup- 
port of the marines in Belleau Woods 
as combat troops. We hiked twenty-seven 
miles in nine hours without stopping to 
eat. We got into the scrap between two 
regiments of marines and fought against 
overwhelming odds, our opponents being 
the Prussian Guards. The 246 men in our 
company had been reduced to seventy-two 
and ammunition was nearly exhausted 
when orders came to fall back to the first 
line of trenches near by. When we rolled 
into these we fought with those automatic 
shotguns stacked up in bunches of eight, 
with extra ones lying on the first parapet 
in the rear wall of the trenches and plenty 
of shells handy. Each gun had a shell 
in the chamber and five in the magazine. 
Each shell was loaded with twelve big 
buckshot and twenty-eight grains of 
ballistite powder. It nearly kicked us 
down every time we fired, but we didn’t 
mind that when we saw the execution 
done to the Germans. The way those 
squirrel-hunting Americans used the weap- 
ons was thoroughly effective. Our colonel 
had ordered that no one should fire until 
he gave the command, and it looked to 
me that he waited until they were almost 
on top of us.. But when the word came 
those guns opened up in earnest. The 
Germans were advancing very confidently, 
for they knew we were in desperate straits. 
That shotgun volley was new to them. 
They were advancing well bunched, and 
every time a gun fired three or four 
Germans would go down. The more 
the surprize gript them, the closer they 
would huddle, and the deadlier was the fire. 
When they could stand it no longer they 
began to fall back, bunched in closer than 
ever, with corresponding destruction from 
the guns. Not a German reached our lines 
after we began using those shotguns, and 


Tll tell the world that on June 6 the 
Kaiser had won himself a war had he only 
prest the advantage and had it not been 
for those shotguns: 








NERVOUS VOTING IN GERMANY’S 
FIRST. POPULAR ELECTION 





AS the nations have now, presumably, 

made the world safe for democracy, 
democracy may be expeeted to reciprocate 
and make the world safe from war. So, 
altho the new Government in Germany is 
by no means firmly established, there is a 
degree of satisfaction in -the fact that it 
seems to be more or less democratic, and 
was put into whatever power it possesses 
by the first really popular election held.in 
the ex-Kaiser’s former realm. Street- 
fighting in Berlin shortly preceding the 
day set for the election, Sunday, January 
19, had left the eapital in apprehension, 
and the Berlin papers clearly showed relief 
that the event passed without serious dis- 
turbance. The following translation made 
for the New York Times from the Ger- 
mania, organ of the Catholic party, gives a 
contemporary view of this episode, unique 
in German history: 


The election for the National Assembly 
has been carried out in Berlin without 
disturbance. The number of voters, as 
had been expected, was very great, and 
about 90 per cent. of all those having the 
right to vote went to the ballot-box. In 
the first hours of the morning the press was 
strong. Toward noon the number of voters 
became less, and in the afternoon one did 
not need to wait very long before casting 
a vote. The voting-places turned out in 
most cases to be inadequate. On the 
steps and along the curb lines formed. 

The streets, at least to outward ap- 
pearances, were little changed. Outside 
of a few suburbs, where the parties tried 
to work up to a late hour with music, 
moving pictures, and heralds, Berlin gave 
almost an impression of stillness. 

That the voting went so quietly and 
undisturbed is mostly due to the strong 
military control. Seven divisions had 
been called in to occupy the squares and 
streets. Everywhere in the voting-places 
there were three or four soldiers with their 
weapons hung on them who assured the 
quiet carrying on of the election. In all 
parts of the city there were strong bodies of 
troops, in houses and public buildings, 
ready, at the first signal, to act energetically. 

The elections this time had a special 
note in the participation of the women. 
The Hausfraus and the young women came 
for the most part in the early hours to 
east their ballots for the first time. 


The Germania, naturally interested in the 
showing made by its own party, comments 
upon information that from many dis- 
tricts old and frail women, in spite of 
physical discomforts, hurried to vote for 
candidates favorable to the Catholic 
Church. Thus we read: 


The members of the women’s Church 
orders who have establishments in Berlin 
all went to the ballot-box for the con- 
fession of their faith. The Ursulines, in 
Lindenstrasse at ten o’clock in the morning, 
went in closed carriages to the near-by 
voting-place in Jerusalerstrasse. The gray 
sisters from -Niederwallstrasse voted in 
the aula of the neighboring Friedrich Wer- 
der Oberrealschule. Also the Dominican 
Sisters, the Sisters of Mary, and the 
members of the other cloistered societies 
went to vote. 





..In thenewspaper quarter, where there 
was not so much confidence in peace, or, 


better, in the Spartacides, an apparently . 


strong military force -was to be seen. 
Patrols on horseback and on foot passed 
through the streets, and houses near the 
voting-places had received on the roofs 
sufficient protection against every attack. 
In addition, throughout the district, de- 
tachments of the Jaeger corps had been 
quietly disposed, who were to take action 
on any unforeseen event. But of disorder 
or violation of the election nothing was 
reported. 

Only in Leipzigerstrasse, between Mauer 
and Wilhelmstrasse, were some grenades 
thrown down from roofs into the streets 
during the course of the day. An energetic 
search for the perpetrators began at once. 
Unfortunately, it did not succeed in dis- 
covering these Spartacides. In the after- 
noon about three o’clock some shots were 
fired from the house at-113 Leipzigerstrasse, 
corner of Mauerstrasse, at a military 
automobile, but no one was wounded. 
The street was at once barred off and 
military assistance called in. The soldiers 
blew up the locked door of the house 
with hand-grenades and searched through 
the house without finding the shooters, 
who must have got away over the roofs. 
Strong military forces thereupon were 
placed in the houses in the neighborhood 
and opposite and lookouts established 
on the roofs. 

At the Berlin Police Presidency, where 
the court on the day before the election 
had been supplied with field guns, machine 
guns, and a large number of men in 
anticipation of a struggle with the Sparta- 
cides, there was no report of any kind of 
trouble... How the Government had. pre- 
pared is shown by the fact that patrol 
automobiles carrying thirty infantrymen, 
armed with light machine guns, as well as 
armored cars with their gun-holes open 
and with the gun-barrels sticking out, 
traversed the streets of the east and north 
side of the city, and so performed a valu- 
able service in watching. 

At several of the election-places there 
appeared in the evening a ‘“‘Captain” in 
uniform in an automobile who declared 
that he had been commissioned to take 
away the whole of the election data at 


_8:45 o’clock from the election officials. 


For that purpose he would come ayain 
with his car. Since this was in complete 
contradiction to all the election advices, 
the election officials made inquiries at once 
as to the meaning of the sudden change. 
It was soon ascertained that the man was a 
swindler who was apparently trying to get 
hold of the election data in order to 
destroy it. By dispatches all uniformed 
election officials were warned. At the 
same time preparations for safety were 
sharpened and strengthened. The ‘“‘Cap- 
tain’? must have got wind of this, for he 
renounced his enterprise and was not seen 
again. 

For the safe-keeping of the ballot-boxes 
special measures were taken. From 
different quarters Police Headquarters 
had heard that the Spartacides at eight 
o’clock would make an attempt to take the 
election- places and destroy the ballots. 
For this reason, strong detachments of 
troops were sent out in the evening in 
order to nip any attempt in the bud. A 
large part of the ballot-boxes remained 
during;the night in the election-places where 
the government troops kept watch. The 
ballot-boxes were then brought under 
guard to the Rathaus. : 

In the center of Berlin, the former 
First Berlin Election District, the election 
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Are you still buying toilet paper in the old 
haphazard way or have you, too, selected a 
specific type of finish and quality paper—are 
you, too, buying a standard quality by name? 


The great majority of American home- 
keepers have come to realize that the sure way 
to get fine, uniform quality—a superior, hygienic, soft 
texture—is to select a standard A. PD. W. QUALITY PRODUCT and 
buy that same thing regularly—demanding it by name. 


The A. P. W. reputation with the 


Medical Profession, Nurses, Authorities . on 
Home Hygiene and in homes where Quality, Value and 
Health are given first consideration, is the result of A. P. W.. Quality 
_ Standards. 


Each of the five A. P. W. brands differs 


from the others in texture and in finish—but 
each is the standard quality product of its class. 


FREE SAMPLE OFFER 


Dealers who display the A. P. W. Products Sign carry all 
five of these A. P. W. Products in stock. If your dealer 
does not sell A. P. W., send us his name and we will 
mail you a little folder containing samples of these five 
papers and will give you the name of our nearest retail 
distributor or agency. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., 1279 Broadway 
Albany, N. Y. 


Makers of Onliwon Quality Products, Onliwon Hygiene and Onliwon Paper Towels 





Four Rolls of the A. P. W. “Satin Tissue” means 
close to a year’s supply in the average home. 
The roll is less than five inches in diameter but it con- 
tains 2,500 sheets, size 5” x 534’—two and one-half 
times ge sheets. per roll than any other brand in the 
A. P. line. Light in weight, strong in texture, with 
a satin fnish that is distinctly A. P. W. 


“Fort Orange” is the quality medium weight 
tissue. 

A type of stock that is heavier than ‘‘Satin Tissue’’— 
that is a tremendous seller everywhere. **Fort Orange’’ 
is made strictly in accordance with A. P. W. standards 
from clean, pure stock and is guaranteed an absolutely 
sanitary article. 


“Crosscut’”’ is a sheet that’s a little larger than 
‘Fort Orange” and a little darker in color. 

A Quality sheet that is perfectly soluble in water and will 
not clog the plumbing. A 1,000 sheet roll that sels in 
larger quantity every day. 


“Pure White” is the rich quality crepe—the 
Japanese toilet tissue. 

Made with just one thought in mind—the Very Highest 
Quality crepe into a Pure Bleached Sulphite, even softer 
than worn linen, but strong in texture. The average 
home that buys ‘‘Pure White’’ would. have no other even 
though ‘‘Pure White’’ cost double the price. 


“Onliwon Hygiene”’ is the “‘last word’’ in perfect 


, bathroom equipment. 


A patented system serving two folded sheets at a time 
from a dust-proof, germ-proof cabinet. The beautiful 
feature of ONLIWON, aside from the quality of the paper 
itself, is its method of distribution. ONLIWON is 
served from a cabinet that is in keeping-with the com- 
pleteness of your bathroom equipment— Porcelain to 
match your porcelain fixtures, nickel if you prefer to 
match your nickel trimmings, or if yours is a tle bath- 
room, then an ONLIWON Set-in Tile Cabinet. 
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UP 
__ TIRES 


| These signs, at the intersection of the Lincoln Highway and the 
Jeannette Road, 26 miles east of Pittsburgh, point the way to what is 
| conceded to be one of the most modern factories in the rubber industry— 


A factory that has grown, in less than a decade, from unpretentious 
beginnings to one of the largest manufacturers of exclusively high-grade 
tires in the United States. 

Makers also of Pennsylvania Auto Tubes ‘‘Ton Tested.’’ 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada 
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passed off generally very quietly and 
smoothly. Wilhelmstrasse, which fourteen 
days before had been the theater of terrible 
seenes and bloody fighting, lay still 
almost empty. Traffic there was 

more than on the week-days. Only the 
gray automobiles, flitting hither and 
thither between the National Chancellery 
and the Foreign Office and other places 
of business, gave life to the quiet picture. 
The Chaneellor’s palace lay quiet and 
deserted, just as if a shrieking and raging 
mass of men had never held a demon- 
stration there. As quiet was Unter den 
Linden. 

In Charlottenburg, where there were 
208,500 registered voters in 146 voting 
places, in Siemensstadt and in Spandau, 
where 72,907 voters, of whom 35,475 were 
women, cast their votes, there was every- 
where the same picture. In Siemens- 
stadt cavalry was seen for a time. Es- 
pecially strong was the military protection 
in Charlottenburg. At noon a cannon’was 
brought up before the Emperor William 
Memorial Chureh and the ammunition 
for it. In the exhibition halls at the Zoo 
strong forces of troops were disposed. 

Potsdam, the old soldier city, was di- 
vided into twenty-three districts, and in 
the twenty-three voting- places 40,700 
east their votes. About two-thirds of 
the voters were women. 





THE PASSING OF THE RAILROAD 
SHANTY-MAN 





MONG the picturesque personalities 

now being swept away by the onward 
progress of civilization is the railroad 
switch-tender who sat at the shanty by 
the right of way and became a sort of 
unofficial purveyor of more or less authentic 
information and the hero of many a railroad 
yarn. As a writer in the Little Rock 
Arkansas Gazetie notes, Government opera- 
tion of the roads, combined with the ex- 
tension of the interlocking system, has 
slated the “‘gossipy tenant”’ for retirement. 
In the old days when important news 
flew through the yards and passed from 
crew to crew, it was generally ‘“‘shanty 
dope,” and was traced to ‘‘shanty No. 1,” 
“shanty No. 2,” or “‘shanty No. 3,” as 
the case might be. The writer in The 
Gazette reminds us that, 

The shanties came into being with 
the first railroad that was built, and 
were intended to protect the switch- 
tenders from the rains and other severi- 
ties of the weather. In cold seasons 
the tender always had a cheerful fire, 
and, being naturally fond of company, he 
welcomed the trainmen who slipt in to 
warm themselves. The shanty jobs, 
through the working of some unwritten 
law, were invariably given to old or 
decrepit trainmen. Operatives who lost 
a leg or an arm or sustained other dis- 
abling injuries were given such assign- 
ments on their return to service. Many a 
railroad escaped damage suits by exer- 
cising diplomatic skill in the distribution 
of the shanty jobs. 

Before automatic switches were brought 
to their present state of efficiency, «the 
shanty and the shanty-man were as much 
a necessity as the yardmaster or the yard- 
clerk. In the shanty-man’s own estimate 
he was more essential than the president of 
the road, and he usually did not hesitate 
to express this opinion, as he has from time 








immemorial béen a person of privilege. 
When he had important information to 
send through the yards he never reserved 
it for any one. He let the first man along 
know all about it, knowing that there 
would be no delay in its transmission to 
the others on the plant. 

Every railroad terminal, we are told, 
has its stock of anecdotes concerning the 
shanty, A story is told of ‘‘how a shanty- 
man played the rdle of hero and saved the 
passengers in the waiting-rooms at the old 
Union Station at Twelfth apd Poplar 
Streets, St. Louis, from the fury of a pack 
of wild beasts.” The tale runs thus: 


It was back in 1886 or 1887, that this 
catastrophe was averted through the 
forethought and sprinting qualities of the 
shanty-man. A circus train was being 
switched through the yards, and had pro- 
gressed as far west as Fourteenth Street, 
when a derailment overturned a string of 
ears loaded with caged lions, tigers, and 
other types of the jungle. Several: of 
these cages were wrecked; many of the 
animals crawled out and started down the 
tracks in the direction of the station. 

The man of the shanty saw the menag- 
erie first, and, having a good start on the 
thoroughly frightened beasts, proceeded 
to smash all previous records of sprinting 
achievement scored in any railroad yard ex- 
tant and he succeeded. He reached the 
waiting rooms far in advance of the on- 


| rushing animals, and had enough breath 


left to shriek an alarm. The people 
waiting for trains crowded in the rooms 
and the doors were quickly secured. Some 
of the animals ran up a stairway in the 
station building leading to the offices of 
the station company and created a panic 
among the clerks, some of whom jumped 
from the second-story windows out on 
Poplar Street, while others sought safety 
behind desks and chairs and in closets. 
Some of the animals succeeded in reaching 
the street, where they were shot by the 
police. The few that managed to get to 
the offices were taken alive by attachés of 
the circus. 5 

Many of the old-time feuds between 
train-crews were traced to the shanties. 
A story would get a start and brood trouble. 
It might have been originated in a spirit of 
jest, ‘‘but the point of humor was not 
always discovered in time to head off a 
fist-fight or two.” But picturesque and 
interesting as the shanty-man was, he was 
a relic of the old, informal, rough-and- 
ready era in American railroading and is 
passing with other “archaic institutions.” 
As we read: 


The new order of operation calls for 
well-appointed towers with an abun- 
dance of room for all the dispatchers 
and lever-men, and there is room for 
a whole crew to “warm up” at a time. 
A man in a tower now can control switches 
along way ahead on either side-of his 
tower, and he has only topull a little 
lever or touch a button to accomplish that 
result. It isn’t necessary to go out in 
the weather and throw a heavy device that 
used to severely tax the operator. Eleec- 
tric currents and magnets perform the 
same service with-a minimum of effort. 
The veterans who are being relieved of 
their shanties are going to crossings that 
are not provided with gates, where they 
bid fair to spend the balance of their rail- 
road days. As these stations take them 





‘out of the active ‘yard centers their capacity 


to gather and distribute the ‘‘dope”’ will 
be severely impaired, and it is hardly to be 
expected that the trainmen will longer 
view their disclosures with awe. 





AN ENGLISH RADICAL’S VIEW OF 
THE EISNER ASSASSINATION 





Ae ee little man,”’ with 
a “soft voice,” a big head, and a 
great shock of “‘wavy light-reddish hair”’ 
was killed on the-streets of Munich, not 
long since, by a revolver in the hands of a 
member of the Bavarian aristocracy; and 
the loss of his death, as read by his 
fellow radical and labor-leader, J. Ramsay 
Maedonald, of England, has already, it 
appears, been taken to heart by the repre- 
sentatives of the governments assembled 
in Paris to make peace with Germany. 
The assassinated Premier of Bavaria, 
Kurt Eisner, stood, on the very mixed 
scale of European Radicalism, somewhere 
between the Majority Socialists and the 
Spartacides. Writing on February 24 
in the Manchester Guardian, his friend, 
Mr. Macdonald, predicted that his death 
would mean either a quick peace with 
Germany or civil war throughout the 
country, with victory almost certain .to 
incline to the Spartacides. Personal as- 
pects of the assassinated Premier are in- 
cluded in Mr. Macdonald’s estimate of 
the man’s influence on his time, and the 
significance of his death. The English 
labor-leader writes: 


Only the other day I sat listening to 
Kurt Eisner in Bern, delivering one of the 
great speeches of the International Con- 
ference, receiving the plaudits of his 
Minority colleagues and the groans of his 
Majority compatriots. He was a frail- 
looking little man, drest in afternoon tea- 
party garb, with a big head, an ample beard, 
and a shock of wavy light-reddish hair. 
His voice was soft, his gestures simple 
and free, his manner and appearance be- 
tokened the professor. Nothing about 
him indicated his life, and I had to remind 
myself by the force of recollection that this 
man led the anti-Government agitation 
during the war in Bavaria, that he was 
the leader of the general strike in Munich, 
the head of the republican conspiracy, the 
President of the Bavarian Republic, and 
that long before all this he had fought 
orthodox and dogmatic Marxism and had 
faced August Bebel himself, and was. 
worsted, as he was bound to be, by the 
great Socialist demigod. Now he is dead 
and the peace which every line of his 
countenance seemed to demand as his 
birthright has at last come to him. 

In revolutions there is always assassina- 
tion, because there is always madness, 
and Kuri Fisner faced the risks. But to 
this case a special significance has to be 
attached Late one night in Bern we were 
on a commission together, hammering out 
a pronouncement on Socialism and Bol- 
shevism. Eisner had just spoken in his 
quiet way, peering at us through his bright 
eyes, holding on to the back of a chair as 
he talked. He had told us of the torn and 
disrupted social fabric in the center of 
Europe, and how the long delays ih letting 
the people know what were to be the 
terms of peace and in getting the wheels 
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RUBBERSET 


ADE MA 


the construction that 
DEFIES DESTRUCTION 


Ordinary brushes are much like the armies of William-Once- 
The- War-Lord—pretty fair scrappers so long as they can pick 
their victims, but yellow hearted cowards when the wrong 
foe comes along. 

Glue set brushes, for instance, fall easy prey to any color 
mixtures containing water, or are vanquished just as quickly 
by various atmospheric extremes. 

A shellac set tool surrenders in a hurry at the attack of 
varnish. 

Pitch and cement sooner or later (but mostly “sooner”) 
throw up the sponge under certain conditions which 


must be coped with daily by the amateur or professional 
painter. 


But RUBBERSET brushes are practically invincible—regu- 
lar “Devil Dogs” or Yankee “Doughboys” on their fields of 
conflict in many lands and every clime. The hard vulcanized 
rubber in which every bristle is gripped everlastingly is 
impervious alike to the assaults of heat or cold, of flood or 
drought, of use or old age, or to the chemical action of the 
ingredients of any compounds in which brushes may properly 
be used or cleansed. 


And you do like your brush to hold its bristles! 


See that the inscription RUBBERSET is on every brush you 
buy. That brush is guaranteed to make good—or WE WILL! 


RUBBERSET COMPANY, (* 45;5:°°:) 
56 Ferry St., Newark, N. J. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY, Limited 
5 Sullivan St., Toronto, Ont. 


‘*Makers of a standard brush for every use to which a BRISTLE brush is put”” 
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I didn't realize 






mw. lose my teeth.” 


ERHAPS you, like so many others, are neglecting 

pyorrhetic conditions—for four out of five men and 
women over thirty are afflicted with some form of this 
serious disease of the gum tissues. 


Pyorrhea is caused by continual irritation of the gum 
margin. ‘Tartar is usually the principal, initial cause of 
pyorrhea. The gums bleed easily, become congested 
and tender. As pyorrhea progresses, the gums recede, 
exposing the root structure of the teeth. Points of 
infestans develop underneath the gum margin; unless 
pyorrhea is checked, the: teeth loosen in their sockets— 
eventually fall out or must be extracted. Germs enter 
the system and undermine systemic health. 


As a safeguard against pyorrhea’s start; as an effective means 
of correcting pyorrhetic conditions; as-a home treatment that co- 
operates with your dentist’s skill—use Pyorrhocide Powder. 


Pyorrhocide Powder scientifically cleanses the teeth and aids in restoring 
health and tone to pyorrhetic gums. It removes the mucoid deposits and daily 
accretions before they become tartar formations. It soothes and heals; tends to 
check infection; restores normal circulation to the gum tissues. 

Thousands of dentists use and endorse Pyorrhocide Powder because its 
merits have been scientifically tested. 


For nine years, The Pyorrhocide Clinic (devoted. exclusively to pyorrhea 
treatment and oral prophylaxis) made exhaustive experiments with Pyorrhocide 
Powder. The results of this research and analysis have proved te the dental 
profession its value in the treatment and prevention of pyorrhea. Its superiority 
for general use as a dentifrice has also 
been thoroughly demonstrated by thou- 
sands of users. 


All leading druggists and dental supply 
houses sell Pyorrhocide Powder. It is 
economical because a dollar package con- 
tains a sufficient quantity for six months’ 
use—twice daily. 


The Dentinol & Pyorrhocide 
Company, Inc. 
1476 Broadway New York City 


FREE SAMPLE 
and Booklet 


Upon request we will 
send you a liberal 
sample of Pyorrho- 
cide Powder, with our 
educational booklet 
on causes, effects, 
treatment and 
prevention of pyor- 
sthea. 




















We shall continue to produce through exhaustive scientific research, : 
and by swnlimiled climical facilites, only such a dentifrice as OC 7 ape 
is proved most effective—in promoting tooth, gum and mout health. President 


& that | had Pyorrhea! 


*My gums bled easily 
when I brushed my teeth 
—hard food hurt them. I 
paid no attention. Then 
my dentist told me that I 
had pyorrhea—that I might 












of society to go round again were playing 
havoe with order, defeating all attempts 
to establish authority, and dividing the 


countries into conspiracies of revengeful © 


reaction and agitations of purposeless 
revolution. He had spoken as one whose 
mind was clouded and troubled. As he sat 
with his chair tilted back and his legs 
stretched under the table a secretary hur- 
riedly handed him a telegram. “I ought 
to go back,” he remarked; ‘‘this is a 
proof of what I have been saying. Things 
are bad.’”’ His fate has added further proof 
to his words. 

The hearts of mankind are closed against 
sympathy for Germany to-day; the inno- 
cent must suffer with the guilty. But we 
should be wise if we were to watch this 
break of society lest it becomes an epidemic. 
The Central European revolutions did not 
merely affect governments and crowned 
heads; they affected society—not only in 
its airy superstructures of crowns and 
thrones, but to its foundations. It is 
civilization and not merely constitutions 
that are torn, and every day that un- 
certainty, starvation, and unemployment 
remain, every day that the new central 
governments are left to twiddle their 
thumbs in impotence, are days of danger 
not only to themselves but to the rest of 
Europe. ‘It is the delay that is ruining 
us,” said a .republican minister to me. 
‘‘Take our territory, pile financial burdens 
upon us, punish us as much as you like, 
but for goodness sake put an end to the 
uncertainty or you will put an end to 
democracy and place either reaction or 
Bolshevism in its place.’ The gloomy 
outlook of these men was most oppressive. 
And it was not the gloom of men who 
suffered under national defeat, for none of 
them did that. It was the foreboding of 
responsible men who knew they were drift- 
ing steadily down to social chaos without 
having a chance Of averting their doom. 

If Paris is not wholly devoid of states- 
manship it will not miss the real meaning 
either of what has taken place in Munich 
or within itself. It will put pressing things 
first and not last, and the most pressing 
of all is to decide the general terms of 
peace,.so that the mind of Central Europe 
may be occupied with other thoughts 
than those of its own chaos, work may be 
resumed, and the new democracies may 
settle down to face their problems. The 
events transpiring in Munich are not 
eaused by monarchist plots, are not the 
second thoughts of a Germany that sur- 
rendered unawares four months ago and 
that is reconsidering her decision; they 
are lava-spurts from the side of a voleano 
warning us of deep-seated disturbance. 
It is as necessary that we should stay this 
eruption as it was that we should repel 
Prussian dominance. A reckless lack of 
dignity and sanity in policy, a dragging 
on of the Paris preliminaries, a con- 
tinuance of the blockade, an indulgence 
in bedlam threats against the new democ- 
racies as inheritors of the iniquities of the 
old monarchies—these and such things are 
a method of punishing guilty enemies by 
involving them and ourselves in common 
ruin. Spartacism is revived, Scheidemann 
will be driven farther to the Right and 
may be displaced by a revolutionary 
government of unsettlement, a clear divi- 
sion into extremes will take place, and men 
in the middle will be crusht or silenced. 
No one but a criminal can contemplate 
such a sequel to the war with a light heart 
or a shrug of the shoulders. And even 
now it would be so easy to rob the erup- 
tion of its fury and turn Eisner’s sacrifice 
to the saving of Europe. 
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WHERE ALL AMERICANS MAY LEARN 
TO SHOOT LIKE THE MARINES 





O much has been said during the last 

four explosive years about Big Berthas, 
eighty-mile cannon, giant mortars, and 
deadly machine guns, that the importance 
of the rifle in the hands of a well-trained 
marksman is likely to be overlooked. Yet 
it is the rapidly moving infantryman who 
must be depended upon in battle; but, 
tho the range of the infantryman’s weapon 
has been greatly extended by modern 
invention, it is questionable if his accuracy 
has been properly maintained. There is 
no doubt that the marksmanship of our 
people in general is by no means up to its 
traditional standard. Says a writer in the 
New York Sun: 


In 1775 our militiamen, firing from be- 
hind trees, stone walls, or any other con- 
venient cover—using tactics which their 
contact with the Indians had taught them 
—worsted the British regulars at Concord. 
At Bunker Hill the shooting of the Amer- 
icans decimated General Howe’s platoons. 
So time and again during the Revolution 
American marksmanship meant victory. 
It won us our independence. 

After the end of the Revolution, in ad- 
vancing our frontiers we still had to con- 
tend with hostile Indian tribes. Our 
pioneers, our woodsmen, realized fully 
that their security as well as much of 
their daily food depended upon their quick- 
ness and skill with their rifles, whieh were 
either in their hands or continually within 
reach. 

The wonderful shooting of these men 
and boys is not a pleasing fiction but 
a thoroughly authenticated fact. With- 
out it our forbears would not have been 
able to push further and further westward. 

Again in 1812 we were put to the 
test of war. Again marksmanship stopt 
the best of Great Britain’s battle-seasoned 
troops, this time at New Orleans. 

Similarly during the Mexican War 
it was the infantryman’s shooting that 
broke the foe’s resistance—the marks- 
manship of American frontiersmen. At 
that time rivalry in target practise was 
part of nearly every holiday. The man 
who could split a bullet upon a knife-blade 
or deliberately form a cross with his 
accurately placed shots was no rarity. 

But by the time of the Civil War 
there were thousands and thousands of 
our men and youths who knew little 
if anything about handling a gun, and 
during that struggle nothing was done 
to improve the marksmanship of our 
soldiers. A man either knew how to 
shoot or taught himself as best he could. 
It has been said that our regular troops 
were given no special instruction in the 
rifle. In fact, no attention was directed 
to this important branch of military train- 
ing until after the opening of the Creed- 
moor range early in the ’70s. 

Gen. George W. Wingate, who has 
done so much to encourage marksman- 
ship in this country, has positively stated 
that during the Civil War and thereafter 
until 1871 “neither the Army nor the 
National Guard of the United States were 
ever given any instruction in rifle-shooting. 
It was supposed that a man was either born 
a good shot or he was not, and if he was 
not it could not be helped.” 


When the first rifle match on the Creed- 
moor range was held under the auspices 
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True Economy that 
begins in Your Oven 


OU know how unwholesome and wasteful it is to 

Y fry. Frying makes food harder to digest, spoils its 

full natural flavor and wastes valuable fats. Experts 

agree that oven cookery is better, more healthful and 
more economical. 

Pyrex, the glass which withstands highest oven tem- 
peratures, has made a new kind of baking possible. Pyrex 
gives every housewife a new satisfaction in her daily task. 
| Pyrex utilizes all the oven heat. It saves fuel and food. 
| Try baking in Pyrex, foods which you have been 
| accustomed to fry. You will be amazed how much more 
appetizing everything looks and tastes. 


A Few Pyrex Baking Hints 


Baked Pancakes Bakea Bacon 
Pour enough batter for four cakes int P ron i i 
1 J } nto a ut bacon in a Pyre: i i 
eae tg saee Gam and poy om the oven and bake in the Ams ag ee ee a 
n r . Cut like waffles and trifle limp. Shake 
serve. They will be done evenly top and bot- a hot pienter. Testently hol oot ee 


tom, will be much more delicious, and saves fat, 
Baked Sausage Don't rng —— me nar 

Don’t fry sausage. Flour it and bakeina utility dish. ay yt 
Pyrex cake, pie or utility dish. The flavor is ponone on will be L rf =a 
wice as savory. the same time you will save butter or lard. 
Send us your address and the name of your dealer. We will mail 
you “New Facts About Cooking” describing the wonderful new 
Pyrex way of baking and how Pyrex helps you save. Pyrex Sales 
Division, 403 Tioga Ave., Corning, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Corning Glass Works 


World’s Largest Makers of Technical Glass 
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Better Baking With Less Fuel 
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of the National Rifle Association, the very 
worst showing was made by a team drawn 
from United States troops stationed at 
Governors Island. Before the match 
General Wingate spent two hours trying to 
teach these men of our regular Army how 
to use the sights on their guns.. Apparently 
they had hardly ever fired their rifles. 
This first Creedmoor shoot was in 1873; but 
the beginnings of rifle practise among the 
New York and New Jersey troops were at 
the little rifle-range at Clifton, New Jersey. 
Now, a few miles from that point, at Great 
Piece Meadows, a new range has been es- 
tablished which may well become the most 
important and best in the world. Says 
The Sun further: 


About ten years ago Lieutenant-Colonel 
Harllee, of the United States Marine 
Corps—then a Major—was bitten by 
the shooting “bug.” He became im- 
bued with the idea that marksmanship 
“should be developed throughout the 
ranks of our sea soldiers.” His am- 
bition was to make every marine an 
efficient rifle-shot and encourage them to 
become sharpshooters. 

He found the opposition that usually 
confronts the enthusiast. The advent 
of the machine gun, so his critics said, 
would discount the work of the individual 
rifleman. He was told that the soldier’s 
musket would have little use in combat 
except for the bayonet. 

But Major Harllee, by sheer persis- 
tency, gradually wore down the oppo- 
sition and got the ears of those in high 
authority. It was not long before the 
good shooting of the marines became a 
byword at national rifle matches; and we 
have had numerous eloquent testimonials 
latterly to the grim effectiveness of this 
peace-time training. Without it Paris 
might have been in the grip of the Ger- 
mans months ago. 

Section 113 of the National Defense 
Act of June 3, 1916, provided funds 
for the construction and operation of 
rifle-ranzes open to any branch of the 
military or naval service and to all able- 
bodied citizens capable of bearing arms. 
The Secretary of War, however, was not 
inspired by this provision and nothing was 
done by the Army. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Harllee was awake, however, and pre- 
vailed upon his fellow Carolinian, the 
Secretary of the Navy, to draw upon the 
appropriation and to go ahead where the 
War Department hesitated. Mr. Daniels 
empowered Lieutenant-Colonel Harllee to 
earry out his scheme. 

Accordingly the first range of thirty- 
two targets was created at the Great 
Lakes Training School. Next, with 150 
sailormen, Harllee built the range at 
Wakefield, Mass., in record time. His 
preparations went on until fifteen ranges 
were established, operating 1,200 targets, 
instructing monthly an average of more 
than 30,000 men and firing every week 
2,000,000 cartridges. 

There was nothing haphazard about 
this. As has been said, “Every round 
expended was fired under the direction 
of a trained and competent instructor, 
the Navy’s policy being to see to it that 
‘not a shot was fired without a coach at 
each firing point.’” 

As a result of all this painstaking 
there was not-a single accident or in- 
jury to a participant due to careless- 
ness or fault on the part of any one during 








the firing of more than 40,000,000 rounds 


of ammunition—more rounds than the 
Navy had ever fired in peace and war in 
all its previous history. And this despite 
the fact that the 250,000 men under in- 
struetion were of all sorts, including 
civilians who as a rule had never before 
held a loaded rifle in their hands. 

Formerly every million rounds ‘of am- 
munition fired in practise had taken 
its toll of dead and injured. Between 
July, 1917, and November, 1918, there 
were qualified in these navy courses 
54,147 marksmen, 23,222 sharpshooters, 
and 11,867 expert riflemen. It was from 
these that Rear- Admiral Charles P. 
Plunkett, U. S. N., recruited his crews for 
the naval railway batteries. 

That the rifle is indeed the weapon 
of the marine was conclusively demon- 
strated at Chateau-Thierry and in Belleau 
Wood. Again our sea soldiers showed what 
they could do wiih it in their battle for 
the St. Mihiel salient, and when they 
swept the Germans clear of Blane Mont 
Ridge. In one of the regiments engaged 
ninety-three per cent. of the men wore the 
medal of a marksman, a sharpshooter, or an 
expert rifleman. No wonder they amazed 
the European soldiers, who as a rule were 
accustomed to shoot merely in the general 
direction of the foe. 

Under the fiercest fire they calmly 
adiusted their sights, aimed at a par- 
ticular man and got him. While the 
soldiers of our Allies used their small 
arms only when the foe was within two 
hundred yards, the marines began bagging 
Germans at 1,000! 


Here was ample proof of the value of 
training at the government ranges, in 
which the master range at Great Piece 
Meadows played an important part. 
This range was rapidly made by a small 
force of officers and _ bluejackets, 
drained the swampy land, put up a row 
of one hundred targets with firing lines at 
distances of from 200 to 1,000 yards, and 
built cantonments for the accommoda- 
tion and feeding of visiting marksmen or 
marksmen-to-be. 

Of the plan for training citizens at this 
great range, The Sun says in conclusion: 


who 


Any responsible American can apply 
there for instruction and receive his 
weapon, cartridges, and coaching free. 
The schooling embraces lessons in the 
handling of the rifle, the machine gun, 
and the automatic pistol. 

It is Lieutenant-Colonel Harllee’s dear- 
est professional wish that the teaching of 
rifle-shooting to all our citizenry shall 
be made a permanent government policy. 
Otherwise, as he sees it, the men of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps 
will be only partly qualified defenders of 
the nation. Incidentally he hopes that 
the Great Piece Meadows range will be- 
eome the keystone of the system, drawing 
as it does upon millions of men who live 
near by, and so focusing the interest of 
the entire country. 

He has recently said: ‘I want the 
Great Piece Meadows range made the 
largest and the best equipped range on 
earth. I want to see no fewer than 
five hundred targets installed there— 
probably more. I want to see the building 
program so developed that we can there 
take care of men by regiments and even 
by brigades. I want to see the place so 
expanded that there will never be any 





question in the future as to where the 
national matches will be held. 

“In other words, I want to see the 
range made the Mekka of American 
riflemen. I should like to see each 
State build there a distinctive struc- 
ture of its own, after the idea of the club- 
houses at the old Creedmoor range, for 
the accommodation of their own State 
teams at the national matches. 

“T want every American rifleman to 
look forward every year to the annual 
trip to this big range. I want to see the 
range kept always in sympathetic hands 
and under the control of people whose 
policy will be to extend the glad hand of 
fellowship to all American riflemen.” 

Happily the war is over, but those in 
charge of readjustment will do well to 
bear in mind the value of good shooting. 
Harllee’s energy and perseverance have 
played their immediate part. He has 
brought to the attention of the people the 
potentialities of ~the soldier’s rifle. We 
ean turn the training into a national sport, 
if we wish; but, however we go about it, 
we can build up an ever-increasing power 
of marksmanship which will make poten- 
tial aggressors in the future hesitate long 
before arousing our national wrath. 





THE YANKEE SUB. THAT WAS BOMBED 
BY A YANKEE DESTROYER 





HERE was a Yankee submarine down 

below, and a Yankee destroyer up on 
top, and the Yankee destroyer thought the 
Yankee submarine was a raiding German 
U-boat, all of which resulted in visions 
of heaven appearing before the eyes of 
Captain Bill in the submarine while depth- 
bombs exploded outside. It makes a 
lively yarn, as told by Henry B. Beston in 
“Full Speed Ahead,” a book of ‘Tales 
from the Log of a Correspondent with 
Our Navy,” just published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co., and the yarn is no less lively 
because it is nothing but the truth, except 
for a slight camouflage of names of men 
and boats. It happened somewhere off 
the coast of Ireland. Perhaps you didn’t 
know that an American submarine ‘“‘mother- 
ship”’ and a brood of American submarines 
operated off the coast of Ireland for a 
good part of the duration of the war; 
the German submarine com- 
manders knew it, which was more im- 
portant. So one fine day an upstanding 
young American officer, who may be known 
as ‘‘Captain Bill,” took a small American 


however, 


submarine, which may be known as the 
Z 3, out in search of German submarines, 
to torpedo and otherwise make trouble for 
the same. As Mr. Beston tells the tale 
in his best nautical style: S 


Captain Bill of the Z 3 was out on patrol. 
His vessel was running submerged. The 
air within, since they had but recently 
dived, was new and sweet, and that raw 
eold which eats into submerged submarines 
had not begun to take the joy out of life. 
Jt was the third day out; the time, five 
o’clock in the afternoon. The outer 
world, however, did not penetrate into 
the submarine. Night or day, on the sur- 
face or submerged, only one time, a kind of 
motionless electric high noon, existed 
within these concave walls of gleaming 
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PRODUCT 


“Why Do I Use Klenzo ? 


Because it Makes My 
Breakfast Taste , 
Better !” 



















That cool clean Klenzo feeling 


OU come to the table with a clean, early-morning 

freshness. No stale mouth—no hot, harsh tongue— 
no rough, sticky teeth. Instead—a cool, clean, refreshed 
feeling that Zasts Jong. 


N This Cool, Clean Klenzo Feeling is more than-a 
*“favor.”? It is a testimony of cleanness—thorough 
cleanness. It means that countless little taste-nerves 

have been freed from the stale secretions which make 
DEN “i Alt the mouth feel hot and sticky. That’s why your appetite 
CR E 


is better and your breakfast tastes so good after you 
use Klenzo. 





Klenzo aims to protect the teeth in the natural way 
e —by keeping the mouth free of substances that foster 





germs, acids and decay. Try Klenzo today. 25c at 
all Rexall Stores. 


The United Drug Company, doing a business of 
$52,000,000 annually, plus the 8000 Rexall Druggists 
who are stockholders in it, are’ guarantees of quality 
behind Rexall Products. Klenzo is one of these prod- 
ucts sold exclusively by Rexall Stores. 


UNITED DRUG COMPANY 
BOSTON TORONTO LIVERPOOL PARIS 
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motor trucks produced in America. 


Now another year has amply confirmed 
that position. 


Today Winther (Rear Drive Internal Gear) 
and Winther-Marwin (4-Wheel Drive) 
Trucks are in use in every important indus- 
try from coast to coast. They are hauling 
logs on the mountain tops of Oregon in 
places which trucks of lesser stamina and 
high powered touring cars cannot even 
reach. They are working day in and day out 
on grades of 35 per cent. Numbers of them 
are in service in the naval yards of this country. 


The Navy, remember, buys for permanence 
—and WINTHER is the dominating truck in 


naval service. 


It is the simple truth that Winther and 
Winther-Marwin Trucks are not only de- 
livermg an unheard-of service wherever con- 
ditions are most severe, but in every com- 
mercial use, long haul and short, city ‘ and 
country, over concrete roads or none at all, 
they have cut hauling costs, turned an ex- 
pense to a profit, and established new stand- 
ards of durability and freedom from trouble 
and low maintenance. These are plain facts 
easily demonstrated. 


There are seven Winther chassis—I14 to 
7 tons, and seven Winther-Marwin (4-Wheel 
Drive), 11% to 7 tons. From this range of 
sizes—the one complete line of high grade 
trucks produced in this country—every haul- 
ing need can be satisfied. 


The 1% ton Winther-Marwin is known as the “Farm Special.” 





Determine Your Chorce 


HE result of the most unusual conditions—a 
direct product of the Pershing expedition into 
Mexico, which crystallized motor truck design 
and motor truck faults—Wéinther Motor Trucks 
within the first twelve month of their existence, 
took their place among the foremost high grade 








This marvelous 4-Wheel 
Drive Truck, steering as easily as a touring car, will go anywhere a team can take an empty 
wagen. It loads in the open field, has standard tread and greatest road clearance—a real farm 
vehicle. Winther in quality, it still sells at a price the average farm user can afford to pay. 


We, or any Winther dealer, will be glad to give you full information 
concerning the application of Winther or Winther-Marwin Trucks to your 


possible use. ° 


Dept. J 


WINTHER MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 












cream-white enamel. Those of the crew 
not on watch were taking it easy. Like 
unto their officers, submarine sailors are 


an unusual lot. They are real sailors, | 


or machinist sailors, boys for whose quality 
the Navy has a flattering, picturesque, and 
quite unprintable adjective. A submar- 
ine man, mind you, works harder than per- 
haps any other man of his grade in the 
Navy, because the vessel in which he lives 
is nothing but a tremendously intricate 
machine. In one of the compartments 
the phonograph, the eternal, ubiquitous 
phonogragh of the Navy, was bawling its 
raucous rags and mechanonasal songs, 
and in the pauses between records one 
could just hear the low hum of the distant 
dynamos. A little group in blue dun- 
garees held a conversation in a corner; a 
petty officer, blue cap tilted back on his 
head, was at work on a letter; the cook, 
whose genial art was customarily under 
an interdict while the vessel was running 
submerged, was reading an ancient paper 
from his own home town. 

Captain Bill sat in a retired nook, if a 
submarine can possibly be said to have a 
retired nook, with a chart spread open 
on his knees. The night before. he had 
picked up a wireless message saying that 
a German had been seen at sundown in a 
certain spot on the edge of his patrol. 
So Captain Bill had planned to run sub- 
merged to the spot in question, and then 
pop up suddenly in the hope of potting 
the Hun. Some fifteen minutes before 
sundown, therefore, the Z 3 arrived at the 
place where the Fritz had been observed. 

Here there is a brief blank space which 
indicates the beginning of what, in movie 
parlance, would be called a ‘“‘cut-in.” 
Leaving Captain Bill below preparing 
to approach the surface, the scene changes 
to the surface. On the surface an Amer- 
ican destroyer was zigzagging around, 
waiting for a chance at a German sub- 
marine, or anything that locked like a 
German submarine. It might be pointed 
out, as Mr. Beston resumes his narrative 
with the bridge of the destroyer as his 
‘setting,’ that the ‘‘can” mentioned in 
the second line is a depth-bomh, which is 
shaped like an ash-can and carries sufficient 
high explosive to trouble the briny deep for 
a considerable distance in every direction. 
We proceed to the talk that was going on 
aboard the destroyer while Captain Bill 
hung around seventy feet below: 

‘*T wish I knew just where the bird was,” 
said anintent voice. ‘‘I’d drop a ean right 
on his neck.” 

These sentiments were not those of 
anybody aboard the Z 3. An American 
destroyer had also come to the spot look- 
ing for the German, and the gentle thought 
recorded above was that of her captain. 
It, was just sundown, a level train of splen- 
dor burned on the ruffled waters to the 
west; a light, cheerful breeze was blowing. 
The destroyer, ready for anything, was 
hurrying along at a smart clip. 

“This is the place all right, all right,’ 
said the navigator of the destroyer. “‘Come 
to think of it, that chap’s been reported 
from here twice.” 

Keen eyes swept the shining, uneasy 
plain. 

Meanwhile, some seventy feet below, 
the Z 3 maneuvered, killing time. The 
phonograph had been hushed, and every 
man was ready at his post. The pros- 
pect of a go with the enemy had brought 
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The Standard Spark 
























Plug of America 


CHICAGO ........ . 40 out of 67 
NEW YORK... . . . 34 out of 56 
AC’s Automobile Show Score for 1919 


For years now, the majority of fine automobiles built in this country 
have been factory-equipped with AC Spark Plugs. And it is a fact 
that manufacturers who have once used AC Plugs, continue to use 
them year after year. Many of the motor car makers now equipping 
with AC’s have never endorsed any other make of spark plug. 
And year after year the number of manufacturers not using AC's 
has grown less and less. Now more automobile factories equip with 


AC Spark Plugs than with all other makes combined. 





These cars, displayed at either the Chicago or New York Automobile Show, or both, have AC Spark Plugs for standard factory equipment 





APPERSON.........___._- AC DODGE BROTHERS______ AC LOCOMOBILE....._______ AC PIERCE-ARROW ..._..___ AC 
ll eR y- — ee i . (=? <a j- Gilet qepmipaty AC 
- * * ESS i ZEROES” | a - eee AC 
"5 SORA A 6e..................... | a ---~---- 2 . a © SRR AC 
CHALMERS. AC HAYNES. _- _AC ety ~------ a (NANI 
aia Ae iee.....__-.- --AC OI psMOBILE -----~46&  SCRIPPS-BOOTH _________ AC 
CHEVROLET..____—_—-—-—-—-- AC HUPMOBILLE __. a ——- | AC STEARNS-KNIGHT ______. AC 
i JORDAN _____- __AC SIN AC 2 eaapaieaaisit AC 
ERE ETE: AC KISSELKAR_- AC PATERSON.__ , 2 hE AC 
IS iS ins ost os win AC LIBERTY ____. AC PEERLESS__ - _ _ , eas AC 





The spark plug equipment of these cars displayed at either Chicago or 
New York Show, or both, is divided among all other spark plug makers: 








Allen Crow-Elkhart Grant Mitchell Standard 
American Cunningham Holmes McFarlan Studebaker 
Auburn Elcar King Moon Templar 
Biddle Elgin Lexington Noma Velie 
Briscoe Fiat Maxwell Overland Willys-Knight 
Commonwealth Ford Mercer Owen Magnetic Winton 
Franklin Roamer 
HOW THE AC RECORD STANDS 

Chicago Automobile Show New York Automobile Show 

Ceoceltped with ch eth mikes.". 57 Gasegieped wih dloler mbes; a 
War Program 


AC Spark Plugs, standard equipment for all Liberty and Hispano-Suiza Aircraft Motors. 
AC Spark Plugs, standard equipment on all Class B Standardized Government Trucks. 
AC Spark Plugs, equipment on thousands of Ordnance Tanks and Trucks. 


This preference for AC Spark Plugs reflects the judgment of the highest engineering 
@uthorities in this country. Can you conceive of better proof of AC superiority? 


There is an AC Spark Plug spccially designed for the car you drive. Accept no other kind. 


Champion Ignition Company, FLINT, -Gchigan 
U.S. Pat. No. 1,135,727, April 13, 1915. U.S. Pat. No. 1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917. Other Patents Pending. 
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SILVERSMITHS 
TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


REPRESENTED AT 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 47% StREET-4- MAIDEN LanE, NEW YORK 
BOSTON - CHICAGO - SANFRANCISCO - DALLAS 


FOR BEAUTY OF DESIGN, INDIVIDUALITY OF STYLE 
REED & BARTON 
SILVERWARE HAS BEEN FOREMOST FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 





LEADING SILVER MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE WILL BE GLAD 
70 SHOW YOU REED & BARTON EXCLUSIVE PRODUCTIONS 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED | Waxed Typewriter Ribbons 
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with it a keen thrill of anticipation. Now, a 
submarine crew is a well-trained machine. 
There are no shouted orders. If a sub- 
marine captain wants to send his boat 
under quickly, he simply touches the but- 
ton of a Klaxon, the horn gives a demoniae 
yell throughout the ship, and each man 
does what he ought to do at onee. Such 
a performance is called a ‘‘crash dive.” 


Once more the scene changes to. the 
surface, 
looking for excitement in the way of a 
German submarine: 


where the destroyer, also, was 


“T’d like to see him come up so near 
that we could ram him,”’ said the captain, 
gazing almost directly into the sun. 
‘Find out what she’s making.” 

The engineer-lieutenant stooped to a 
voice-tube that almost swallowed up his 
face, and yelled «x question to the engine- 
room. An answer came, quite unheard by 
the others. 

‘“Twenty-four, sir, 
lieutenant. 

“Get her up to twenty-six,” 
captain. 

The engineer cried again through the 
voice-tube. The wake of the vessel 
roared like a mill-race, the white foam 
tumbling noisily in the setting sun. 

Seventy feet below, Captain Bill was 
arranging the last little details with the 
second in command. 

“Tn about five minutes we'll come up 
and take a look-see (stick up the periscope), 
and if we see the bird, and we're in a 
good position to send him a fish (torpedo) 
we'll let him have one. If there is some- 
thing there, and we’re not in a good posi- 
tion, we’ll maneuver till we get into one, 
and then let him have it. If there isn’t 
anything to be seen, we'll go under again 
and take another look-see in half an hour. 
Reilly has his instructions.” Reilly was 
chief of the torpedo-room. 

*‘Something round here must have got 
it in the neck recently,” said the destroyer 
captain, breaking a silence which had hung 
over the bridge. “‘Did not you think 
that wreckage a couple of miles back 
looked pretty fresh? Wonder if the boy 
we're after had anything to do with it. 
Keep an eye on that sun-streak.” 

An order was given in the Z 3. It was 
followed instantly by a kind of commotion: 
sailors opened valves, comprest air ran 
down pipes, the ratchets of the wheel 
elattered noisily. On the moon-faced 
depth-gage with its shining brazen rim, 
the recording arrow fled swiftly, counter- 
clockwise, from seventy to twenty to 
fifteen feet. ... Captain Bill stood erouch- 
ing at the periscope, and when it broke 
the surface, a greenish light poured down 
it and focused in his eyes. He gazed 
keenly for a few seconds, and then reached 
for the horizontal wheel which turns the 
periscope round the horizon. He turned 
—gazed, jumped back, and pushed the 
button for a crash dive. 

‘“She was almost on top of me,” he ex- 
plained afterward. ‘‘Coming like h—l, 
I had to choose between being rammed or 
depth-bombed.” 

There was another swift commotion, 
another opening and closing of valves, 
and the arrow on the depth-gage leapt 
forward. Captain Bill was sending her 
down as far as he could, as fast as he 
dared. Fifty feet, seventy feet, ninety feet. 
Hoping to throw the destroyer off, the Z 3 
doubled on her track. A hundred feet. 

Crash! Depth-charge number one. 

According to Captain Bill, who is good 
at similes, it was as if a giant, wading along 


” 


said the engineer- 


said the 
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Built As Well As We Know How 
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‘TH E Goodyear Cord Tire is tangible ev- 
idence of our belief in the triumph of 
manufactured goodness. 


It is the very finest tire that we know how 
to build—much finer than we could have 
built five, three or even two years ago. 


It is built thus finely in the simple convic- 
tion that the most people want that kind of 
a tire. 

There is considerably less conscience or 
idealism in this policy than of what may be 
taken as sound business sense. 


The Goodyear Cord Tire travels smoothly 
and surely, and it lasts uncommonly long. 
Among users it has aroused an expectancy 
of mileage easily double that of four years 
ago. 


Its reputation and employment are steadily 
and swiftly growing as word of its advantages 
becomes more widely spread. 

Today it is standard equipment on a pro- 
nounced majority of the finest motor cars 
built in this country. 


The Goodyear Cord Tire costs more money 
to buy than do tires of an earlier type. 


Its additional cost represents additional ma- 
terial and labor that are actually embodied 
in the tire. 


It is the experience of users that despite their 
somewhat higher purchase price, Goodyear 
Cords cost less in the end. 
Our factories have succeeded in attaining 
normal production and Goodyear Tires are 
now available everywhere. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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W hich Way Do You Iron? 


= these two ironing methods. The 
difference between them is the difference be- 
tween the two women who are using them. One 
woman is old-fashioned—wasteful. The other is 
up-to-date—thrifty. 


For not only is the Simplex a wonderful con- 





venience which saves time and conserves human 
energy, but in many homes it actually saves more 
than $100 a year in fuel, help and laundry 
bills. 

No housewife (no matter what the size of her 
family or home) can afford to get along without a 


SIMPLEX |RONER 


It is a mark of intelligent housekeeping to possess a 


Simplex. 

Completes an average ironing in one hour at total 
cost of 3c. Irons everything except dresses and 
shirt waists. 


Electric — Power —and Hand Power Simplex ‘ 


Sold on Easy 


in suitable sizes and prices. 
Payments. 


Write for Illustrated Descriptive Literature. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE COMPANY 


Eastern Sales Office 
70 West 45th Street, New York City 


506, 168 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pacific Coast Office 
431 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


We also make ironing machines and laundry equipment for laundries, hotels, institutions and factories. 

















through the sea, had given the boat a vast 
and violent kick, and then, leaning down, 
had shaken it as a terrier shakes a rat. 
The Z 3 rocked, lay on her side, and fell 
through the depths. A number of lights 
went out. Men picked themselves out 
of corners, one with the blood streaming 
down his face from a bad gash over his 
eye. Many of them told later of “seeing 
stars,” when the vibration of the depth- 
charge traveled through the hull and their 
own bodies; some averred that ‘‘whiite 
light’”’ seemed to shoot out of the Z 3’s 
walls. Each man stood at his post, 
waiting for the next charge. 

Crash! A second depth-charge. To 
every one’s relief, it was less violent than 
the first. A few more lights went out. 
Meanwhile the Z 3 continued to sink and 
was rapidly nearing the danger - point. 
Having escaped the first two depth-charges, 
Captain Bill hastened to bring the boat 
up toa higher level. Then tomake things 
cheerful, it was discovered that the Z 3 
showed absolutely no inclination to obey 
controls. 

** At first,” said Captain Bill, “‘I thought 
that the first depth-bomb must have 
jammed all the external machinery, then 
I decided that our measures to rise had not 
yet overcome the impetus of our forced 
descent. Meanwhile the old hooker was 
heading for the bottom of the Irish Sea, 
tho I’d blown out every bit of water in 
her tanks. Had to; fifty feet more, and 
she would have crusht in like an eggshell 
under the wheel of a touring car. But she 
kept on going down. The distance of the 
third, fourth, and fifth depth - bombs, 
however, put cheer in our hearts. Then, 
presently, she began to rise. The old 
girl came up like an elevator in a New 
York business block. I knew that the 
minute I came to the surface those de- 
stroyer brutes would try to fill me full of 
holes, so I had a man with a flag ready 
to jump on deck the minute we emerged. 
He was pretty damn spry about it, too. 
I took another look-see through the peri- 
scope, and saw that the destroyer lay about 
two miles away, and as I looked she came 
for me again. Meanwhile, my signal-man 
was hauling himself out of the hatchway 
as if his legs were in boiling water.” 

“We've got her!’ cried somebody 
aboard the destroyer in a deep American 
voice, full of the exultation of battle. 
The lean rifles swung, lowered—*‘ Point 
one, lower.’”’ They were about to hear 
‘Fire!’ when the Stars and Stripes and 
sundry other signals burst from the deck of 
the misused Z 3. 

“Well, what do you think of that?” 
said the gunner. ‘“‘If it ain’t one of our 
own gang. Say, we must have given it 
to ’em hard.” 

‘We'll go over and see who it is,” 
said the captain of the destroyer. ‘The 
signals are O. K., but it may be a dodge 
of the Huns. Ask ’em who they are.” 

In jobedience to the order, a sailor on 
the destroyer’s bridge wigwagged the 
message. 

“Z 3,” answered one of the dungaree- 
clad figures on the submarine’s deck. 
Captain Bill came up himself, as the de- 
stroyer drew alongside, to see his would-be 
assassin. There was no resentment in his 
heart. The adventure was only part of 
the day’s work. The destroyer neared; 
her bow overlooked them. The two 
captains looked at each other. The dia- 
log was laconic. 

“Hello, Bill,” said the destroyer captain. 
* All right?” 

‘Sure,’ answered Captain Bill to one 
who had been his friend and classmate. 
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“Ta, ta, then,” said he of the destroyer, 
and the lean vessel swept away in the 
twilight. 

Captain Bill decided to stay on the sur- 
face for a while. Then he went below to 
look over things. The cook, standing over 
some unlovely slop which marked the 
end of a half dozen eggs broken by the 
concussion, was giving his opinion of the 
undue hastiness of destroyers. The cook 
was a child of Brooklyn and could talk. 
The opinion was not flattering. 

“Give it to ’em, cooko,” said one of the 
crew, patting the orator affectionately on 
the shoulder. ‘‘We’re with you.” 

And Captain Bill laughed. 





ANOTHER “LUCKIEST AMERICAN 
AVIATOR” AND HIS RECORD 





etapa HEINRICH’S title of 
“The Luckiest American Aviator,” 


. bestowed on him for his marvelous escape 


from death after being shot down behind 
the enemy’s lines, as related in a recent 
issue of Tue Diaest, is challenged in 


behalf of Lieut. Harry S. Aldrich, First | 


Aero Squadron, A. E. F. Lieutenant 
Aldrich is now_on furlough with a case of 
“nerves,” after being patched up in 
several hospitals, writes his father, who 
is one of the Commissioners of Public 
Safety of Detroit. All things considered, 
he is so lucky to be in possession of any 
“nerves” or anything worth patching up 
after his series of troubles, that ‘‘he might 
be ealled the luckiest American aviator.” 

Lieutenant Aldrich enlisted from Detroit, 
and was among the first Americans to fly 
in France. He joined Lieut. Quentin 
Roosevelt’s squadron, and one piece of 
luck moved Lieutenant Roosevelt to ‘turn 
him around two or three times,”’ with the 
explanation, “‘I am trying to find out 
where the horseshoe is pinned on you.” 
After Quentin 
tenant Aldrich 
ventures that would have ended the career 


Roosevelt's death, Lieu- 


went through two ad- 
of nearly any other aviator, and finished 
with a grande finale at St. Mihiel, in which, 
after having been shot down from the 
altitude of a mile, his life is said to have 
been saved by the explosion of his gasoline 
tank, which “broke the force of his fall,” 
presumably by blowing him upward 
against the direction of his descent. This 
last battle left him terribly wounded and 
burned, but, thanks to the hospital care 
he received, his injuries did not prove 
fatal. His father writes of his “luck” 
during this last conflict: 


On the second day of the St. Mihiel 
offensive, Lieutenant Aldrich was detailed 
on observation work, and about half-way 
between the German lines and the first 
straggling American troops, flying at an 
altitude of nearly six thousand feet, he 
was attacked by five German planes. His 
control wires were shot away, the plane 
set on fire, and his observer, Mr. David 
Kerr, of New York City, killed. The 
plane fell, and when within fifty to seventy- 
five feet of the ground, the gasoline tank 
exploded, causing Lieutenant Aldrich to 
be blown from the machine, thus breaking 
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addi, what is that queer-looki 


crack in your glasses 


Observing daughter is not the only one who notices 
that “‘queer-looking crack”. It’s so conspicuous, 
everybody notices it. It mars Daddy’s appearance— 
and is a tell-tale of his advancing years. 


If Daddy only knew about KRYPTOK Glasses, he 
would not handicap himself a single day longer with 
these unsightly, old-fashioned bifocals. 


Sere 


KRYPTOKS (pronounced Crip-tocks) give the 
convenience of near and far vision in one pair of glasses, 
without that age-revealing “‘crack” or seam. 


The lower part of KRYPTOKS affords the necessary 
correction for reading or other close work; the upper 
part, for distance. Yet not the slightest trace of a 
dividing line is visible. The two lenses are fused 
together in one solid, smooth, clear piece. 


KRYPTOK Glasses give to the eyes the natural eye- 
sight “of youth — enable you to see both near and far 
objects equally well. Yet they look just like single 
vision glasses. That is why they are universally 
known as ‘“‘the invisible bifocals.” 


Ask your oculist, optometrist, or optician about 
KRYPTOK Glasses. 


. “The Eyeglass Experiences of Benjamin 
Write for B ooklet, Franklin Brown.” Everyone who needs 


glasses for ;near and far vision (bifocals) will be interested in 
the information it contains. Write for your copy; please give, 
if possible, the name of your oculist, optometrist or optician. 


KRYPTOK COMPANY, INC. 
1018 Old South Building © BOSTON, MASS. 











the force of the descent, and saving his 
life. His wounds were as follows: 

Both hands burned severely, especially 
right one. 

Face burned. 

Fifteen pieces of explosive bullet taken 
from his foot. 

Bullet through leg. 

Bullet through hip. 

A bullet near the pelvic bones closg to 
the spine. 

On extracting this bullet, the surgeon 
at United States Base Hospital No. 3, at 
Rahway, N. J., stated that this bullet 
first entered through the gasoline tank, 
being bent and jagged. This lessened the 
force of the bullet, else the entire pelvic 
bones would have been shattered. 

His horseshoe began active duty in 
July, 1917, at Fort Sheridan, IIl., writes 
his father, when an operation for an 
abscess was successfully performed. He 
rapidly recovered from this. He then en- 
tered the Air Service, and after ground- 
school work at Columbus, Ohio, he was 
sent to San Diego, California, to learn to 
fly. There he ran into trouble—and more 
luck. As his father writes: 


On his last flight there, his motor went 
dead over Camp Kearney and in attempt- 
ing to land on the parade-ground, his 
machine was caught in a wind pocket, 
turned over twice in the air, and landed 
bottom side up on a majot’s tent, smash- 
ing the machine into splinters. He was 
taken from the machine unconscious and 
removed to the hospital; he was uncon- 
scious over an hour, but was out of the 
hospital in four days. The results, bruise 
on temple and hole through lower lip. 

In France, at one of the aviation fields 
commanded by Lieut. Quentin Roosevelt, 
he was sent by him out on some night- 
flying. Some distance from the camp, six 
cylinders of his twelve-cylinder motor went 
dead, and he was forced to land in the dark, 
a proceeding in which there is about one 
chance in one hundred of coming through 
without serious injury or death. He made 
the landing without injury, a bursted tire 
being the only damage to the machine. 
Upon meeting the searching party from the 
camp coming out to find him alive or his 
dead body, Lieutenant Roosevelt turned 
him around two or three times. Lieutenant 
Aldrich asked him what he was doing, and 
he said, “I am trying to find out where 
the horseshoe is pinned to you.” 

At Chiateau-Thierry on observation 
work over German territory, his engine 
went dead. This meant landing in the 
German line and being taken prisoner. On 
attempting to volplane down, his engine 
suddenly started up again, and he re- 
turned to his own lines safely. 

His last adventure before his last fall, 
his horseshoe performed to _ perfection. 
Being sent out on photographic work with 
four planes for protection, he became 
detached from this protection on account 
of becoming lost in the clouds. On emerg- 
ing he was attacked by nine German 
planes. His plane was riddled with 
bullets, one wing broken, bullets hit his 
machine gun and exhaust pipes—in fact, 
eompletely riddled the plane, but neither 
he nor his observer was scratched. He 
managed to land safely home, but his plane 
was a complete wreck. 

In connection with this marvelous record 
of luck, I desire to say that in the hospitals 
at Fort Sheridan, San Diego, and four or 
five hospitals in France, and at United 
States Base Hospital No. 3, at Rahway, 
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What thoughts pass through her mind when, 


absent, she recalls your face ? — 


Whether you be husband, brother, lover or friend,—a clear, manly complexion 
creates impressions that are pleasant and lasting. Socially, a skin marred by facial 
blemishes is a handicap,—commercially it fails to inspire confidence. It is a duty 
you owe yourself, therefore, to combat such disfigurements. 


You should find the healing and soothing medication of Resinol Soap amply suitable 
for such treatment. Its gentle creamy lather usually counteracts and arrests the cause of the 
trouble. Its constant use tends to have preventive as well as healing action. Asa result, 
those who have adopted this soap for general toilet use seldom know the discomfort of 
facial blemishes and the embarrassment they bring. 

For sale at all druggists and dealers in toilet articles 


For generous free sam- 
ple write Department A-8, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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The House of 
Davol 





“My Father,” 
said the Druggist, 


“began selling Davol Rubber Goods 

over this very counter nearly 50 years ago. 
He built up a great business because of their 
wonderful Quality and Service. You can safely 
buy this water bottle (or any other Davol product) 
on this manufacturer's reputation for making honest 
merchandise. Our own reputation goes along with all 
rubber goods bearing the Davol trade mark.” 


Davol “Superservice” for De Luxe Quality 


The House of Davol has won and holds its position of leadership through an unswerving policy of 
placing quality above all other considerations. “Superservice” is the mark of highest quality in the 
Davol line. Davol Superservice Rubber Goods can be identified by the touch—a velvet smoothness, 
not possible to attain except with purest Para rubber. Their color is always of rich red with black 
markings and they are packed in orange-colored cartons with blue ribbon and gold seal impressions. 







































Davol Baby’s Delight Nurser and the Davol Anti-Colic Nipple are making Write for booklet “Heat and Cold 

healthy and happy the babies of a million mothers. ase cations sieniy <llemeniie ae 
discomforts by the use of hot and 

‘Ask your druggist to show you a There is a Davol Rubber Product to keep you well from cold water. 

Davol Camp Pillow. Originally 






they were made exclusively for infancy to old age. Ask your druggist to show you the line 


military camps, but for home use 


and particularly for motoring, they 
Oe DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1874 
Executive Offices and Factory 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York Boston 
Chicago San Francisco 
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N. J., Lieutenant Aldrich told me that in 
not one single instance in any one of these 
hospitals did he receive anything but the 
best care and attention, and in most 
eases, with the facilities at hand, even 
better care than he could have received 
had he been confined in a hospital in 
Detroit. 

I mention this as one instance of what 
the War Department has done for him and 
is doing for thousands of other men. 





HOW THEY CELEBRATED THE GREAT 
VICTORY IN JIDDA 


VEN in faraway Jidda they cele- 

brated the conclusion of the great 
world-war. While cowbells jangled and 
banners waved, and the hilarious people of 
the cities of the West howled themselves 
hoarse, the distinguished citizens of Jidda 
and their guests sat down to a dignified 
“Simat,”’ which, be it known, is the 
Arabian name for a royal banquet. There 
had been much preparation and great ex- 
citement, for not even the oldest in- 
habitant could recall any feast of such 
grandeur and grave importance. 

And yet, away back in the thirteenth 
century, they used to do such things in 
Jidda, say the chronicles. It was in 1272, 
when the Abasid Calif resided in Eygpt, 
that the name—meaning literally ‘‘table”’ 
—was bestowed upon such state affairs. 
Then, according to the scribes of the past, 
the famished Mohammedans used to beat 
it for food as soon as the sun set on the 
days of the Ramadan, or the month of 
fasting, when not even a breakfast cereal 
was served between sunrise and sunset. 
Even in those days the ‘‘Simat’’ was some 
meal, and the ecalifs used to extend in- 
vitations to emirs, sheiks, and other 
dignitaries to partake of it every day 
during the month. 

A “society reporter” of the time, de- 
seribing one of the “‘affairs,’’ tells us that 
enormous dishes of food were heaped up tier 
on tier. In the center of the table were 
eleven great plates, each containing a roast 
ram. Other enormous plates contained 
**350 fowls each,”’ while plates were piled 
on top of one another to the height of six 
feet, and the “total number of dishes 
exceeded five hundred.” Sofarasis known, 
that reporter was the progenitor of the 
yellow journal correspondent of to-day. 

But let us get back to the recent victory 
banquet ‘“‘given by his Majesty the King 
of the Hejaz to the citizens of Jidda and 
representatives of foreign Powers residing 
in Jidda.” They certainly made the 
board groan. Listen to the report of the 
royal feast as sent to the London Times 
by an Arab correspondent, undoubtedly a 
descendant of that thirteenth - century 
reporter: 

Not only had special troops been sent 
from Mekka, but also guards of honor and 
his Majesty’s military band; skilled work- 
men of all kinds, cooks from the Royal 
Palace, and even special dishes prepared in 
Mekka itself had been sent. 
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The guests were invited to be present at 
sunset, which corresponds to 5 p.m. 
English time, this being the usual hour for 
such functions. The Mayor of Jidda 
formally received the guests, and led them 
up-stairs on to a large balcony beautifully 
decorated with precious carpets, oriental 
awnings, electric lights, and richly up- 
holstered furniture. Here were assembled 
all the notables of the town. The King 
came, and all the natives bowed and 
salaamed, while the officers present shook 
hands with the King, who conducted them 
to the end of the baleony, where chairs, 
tables, ete., were provided under a large 
awning. 

After a cigaret and coffee the King led 
the way with the British representative to 
the banquet-hall. A short halt at the 
entrance proved to be only temporary, as 
the King was washing his hands prior to 
eating. Then the foreign representatives 
took up their places. On the King’s right 
sat the British representative; next him 
sat the Italian, and on the King’s left sat 
the French representative. Then came the 
notables, taking up their places. 

“The banquet-hall was a sight never to 
be forgotten, filléd up mostly by an enor- 
mous rectangular table and covered or, more 
aptly, filled up with dishes of every pos- 
sible kind and color. Each guest had an 
array of twelve various kinds of food in 
front of him, and, as the table seated 
sixty-four, one can imagine what 768 plates 
looked like, each filled up with food. In 
the center. of the table were several larger 
dishes, on each of which was an entire 
sheep’s carcass, stuffed with baked rice 
and hard-boiled eggs. 

Incense of various kinds burned from 
braziers and long, cylindrical-shaped tubes, 
which looked like lighted cigars. On the 
table in the center were two specially 
chosen men, who served out the above- 
mentioned sheep and any dishes out of 
one’s reach, and there were many. The 
guests helped themselves to dishes as they 
pleased, and it was not uncommon to see 
people commencing with all sorts of sweet 
dishes and finishing up with meat. 

Many of the local people used only their 
hands, tho one knife and fork was provided 
for each guest. Several times the King 
recommended special dishes to his imme- 
diate neighbors, and one found one’s plate 
filled up with food of every description, 

An Arab banquet is strictly a matter of 
eating. The digestive function of speech- 
making is omitted, probably because the 
company is fed in relays, the guests being 
sorted into classes. After about three- 
quarters of an hour the King gave a signal 
and the feasting stopt at once. The host 
and the guests at the “‘first’’ table retired, 
and under an awning outside they were 
served with coffee and cigarets. The 
King and his European guests sat in an 
inner circle, surrounded by those of less 
importance, while, still farther off, those 
of a third class formed a fringe. In the 
meanwhile, says the Arab reporter: 

A second party of sixty-four guests of 
lesser degree had entered the dining-hall and 
sat down to the table we had just left. When 
this party had finished their dinner, yet a 
third lot of guests of still lesser degree were 
similarly entertained, and finally the 
waiters, servants, military band, and guard 
of honor were brought in and did full justice 
to the food, of which there was still much 
untouched. 

While the aisove relays of Royal guests 
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Have you considered each 
room in your house as a 
place for colorful charm? 
Moderately priced, long- 
wearing and beautiful 


learfla 
LINEN RUGS 


FOR EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE 


are floor coverings that will 
appeal to you instantly. 
They are rugs designed to 
help you build exquisite 
color schemes. Their rich 
expanse of color gives the 
proper and correct founda- 
tion for decorative plans. 
And Klearflax Linen Rugs 
wear, besides, with all the 
strength of linen—in re- 
gulation floor covering 
weight. 

Klearflax prices will be 
interesting to you as Klear- 
flax colors. The dainty 
shades so seldom found, 
the deeper colors, too—in 
rugs of sound economy. 


EVERSIBLE, dust-resisting moth- 

proof, thick, flat-lying,and richly col- 

ored, Klearflax Linen Rugs are economical. 

You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs in 

Taupe, Black, Blue, Green, Grays, 

Browns, Rose, and Natural Buff, in all 
standard sizes and any length. 

Send to our Duluth office for ‘*The 
Rug and the Color Scheme.” This 36- 
page book explains how to plan any room, 
Price fifteen cents. 

Process exbibit for industrial educators 
mailed anywhere for Two Dollars and 
Fifty cents 
KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG CO. 
DULUTH MINNESOTA 
New York Office, 212 Fifth Avenue 
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Connuctinesof English 


By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. A handy manual on the cor- 
rect use of Prepositions, Conjunctions, Relative Pronouns 
and Adverbs. Invaluable to writers, speakers and stu- 
dents. 12mo, ih, 320 DP. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMVANY, 354-860 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 
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ut ful light, and never appears to 
s in the form of black particles 


This Candle Principle 
Cuts Coal Bills "Way Down 


GUARANTEED 


This simple candle experiment shows clearly why 
Williamson UNDERFEED F urnaces and Boilers cut 
coal bills ‘way down—g 

The candle burning upside down gives a feeble flame because 


the fuel supply is above it—choking its life—throwing off smoke 
and soot which is unused fuel—the very soul of the flame. 








Saves One Half 








The flame of the other candle is clear and bright—no soot, 
smoke or odor thrown off into the room. That is because the 
fuel supply i is below the flame, so that it is carried in small quan- 
tities into the wick, as needed, where all the effect of the heat is 
exercised upon it. 


And this is the principle of the UNDERFEED. Fresh coal 
is fed from below—the clean bed of hot coals being on top— 
always in direct contact with the radiating surfaces. No heat lost 
by fire having to fight its way upward—no smoke, soot or gas, 
because these valuable heat elements are all consumed as they 
pass upward through the fire. 


Thus the Williamson UNDERFEED burns the cheaper grades 
of coal as cleanly and effectively as others burn the costlier grades. 
That's a first great saving you're absolutely sure of. No clinkers, 
no partly burned coals; ashes clean, white and feathery. 


Read of the savings of UNDERFEED users, shown to the 
left. Your coal bills can be cut just as surely the UNDERFEED 


way, whether you heat with warm air, hot water, steam or vapor. 


Send for free book, “From Overfed to UNDERFEED,” which 
tells all about it. Thirty-two pages. Profusely illustrated. A book 
that will save you many vod Just send the coupon. No 
charge orobligation. Do it N 


WILLIAMSON 


Re 


Neanoue UNDERFEED FURNACES St 
—— D = BOILERS =“ 


Cut Coal Bills "Way Down 


The Williamson Heater Co. 
33 Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Tell me howto cut my coal bills "way down with a Williamson UNDERFEED. 














Heating Contractors: Let us tell you about the Williamson UNDERFEED 
and our proposition. are winners. 

















were being entertained the King talked 
very pleasantly on all sorts of subjects, and 
gave us an explanation about the origin 
of this form of feast, and how it was con- - 
ducted in olden days. A pause in the pro- 
ceedings was caused by the appearance of a 
very nervous-looking man, who turned 
out to be one of the schoolmasters of 
Jidda and a supposed orator. He re- 
spectfully saluted the King and begged 
permission to speak, which was wilfingly 
granted. Every one gathered closer and 
listened intently to the man’s speech, 
which was really a vote of thanks to the 
King from the people of Jidda. It was 
a very fine effort, spoken in loud, distinct, 
and very classical Arabic. 


The scribe is evidently a diplomatic 
courtier, for we now come to his picture 
of the King, who “‘sat curled up with crossed 
legs on his chair, and replied every now and 
then, while occasionally the people joined 
in, aequiescing in the things the man said 
to the King ’’— 


It was really a curious sight, and one was 
even more surprized to see the way the people 
hung on the King’s words. The King told 
the assembly that freedom has only come 
through the help of Great Britain and her 
Allies, and that such assistance must be 
continued in the future in order that the 
country might be developed, ete. 

Refreshments again turned up in the 
form of tea, which they make extremely 
well here with sugar and no milk. Shortly 
after this we took our leave. Every one 
went away feeling he had seen something 
historic and rather unique, and one also 
felt that the entire success of the evening 
was due to the King’s own personality 
and elegant manner of speech. 





BOURASSA, FIERY OPPONENT OF 
IMPERIALISM IN CANADA 





RAITOR!” “Rebel!” and “‘' The curse 

of Canada!” are favorite names, 
among British papers and colonial papers 
with imperial tendencies, for the brilliant 
French-Canadian, Henri Bourassa, who, 
since Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s death, represents 
the brains of the ‘‘Opposition” in Canada. 
Bourassa has none of the suavity which, 
combined with gentility and a mind trained 
in the classics, made Laurier, despite his 
Nationalist policies, less a thorn in the 
flesh of Great Britain than he might have 
been. It was the present leader, fiery, 
brilliant, suggesting the leaders of the Irish 
Sinn Fein in his implacable hostility to 
British imperialism, whose campaign 
against the selective draft brought about 
such a rift between Quebec and the rest of 
the Dominion that something like a civil 
war was in the air. Later it was Bourassa 
who demanded that Great Britain yield 
up her fortified ports throughout the world 
in the interests of universal peace. As the 
editor of Le Devoir, a widely circulated 
French paper, he fights everything which 
seems ‘‘to put Canada in the light of a con- 
tributing dependency rather than asovereign 
dominion,” says a writer in Henry Ford’s 
new weekly, The Dearborn Independent, 
where we find a brief character sketch of 
this neighboring statesman-agitator: 


Bourassa is consistent in his position, a 
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Fill Every Room 


In April With These Germ-Destroying Fumes 


You fumigate rooms after sick- 
ness, but that isn’t enough. Do it 
also at house-cleaning time. 


The shut-in months accumulate 
germs, as wellas dust anddirt. There 
is little sunshine to destroy them. 


Make your home really clean— 
your sleeping rooms in particular. 
Soap and water remove visible dirt, 
but not the germs which lurk in 
fabrics and in crevices. 


Scientific cleaning, as in Pullman 
cars, includes gas fumigation. 


Formaldehyde gas is the way to 
make rooms aseptic. Shut and seal 
the room, then light a B&B Formal- 
dehyde Fumigator and leave the 
room closed a few hours. 

Remove only the live plants. For- 
maldehyde will injure nothing else. 


Open the beds and the closets— 
let the gas reach everywhere. Then 


you may feel that you live and sleep 
in rooms that are free from germs. 


Be Careful in Moving 


Don’t occupy a home which others 
have occupied without this fumiga- 
tion applied to every room. You 
don’t know what diseases have been 
there. You do know that germs 
exist. Do your own fumigation to 
be sure about it. Landlords may 
not be as careful. 


Do It Efficiently 
B&B Formaldehyde Fumigators 


accord with Government standards. 
They are twice as efficient as some 
consider necessary, but you cannot 
be too sure. 


For safety’s sake get the B&B. 
They come in sizes for all ordinary 
rooms. Tell your druggist the size 
of each room and he will supply 
sizes accordingly. The average cost 
is one dollar per room. 


Formaldehyde 


Fumigators 


Other B&B Products 


Keep in your home for emergency 
use B&B Surgical Dressings. 


Absorbent Cotton Sterile Bandages 
Adhesive Plaster Sterile Gauze 


Do not use chance bandages. 
They are likely to cause infection. 
B&B Dressings are sterilized by live 
steam after wrapping. They come 
sealed in protective packages. Get 
them irom your druggistnow. When 
you need them you need them 
urgently. Have them ready. 


First Aid Book—Free 


It tells what to do before the 
doctor comes, in every form of acci- 
dent or emergency. In dealing with 
sudden sickness, poisoning or injury. 


It is written by a high authority, 
with wide experience in Red Cross 
and Army emergency work. There 
are 120 pictures. 


It is so important that we send it 
free. Write us for it and put it with 
your B&B Dressings. It may some- 
time save a life. 


BAUER & BLACK, pivctiacs<nd Allied Predeces Chicago, New York, Toronto 
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Look for this Tlurse-Face 


in the Drug Store Window 


High ideals and cheerful service— Preparations of a purity to satisfy the 
most exacting standards. These are the things the San-Tox nurse stands 
for when you see her gracious face in the drug store window. @ Look for 
her before you buy. She is the sign of the San-Tox druggist, and also the 
beautiful symbo/ of purity that identifies for you the many splendid San-Tox 
Preparations. @ There isa wide, wide range of these San-Tox Preparations, 
all of perfect purity, and each for some definite need of toilet or hygiene. 


SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 
DePree Chicago 

















position which invariably resolves itself 
into active but unsuccessful opposition. 
To understand Bourassa is to understand 
French Canada, and the French-Canadians, 
that picturesque, colonial body, so strangely 
placed under a flag, which, no matter 
what protection it gives them and they 
accept, can never stand to them for any 
other than that; people who, however 
long planted on Canadian soil, remain 
French, and yet not French; French in 
tongue, tradition, and faith, but French- 
Canadian, which is neither French nor 
Canadian, in everything else. 

Montreal, home and birthplace of Henri 
Bourassa, is one of the most interesting 
cities of the North-American continent; 
it is a city of mystery, a mystery which, 
to the stranger, takes concrete form in the 
high walls along the crowded streets, in 
strange, unmistakably French houses and 
equally unmistakable signs; in whispered 
rumors of this force or that, working within 
the politics of the city in the so-called 
Nationalist movement of which Bourassa 
is the leader. It flaunts itself in rival 
displays of Union Jack and the historic 
flag of France. 

For there, in the Province of Quebec, 
stands France. French is the language of 
three-quarters of the residents of Mon- 
treal. The devotion of these French- 
Canadians to their language is only second 
to their religion, and is closely inter- 
mingled with it. 

All this is typified in Bourassa, character- 
ized by British and colonial papers of 
imperial tendencies as the worst enemy of 
the Empire; in the Dominion as “The 
curse of Canada.” 

Henri Bourassa is the son of Napoleon 
Bourassa, one of Canada’s most noted 
architects and painters; his mother was 
Azelie Papineau, daughter of L. J. Papi- 
neau, the famous Canadian statesman, 
thus uniting two distinguished families 
of French Canada. 

Henri Bourassa cemented the family ties 
by wedding another Papineau, Josephine, 
the daughter of Godefroi Papineau. 

Louis Joseph Papineau took a leading 
part in the rebellion in Quebec in 1837. 
His grandson, Maj. Talbot M. Papineau, 
M.C., of the ever-glorious Princess Pats, 
and cousin of Henri Bourassa, fell in action 
with his regiment in the attack on Pas- 
schendaele, August, 1917, after a career of 
bravery and leadership which brought him 
the Military Cross and several times 
mention in the dispatches. Young Major 
Papineau came very prominently before 
the Canadian public when he wrote from 
the trenches an open letter to his cousin 
Bourassa, in which he made clear his lofty 
and reasoned patriotism, and rebuked 
Bourassa for his attitude toward the war. 
The reply of Bourassa was to the effect that 
Major Papineau, while a Rhodes scholar at 
Oxford, had lost touch with the aspira- 
tions of his province and race. 

Papineau went to Oxford with the first 
group of Rhodes scholars, and entered 
Brasenose College. The gallant Princess 
Pats, whose ranks were decimated on at 
least three occasions in action, and whose 
commanding officer, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Butler was killed, and its Major and 
Adjutant, respectively, Major Hamilton 
Gault and Captain Martin, wounded, had 
no finer or generally appreciated officer 
than Papineau. Bourassa was born in 
Montreal, September 1, 1868, and was 
educated by private tutoring. Later he 
removed to Montebello, and at twenty-two 
years of age was elected mayor of that 
place, holding office for four years. He 
then removed to Papineauville and was 





mayor in 1897, shortly after returning to 
Montreal, where he has resided ever 
since. 

Formerly an Independent Liberal, he is 
now, and has been for some years, a 
Nationalist, and has been known as “the 
leader of the Nationalists.” He waa one 
of the signers of the address from the 
Liberal party of Canada to the Pope in 
1896, resulting in the appointment of a 
papal delegate to Canada. 

He entered the Dominion Parliament 
(Commons) for Labelle in 1896. On 
October 18, 1899, Bourassa, then a rising 
young Liberal, resigned his seat in Parlia- 
ment as a protest against the sending of 
contingents from Canada to participate 
in the Boer War, and offered himself for 
reelection to test the opinion of his con- 
stituents. He wrote a letter to the Prime 
Minister declaring that constitutional lib- 
erty was in danger if, on the strength of a 
dispatch from the British Colonial Secretary, 
Canada could be called upon to take part 
in a war of questionable justice (meaning 
the Boer War), while Canada had no 
representation in the Imperial Parliament. 
He was reelected by the people of Labelle 
by acclamation. 


The reverses suffered by the British 
early in that war, converting what had been 
intended largely as a punitive expedition 
into a conflict taxing the resources of the 
Empire, resulted in a high state of nervous 
tension throughout Canada, and Bour- 
assa’s were interpreted as 
treasonable. As the writer explains: 


utterances 


The dominant view in Quebec was con- 
sidered not hostility to Great Britain, 
but conservatism, a lack of interest in the 
war, and a desire to continue in the old 
paths. But this view was so widely differ- 
ent from that in Ontario that there was a 
grave danger of race cleavage. Because 
there was a Freneh-Canadian at the head 
of the Government its every action was 
criticized with severity, and even suspicion. 
When the Canadian Parliament met in the 
following February, Bourassa moved a 
resolution insisting on the sovereignty 
and independence of Parliament, refusing 
to consider the action of the Government 
in sending troeps as a precedent, and 
asserting opposition to any change in 
the existing political and military re- 
lations with Great Britain, unless such 
changes were initiated by the sovereign 
will of Parliament and sanctioned by the 
people. 

The principle enunciated was sound, but 
at the time was taken simply as an ex- 
pression of Bourassa’s hostility to the 
sending of the contingent, and an almost 
solid vote was cast against the resolu- 
tion. Sir Wilfrid Laurier laid stress on 
the importance of unity in Canada, deny- 
ing that the hand of the Government 
had been forced by the imperial authori- 
ties. By Sir Charles Tupper, then 
leader of the opposition, and in several 
conservative organs and in pamphlets, 
Laurier was attacked for his imperialistic 
tendencies. 

Bourassa was reelected to the Commons, 
serving until 1908. He then entered the 
Provincial Assembly of Quebec. in the 
summer of 1909 a conference was held in 
London to discuss ‘the military and naval 
defense of the Empire. Canada was 
represented by Sir Frederick Borden, 
Minister of Militia, and L. P. Brodeur, 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries. 

It was realized that the larger dominions 
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Chamberlin equipped 


Foor NOW with 
Chamberlin Strips 
and bar damp draughts, 
loathsome street dust 
and smudgy soot that 
find ready ingress 
through crevices around 
your windows. Lighten 
house cleaning. Protect » 
furnishings. Deaden > Weir? 
outside noises. Prevent 
rattling and sticking of 
windows. In summer 
also keep out the heat 

when desired. ~ the building 
More widely used than | deer ou" 
all others—this proves 
them the best, simplest, 
most weather-tight and 
trouble free. Will out- 
last the building. } 
Guaranteed 10 years and in- 
stalled by the oldest, largest, 
most experienced weather 
strip makers, with a quarter- 
century reputation for relia- 
bility. 


Keeps in heat, bars 
out cold, drafts, 
dust, soot, rain, 
snow, damp; dead- 
ens noise, prevents 
rattling and ‘‘stick- 




















METAL WEATHER STRIPS 
STAXDARD FOR 25 —Ss 


Pay for themselves, by saving fuel, in four years or 
less. We equip doors, casements or 
wood or metal—in new or old buildings. 


for illustrated, deseriptive book 

and list of users in your vicinity, 
CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 
General Offices, 109 Dinan Building, Detroit 











you HOW TO DEVELOP DER 
POWER AND PERSONALITY 
we 4 Grenville Kleiser. Shows you how to do 


this by developing your powers of voice, style, 
mind and body. Cloth, $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.65. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 854-860 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 
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satisfaction. Theactual value is determined and the 
retail price fixed at the factory before W.L.Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. |\'— 
The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal guar-| " 














antee that the shoes are always worth the —  $3%3.5084 
id for them. The retail prices are same everywhere. 


cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New York. 
Stamping the price on every pair of shoes as a protection against high 
i aN reecaaredhe read) is only one example of the constant en- 
vor of W.L. Douglas to protect his customers. The quality of W. L. 
Douglas is guaranteed by more than 40 years experience in 
i shoes. The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centers of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory at 
Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 
CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W.L.Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 


and the inside top facing. If the stamped price 
has been mutilated, BE WARE OF FRAUD. 


sale .L.Douglas stores and over 9000 President W.L.DOUGLAS 
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Wear this scientifically constructed health 
belt, endorsed by physicians and surgeons. 
A light but durable support for the abdo- 
men which greatly relieves the strain on the 
abdominal muscles. 








HEALTH BELT 


Releases the tension on the 
internal ligaments and causes 
the internal organs to resume 
their proper positions and per- 
form their functions in a nor- 
mal, healthful way. Easy to 
a <= great Spee v3 to 

wearer. For men, women and children. : 

Send for the belt on FIVE days’ FREE % Cleveland 
TRIAL. If satisfactory, send us $2.50. If : 4 = —— 


t, return belt. Give normal waist meas- ee: i | 
ure for porches, floors and walls | 


ure when ordering. 
The Weil Health Belt Co. new Haven, Conn DRIES HARD OVERNIGHT 






i} One hotel with piazzas 800 feet long has used 
it for twenty years. Equally Rood service on 
the piazza of your home, falking on it 
doesn’t mar it. Rain and snow do not in- 
jure it. Goin today and ask about it. 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN Co. 
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probably wished to create local forces, 
rather than contribute in general terms of 
money to the British Navy. The creation . 
of a fleet unit was attended with special 
difficulties in the case of Canada, one 
obstacle being the too widely separated 
coast-lines. The British Government 
favored one single fleet unit to be placed 
on the Pacific coast. It was ultimately 
decided to divide the fleet between the two 
coasts, giving each something les® than a 
fleet unit. 

The Naval Service Bill, as it was called, 
was introduced by Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 
January, 1910. It involved an expendi- 
ture of $3,000,000 a year by Canada. 

Early in 1910 in the Province of Quebec 
an agitation against the Navy was set on 
foot by Bourassa and carried on vigorously. 
The movement gained great headway; 
Bourassa and his supporters persistently 
declared that there would be conscrip- 
tion for the Canadian Navy, and drew 
harrowing pictures of the habitant torn 
from his family and dragged on board the 
ships to fight the enemies of England. A 
Nationalist victory in Quebec followed, 
threatening the prestige of Laurier and a 
disappearance of the “solid Quebec” 
which had supported him. 

In 1911 when reciprocity was the issue 
in Canada generally, Quebec again made 
the fight on the navy question under the 
leadership of Bourassa, who received the 
solid support of Quebeé Conservatives as 
well as Nationalists. 

As it was this election that brought 
Nationalism to its high tide, it is in order 
to state here just what the aims of Nation- 
alism are. Substantially they are: 

In Canada’s relations with the mother 
country, the greatest measure of autonomy 
consistent with the maintenance of the 
colonial bond. 

In Canada’s internal relations, the safe- 
guarding of provincial autonomy on the 
one hand and the constitutional rights of 
minorities on the other hand. 

The settlement of the country with a 
sole view to the strengthening of Canadian 
nationhood. 

The adoption by both the Federal and 
Provincial governments of provident, eco- 
nomic, and social laws, that the natural 
resources of the country may be of social 
contentment and political strength. 

As to imperial relations, the Nationalist 
view is that little change is required. An 
imperial parliament is regarded as im- 
practicable. The colonial conferences are 
approved, with the reservation that their 
decisions must not be regarded as binding 
on the participants. The best service 
Canada can render to the Empire is to 
strengthen Canada. A false imperialism 
may result in grave perils. ‘‘ Let us,’ says 
Bourassa, ‘‘before all and above all be 
Canadians; let us English-speaking and 
French-speaking Canadians unite our forces, 
let us develop our resources, let us build up 
our country in which the rights of all shall 
be respected, let us carefully guard our 
autonomy, and we shall be rendering the 
best service to Canada, and to the whole 
Empire. That is the aim of the Nationalist 
movement.” 

Thus it can be seen that Bourassa’s re- 
cent utterances, which have met with prac- 
tically universal condemnation outside of 
Quebec, are entirely consistent with his 
public career; his support of Laurier in 
opposition to the Canadian selective draft 
was at one with his opposition to Laurier 
in 1911 on the navy question. ...... 

Canada and the British Empire do not 
dispute his greatness nor his influence; 
their quarrel is with his opinions. | 















































Why We Haven’t Described the Essex 





The New Light Weight Long Endurance Car 





That Everyone Is Talking About 


People ask when they see the Essex, 
‘“‘Why don’t you publish descriptions and 
specifications?”’ 


We answer, ‘““The Essex speaks best for 
itself, come take a ride in it.” 


And thousands, tens of thousands, have 
accepted the invitation and are today telling 
their friends more enthusiastic things about 
the Essex than could be printed. It isso 
much more effective to have others do the 
praising. 


It was our experience with dealers who 
came to the factory early last summer that 
decided us to advertise the Essex in this 
manner. 


We didn’t want to over sell them. So we 
just sent them out for a ride such as we knew 
would reveal a lotofEssex qualities. Then we 
let them tell us what they thought. They.did 
the job so much better than we had been able 
to do it, that we concluded the Essex would 
appeal to the public in exactly the same way. 


All Motordom was Invited to Ride 


And thousands have accepted. What they 
have said has been an almost 
word for word repetition of what 
the dealers said. 


We want to be temperate in 
what we say for the Essex. 
So many extravagant claims 
have been made for cars that 
we knew our words had no chance 
against them, Such methods 


. market. 


ESE A 
MOTORS 


DETROIT 
USA 


have cheapened the value of descriptive 
automobile advertising. 


The Essex has qualities we knew would 
appeal and we knew it could speak for itself. 


Here Is What People 
Are Saying 


They are talking about its fine appearance 
and its easy riding qualities. They are com- 
paring its performance with cars that cost 
twice as much. They are speaking of its 
comfort in seating arrangement and the 
pride of ownership that it inspires. 


They have made it the most talked of car 
in years. Itis the center of interest in every 
automobile show, in every automobile 
It is the leader in sales against 
any car that sells within hundreds of dollars 
of its price. 


Thousands Wait for Delivery 


Factory production is already up to a high 
mark for a new car, but orders now in 
hand exceed the output. Buyers’ names are 

being listed so that each may get 
his car in his turn. 


That there will undoubtedly be 
an Essex waiting list seems cer- 
tain for months to come. The 
longer one delays in ordering, 
the longer will he have to wait 
for delivery. 


Sales are running three to 
one against the supply. 
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The 
Fighting Battery 
for your car 
—the Gould Dreadnaught 
Battery—is now available 
in full supply at Gould 
Dealers the country over, 
ready to keep up the 
Gould tradition in your 
service as it has in service 
on the sea and overseas. 





WITH THE 


PLATE UUs 


Eleven years ago the Gould Laboratories 
developed and perfected an improved formula 
which resulted in the Dreadnaught Plate. 


This plate achieved the combination all man- 
ufacturers have striven for—the long life and 
ruggedness of the hard plate, with the capacity 
of the soft plate. 


This exclusive Gould feature has never been 
successfully imitated, and when it is understood 
that battery life is shortened by plate-disintegra- 
tion from shock and vibration, the advantage of 
a hard plate is evident. 


There’s a Gould Battery Gould Storage Battery Co. 


General Offices: 30 East 42nd St., New York. Plant: Depew, N.Y. 


Built For Your Car 





OES the man whose car needs a new 
1) storage battery want to buy it intelli- 
gently ? Undoubtedly he does — and 
motorists who formerly were content to “go it 


blind” in buying a battery, are discriminating. 


More of them every year. All batteries may 
look alike, but there are outstanding differences 
that are worth knowing about by any man who 
will some day have to buy a new starting- 
lighting battery. 

The fundamental factor in battery quality is plate 
quality. Plates make or unmake a battery. When they 
are done for, the battery is useless. For the plates are 
the reservoirs of the electrical power. 


The Gould Storage Battery, whether in motor car, 
undersea boat or railway service, is known for the rugged 
quality of its plates. And it is the lasting super-hard 
quality of Dreadnaught Plates that gives the Gould 
Battery the power and hardihood it is famous for—that 
constitutes the fundamental difference between the 
Gould and other batteries. Dreadnaught Plates are the 
product of skilled plate-builders, backed by a generation 
of experience and the most complete plant in America. 


Remember the Gould by its plates—Dreadnaught 
Plates. 


There’s a Gould Service 
Station Near You 





SOME WET AND DRY ASPECTS OF 
SOLDIERING 


N authority on prohibition—at least 

on the damp side of it—went in for 
soldiering, passed through several training- 
camps, and traveled over a good part of 
France, always with an eye open for the 
situation as regarded drinkables and 
drinkers of the same. Railroading was his 
work in the Army, since he had gained 
some experience in that line before he 
became interested in prohibition, in con- 
nection with his vocation of bartender, 
and he has some lively comments on the 
railroading habits of France, but his chief 
concern is with the cup that cheers and 
eke inebriates. His remarks in a recent 
issue of The Mizer and Server, the official 
bartenders’ magazine (Cincinnati, Ohio), 
tho admittedly prejudiced, throw light on 
the question from a new angle. He writes 
from Is-sur-Tille, France: 


I will say in passing, for the benefit of 
our Prohi friends, that Rockford, Il., 
near Camp Grant, and Indianapolis, Ind., 
near Fort Benjamin Harrison, are dry; 
they, the Prohis, voted them so, but 
nevertheless theré was plenty of whisky 
to be had at 25 cents a drink, and at from 
$5.to $9 per quart in either city; beer 
galore in Rockford, and no beer at all in 
Indianapolis; it was too bulky to handle 
and there was more profit in the whisky, 
I was told in Indianapolis. The only 
difference I could see was that it was much 
easier to get drinks on Sunday, as all the 
“blind pigs” were wide open, and you 
could stay in a place as late as you liked, 
“provided always you had a pass allowing 
you away from the barracks,” and in addi- 
tion to the added profit on the whisky, 
there was practically no license; the boss 
and porter, and in. some cases the boss’s 
wife, did the work, and really the only ones 
that did not benefit by the change was the 
bartender, who had lost his job, and in 
most cases the rent man, for rents were 
reduced; but one most loser was the cus- 
tomer, for he paid three or four times more 
for his drinks and drank three or four times 
more than he would under normal 
conditions. 

These same conditions existed in other 
places voted dry, and kept dry, ‘da la 
Prohi (?),” if I have been correctly, in- 
formed by men I have met since joining 
the Army. 

I would respectfully ask the prohibition- 
ist, therefore, how he hopes to keep a city, 
county, State, or nation dry in time of 
peace if he can not do it in time of war, 
when he has the assistance of the United 
States Army rules, far more emphatic than 
any civil laws, to assist him? 

The “blind pig” is like the ‘cootie,”’ 
and the ‘“Prohi” like the ‘‘delousing- 
station’; the first two must go out of 
business, say the last two, but a fool don’t 
have to scratch his head to see that all four 
are doing a rushing business. 

After twelve uneventful days we arrived 
at Brest, France, and were landed July 13, 
and marched to Pont Enezen Barracks, 
three and one-half miles from the city. 
This is an old fort of Napoleon’s time and 
is well preserved. The donjons, guillotine, 
stone wall, where prisoners were shot, 
stone posts with manacles and chains on 
them, were still to be seen: mute evidence 
of discipline in the early day armies. 

We visited very little in Brest, and after 
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a few days’ rest were sent here to Is-sur- 
Tille, where we took a pick and shovel and 
amused ourselves for eight hours daily 
building railway yards. 

After a month nearly of this work we 
were taken in groups of five—engineer, 
fireman, conductor, and two brakemen— 
to learn the Est. R.R. (Eastern Railroad 
of France), and about August 20 we took 
the operating end of the job over from the 
French except that a French conductor 
was and is on every train as a pilot. 

Our territory extends from Is-sur-Tille 
on the west to the front on the north and 
east; 


with standard gage trains; the stuff, 





that is as far front as we could get | 


ammunitions, food, and men and supplies | 
were handled the last few miles by narrow- | 


gage railroad and motor-truck. 

Everything here is done as nearly oppo- 
site as possible to the way it is done at 
home. 

The trains keep to the left on double 
track; the French and English engines 
in use are driven from the left side instead 
of the right; there are no seats or cabs 
on the engines, only a roof and a wind- 
shield, no pilots at all, the bell is on the 
tank instead of the engine and is used by 
the conductor, who has a rope running to 
the caboose, which is next to the engine 
instead of in the rear of the train. 

The train at all times, except when run- 
ning between stations, is in charge of the 
chef-de-gare (station agent), who adds cars 
to it or takes cars from it with his own 
crew, even the smallest stations having 
two to five men in uniform hanging around 
in case there is a car to be sent out_or added 
to a passing train. 

When the chef-de-gare is ready for a 
train to depart he blows a small whistle, 
which is answered by the chef-de-train 
(conductor) by a blast on a small horn 
(like a kid’s Christmas gift or a fish- 
horn), thereupon the mécanicien (en- 
gineer) blows his engine- whistle and 
‘*they’re off.”’ 

Passenger-coach doors are opened from 
the side instead of the ends of the car as at 
home, the passenger being able to get out 
from either side, often forgetting to close 
the door—a fact our American engineers 
are well aware of, as you know our engines 
are run from the right side, placing the 
engineers between the tracks, and a few 
of them were wised up to those open 
coach-doors, by closing them with their 
heads, resulting in a sore-headed but wiser 
engineer. 

But enough of the railroad, let’s have a 
little drink. 

There are no saloons in France, we must 
go to a café; there is one in each depot in 
stations of any size. They are all about 
the same; we can go in one in Chalindrey, 
Langres, _Mesrey, Neufchiteau, Chau- 
mont, Toul, Naney, Verdun, Bar-le-Due, 
or any of the towns of any size between 
Is-sur-Tille and the front, and if they 
seem too public, step into almost any old 
place in the town proper, for fully 50 per 
eent. of the buildings are used for cafés 
for the sale of wines, as the license is almost 
nothing. 


The furniture consists of a small side- 


board and a room full of tables and chairs, 
and all women employees. Wine, a red 
wine, same thing on the order of claret, is 
served at 2 frances per short quart, or 
about 40 cents American money. White 
wine, a good deal like Rhine wine, is 
served at about 55 cents per short quart. 
These cost 10 and 12 cents respectively 
before the American soldier came. Beer, 
that is beer in name only, is served at 
about 16 cents per short quart; before the 
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proper care of rugs and car- 
pets is now a matter of urgent 
economy. Hence corn brooms 
should not be used on floor coverings 
you value. They tear at the nap and 
ultimately loosen it. But the pliable 
bristle brush of a Bissell Sweeper 
strokes it in picking up dirt and litter. 
Dust and dirt that are deeply imbed- 
ded can best be removed by a Bissell 
Vacuum Sweeper. Thus the greatest 
service and economy are derived from 
the two— 


BISSELL 


Carpet Sweeper and 
Vacuum Sweeper 


Bissell appliances confine the dust and dirt. 
ey, make dusting, Practically unnecessary. 
The carpet sweeper. "for every day sweeping; 
the “vac” for pe use. To save work an 
peal os ell Bearing Carpet Sweepers § 
eepers from 
$4.25", $750. = Sweepers, $6. to 
sty ity. 
At all good. stores. “Send for new booklet 
“The Care of Rugs and Carpets.” 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER Co. 
‘Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 


Made in Canada, too (416) 














LONG LIFE AND HOW TO ATTAIN IT 

By Pearce Kintzing, M.D. Simple, sane advice by @ 
eens longstanding. 12mo. $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs.. NEW YORK 








Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


Soap 2c., Ointment 2 & 50c., 
each mailed free by ‘‘Cuticura, 
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insure maximum safety and minimum 
cost in safeguarding electrical circuits 
against ihe fre and accident hazards of 
overloads and short circuits. An inex- 
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pioneer renewable fuse. As compared with 
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Long hours on your feet will not 
tire you if you are shod with Cat's 
Paw Rubber Heels. 
These resilient heels make the city pave- 


ments seem soft as country roads. 


They give you a feeling of confidence, forthe 
Foster Friction Plug will not let you slip. mag eee 


They are clean and sanitary — there are no 
holes to track mud or dirt. 


Ask your dealer to attach a pair of Cat's 
Paws to your shoes— see how much fresher 
you'll feel at the end of a long, hard day. 


But be sure you ask for and see that 
you get Cat’s Paws. 


cATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 





Black, white or tan. For men, women 
and children. All dealers. 


CUSHION HEEL 


caSTER RUBBER 7, 





FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 


105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Originators and patentees of the Foster Friction Plug which prevents slipping 









war it was 6 cents. Brandy and rum are 
prohibited by both civil and Army law 
(French and American) to be served 
soldiers; either could be had for 314 franes 
(70 cents) per short quart before the war. 
At the present time French soldiers can 
get all they can buy of brandy or rum at 
10 cents per drink and Americans pay 
20 cents for the same kind and amount, 
and Americans can buy either brandy or 
rum, provided they are willing to pay 
from 22 franes to 35 franes ($4.40 to $7), 
according to what they think he will stand 
for. This for a short quart, of course; 
in fact, they have nothing that isn’t short 
to sell to the Americans in cafés; in fact, 
the French “blind pig” is wearing the same 
kind of bristles, only they are longer and 
sharper than the American beasts. 





WHERE CIVILIZATION RUBS ELBOWS 
WITH THE STONE AGE 





N Darien, barely one hundred miles 

west of the Panama Canal, with its 
stupendous locks, busy shops, immense 
docks, and roaring railway-trains, lies an 
area of more than 2,400 square miles, 
practically unexplored and as much a terra 
incognita as the heart of Africa. It is 
inhabited by savage Indian tribes who 
permit no civilized man within their 
territory. Occasionally, however, some 
daring explorer, taking his life in his hands, 
penetrates the barred zone and returns to 
tell the tale. An account of this kind is 
given in The Wide-World Magazine, by A. 
Hyatt Verrill, author, naturalist, and 
explorer, who tells of his travels among 
the wild tribes of Darien. Speaking of his 
first meeting with the denizens of the 
wilderness, he says: 


The next morning we reached the first 
Indian settlement on the Yapi River. This 
was a village of Chokois, a happy, good- 
natured tribe, who, altho comparatively 
near the settlements, live as simply and as 
primitively as before Europeans first set 
foot on American soil. The men were 
nude, save for breech-cloths of red and blue 
cotton; the women wore only a scant 
kirtle of calico, and both men and women 
had their coppery-brown skins decorated 
with red and black painting. The old 
chief, who wore a ragged coat in place 
of royal robes, came forward and wel- 
comed me gravely and invited me to his 
house. 

The Chokoi house is a simple affair of 
poles and thatch raised from the ground on 
posts, and with a floor of split canes which 
is reached by means of ladders made 
by cutting notches in poles. The interior 
is roughly divided by imaginary lines into 
three sections, one for the men, one for 
the women, and the third for the kitchen. 
Furnishings are of the simplest, for the 
Chokois are ignorant of the art of weaving 
and never use hainmocks, but sleep upon 
the floor with wooden stools for pillows and 
the tough inner bark of the rubber-tree for 
blankets. They are very deficient in arts, 
and even their basketry and pottery 
are very crude, but they are quite adept 
at wood-carving, and make excellent 
stools, paddles, stirrers, and other utensils, 
as well as decorated and carved calabashes. 

Like all the Darien Indians, the Chokois 
have a great number and variety of gods or 
idols, carved from wood and gaily painted. 
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Strictly speaking, they are not true idols, 


fur they are not worshiped and have no’ 


sacred significance, but are more in the 
nature of fetishes or talismans. There are 
gods of sickness, of dances, of drinks, of 
the house, of hunting, of travel, of crops, 
and, in fact, of everything, and if .one 
of the gods fails to make good it is promptly 
discarded or destroyed and another made 
to take its place. Owing to this custom, 
I had little difficulty in obtaining some 
splendid specimens of the Indians’ gods, 
for I had merely to prove a god inefficient 
in order to secure it. On one occasion, I 
obtained a beautifully carved Cocobolo 
god of sickness by curing a man of fever 
after the god had failed, but the most amus- 
ing incident occurred when I was among the 
Cunas. I noticed a very large and fine 
god which had been placed in charge of the 
village granary, and while examining it I 
discovered that a woodpecker had made 
its nest in the back of the god’s head. Of 
course, even an Indian would lose faith 
in a god after that, and they gladly turned 
him over to me. 


The Chokois are musical and use flutes, 
flageolets, and drums. They delight in 
dancing and dances are held on every pre- 
text. The explorer describes one of these 
in which only the men took part: 


Their faces and bodies were painted 
in intricate patterns and in their ears were 
enormous silver earrings of two kinds, one 
in the form of a large hoop decorated with 
beads and bangles, the other being a silver- 
headed peg hung with more bangles. 
These were inserted through the ears and 
tied together behind the neck. Across 
shoulders and chest they wore countless 
strings of multicolored beads, broad, 
woven bead belts were tied about their 
waists, wide silver bands encircled arms 
and ankles, their necks were hidden under 
collars and necklaces of silver and mother- 
of-pearl, and on their coarse black hair were 
beautifully wrought bead head-bands. A 
few also wore bright-colored crowns, and, 
strangely enough, these were made of 
strips of painted wood and bamboo instead 
of feathers; indeed, I soon found that 
these Indians never use feathers for any 
purpose whatsoever; but they are ex- 
ceedingly fond of flowers, and do not 
think their dance costumes complete 
until they have stuck red and yellow 
blossoms in their hair and -ears. 

When dancing the men carry carved 
wooden animals and birds suspended from 
cords at the end of their ceremonial dance- 
sticks which are carved to imitate human 
figures or spears. Not only do all the men 
dance together, as among other tribes, 
but solo dances are also held, the dancer 
performing on a painted and carved 
wooden platform, while above his head is 
suspended a curious sort of canopy con- 
sisting of hoops to which are fastened 
painted wooden pendents which rattle 
together with a musical sound much like 
the Japanese affairs of glass which we hang 


, in doorways or on verandas. 


Bidding the Chokois good-by, the ex- 
plorer continued his journey into the wilds, 
traveling by canoe on the Capetti River. 
His objective was the territory of the 
Cunas. Of these he mentions two tribes, 
the “‘tame”’ and the ‘“‘wild.” He says: 

Several hours more of tedious poling up 
the Capetti brought us to the first Cuna 
village. Here there were a number of 


houses, large, well-built affairs, walled 
with cane and two stories in height, and 








Safeguards 
Your Machinery 


FEW drops of water on a motor 
—a little dampness in the intri- 
cate working parts of machinery 

—and thousands of dollars must be 

spent forrepairs. Repairs take time, 
and no manufacturer need be told 

that an idle machine is a costly one. 

So, for the proper protection of every- 

thing under your roof, cover your 
factory with Ru-ber-oid. 


When you plan new buildings or re- 
roof your present ones remember that 
no factory can be better than its roof. 
Remember also that on many a fac- 
tory Ru-ber-oid has given over twenty 
years of service and that the limit of 
its endurance is yet to be determined. 
This can be said of no other ready- 
roofing. 


Ru-ber-oid is the best roofing that we 


-know how to make—and The Standard 


Paint Company has been making 
ready-roofing longer than anyone else. 


Ru-ber-oid Roofing has always been 
made to meet a standard of service— 
not of price. That it has success- 
fully. met this standard is evidenced 
by the fact that, although it is slightly 
higher in price than other roofings, 
the demand for Ru-ber-oid grows 
steadily year after year—that more 
and more factory owners turn to: it 
as their ultimate ‘roofing material. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 
CHICAGO) NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Before him stands one of the most profitable 
producers in the place—a Robbins & Myers 
Motor. 


He knows this to be so—based on the initial 
investment, the years of uninterrupted service, 
the economy of power, maintained produc- 
tion, the low cost of maintenance, and the good- 
will of the working force toward the operating 
equipment. 

And he smiles as he says: “‘If that motor 
drew wages!”’ 


And he is but one of hundreds who have 
bought Robbins & Myers Motors on this same 
investment basis—from the small one-manshop 
to the mammoth concern where every wheel 
must be kept turning at a profit. 


In his selection of R&8&¢M Motors he finds 
assurance in the fact that they are the result of 
22 years’ leadership in the making of motors 
from 1-40 to 50 horsepower. Confidence is 


Robbins & Mi 
Motors 










“Tf That Motor Drew Wages!” 


thus established at the outset, to be matched 
in turn by dividend-paying operation. 

Robbins & Myers Motors are equally prof- 
itable in the realm of motor-driven Jabor-sav- 
ing devices. Makers of the better electrically 
operated equipment select Robbins & Myers 
Motors to insure an operating efficiency in 
keeping with their own high manufacturing 
standards. 


That is why when selecting a vacuum clean- 
er or washing machine forthe home, an adding 
machine or addressing machine for the office, a 
food chopper or coffee grinder for the store, or 
a motor-driven machine forthe shop or factory, 
you know that it is a quality product hana. 
out if equipped with a Robbins& Myers Motor. 


Power users, electrical device makers, and 


dealers, find maintained profit and added pres- 
tige in the Robbins & Myers line. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springtield, Ohio 
For T-wenty-two Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 




















close to each was a smaller building which 
served as a kitchen and quarters for the. | 


women. The Cuna women are very shy 
and retiring and, according to the Cuna 
men, are very delicate and unable to labor 
in the fields, to take long journeys, or even 
to expose themselves to bright sunshine. 
This may be very true, or it may have been 
merely an excuse for the women keeping 
out of sight, but in all the Cuna villages 
I visited I found the women remained in 
seclusion within their quarters and only 
ventured forth to bathe early in the morn- 
ing and late in the afternoon, and, unlike 
most Indian women, they certainly did-no 
manual labor. 

The large Cuna houses were very clean 
and neat, and were comfortably furnished 
with huge wooden seats, luxurious ham- 
mocks, and quantities of baskets, utensils, 
etc. The men were all drest in shirts 
and trousers, for, oddly enough, the 
Cunas, altho much farther from the settle- 
ments than the Chokois, are far more 
civilized in. many respects. But despite 
their garments these “‘tame’’ Cunas were 
very savage in appearance, owing to their 
painted faces, and even those who wore belts 
and cravats bore the Cuna tribal mark 
on the nose. 

These Cunas were most polite and 
friendly, but they refused to permit me 
to do anything or to move about until the 
chief had been summoned. .A few hours 
after my arrival the chief appeared, 
accompanied by several subchiefs;. a long 
conference ensued, I was questioned at 
length, and the chiefs held another 
conference. 

At last the chief decided that I might be 
permitted to take photographs and make 
collections, and we were soon on friendly 
terms. I had visited these “tame” Cunas 
mainly to obfain information regarding 
the ‘“‘wild” tribesmen of the forbidden 
district, and to acquire a knowledge of 
their customs and language, which I 
thought would be of use te me in my 
attempt to penetrate the danger zone. 
But when I mentioned this to the Cunas 
on the Capetti they did everything to dis- 
suade me from entering the wild Cuna 
district, assuring me that to do so meant 
death, and that even members of their 
tribe were not allowed in the closed 
territory. 


The had 
previous experience with ‘“‘wild” tribes, 
having penetrated districts in 
where no white man had ever been before. 


explorer had considerable 


Guiana 


‘Hence he was not to be dissuaded from his 
purpose to visit the “wild” 
spite of the fact that he was regaled with 
many tales of their interesting little ways. 
For instance, he was told of a party of 
rubber - gatherers, hundred 


Cunas, in 


one strong, 





who had gone forth believing their numbers 
would awe the Indians. They had not 
seen a single savage, but each morning 
two or three of their number had been 
killed by poisoned arrows fired by invisible 
foes. Of two Panamans who had re- 
turned after being driven away by the 
tribe, the thumbs had been sent down to 
the settlements as souvenirs. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Verrill set out in a canoe on the Rio 
Chico and presently found himself in the 
midst of the wild tribesmen. His account 
continues: 


Upon rounding a turn in the river, we 
were greeted by the yelps and barks of a 








dozen or more vicious-looking dogs and 
came suddenly upon a landing-place with’ 
several narrow dugouts moored to the 
bank. We had no means of knowing if 
we were in the forbidden district or not, 
and as it was out of the question to go 
ashore, in the face of the yapping curs, 
we merely waited in mid-stream until 
something should happen. 

Almost immediately several men ap- 
peared from the bushes upon the bank, 
and instantly I knew we had reached the 
country of the wild Cunas, for the men 
were naked to the waist,-their bodies and 
limbs were dyed blue, scarlet, and black, 
their faces were: grotesquely and fright- 
fully painted, and their long black hair 
hung below their waists. They were such 
a savage, picturesque lot that I hurriedly 
opened my. camera and attempted to 
photograph them regardless. of conse- 
quences, but at first sight of the instrument 
the Indians ducked out of sight. But the 
peals of laughter and good-natured ex- 
clamations which sounded from the screen 
of foliage somewhat. reassured us, and 
calling to the Indians in Spanish, I asked 
them to call off the dogs and allow us to land. 

For a moment there was silence, and 
then an.older man appeared, and with 
sharp words, kicks, and blows the yelping 
curs were driven-off and we were rather 
peremptorily ordered ashore. In a few 
curt words we were told to follow, and, 
surrounded by the savage-looking Cunas, 
we marched off along a narrow winding 
trail. As we walked along I studied the 
Indians with interest, but aside from the 
fact that they were very muscular, splen- 
didly built fellows, I could gain but little 
idea of their appearance as their features 
were effectually disguised by the multi- 
colored paint. They were armed with 
machetes in addition to bows and arrows, 
wicked-looking spears, blow-guns, and an 
occasional shotgun. 

The trail twisted and wound about until 
I lost all sense of direction, and then, 
descending a steep bank, we came upon a 
shallow stream with a good-sized village 
visible among plantain and banana-trees 
on the opposite bank. As we entered it, 
some naked children scuttled out of sight, 
and I caught glimpses of one or two 
women hastily disappearing within their 
quarters. We were led to the largest 
house in the village and, clambering up the 
crude ladder, found ourselves in a big, airy 
room. From the rafters were suspended 
great golden sheaves of rice-heads; elabor- 
ately carved stools were placed about; 
baskets, drums, and other utensils were 
hung upon the walls or tucked between 
the rafters and the thatch, and a number 
of beautiful cotton hammocks were slung 
between the posts and beams. 

In one of these was seated a dignified 
old man, who rose as we entered and 
greeted us gravely in Spanish. He was 
tall and rather stout, with a splendid 
head, and was drest in loose cotton trousers 
and shirt, with a pink silk kerchief bound 
around the mass of long black hair which 
was coiled upon his head. Uniike his 
fellows, he was not painted, and his 
wrinkled, yellow face was far from savage 
or forbidding. 

He was the chief, and at once proceeded 
to question me as to the object-of my visit, 
and as to why I had entered his terri- 
tory. He listened attentively to my ex- 
planation, and in order to make clear the 
object of my studies among the Indians, I 
handed him a number of photographs of 
British Guiana tribes. These interested 
him and his fellows immensely, and a lively 
discussion ensued as the pictures were 
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Your surest cap satisfaction 
is in asking for a “Regal” — 
the essence of smartness, good taste 
and comfort in cloth headwear. 
Special designs for motoring, golfing, 
traveling and general wear. 


$1:5° to $4.00 


For sale at more than 14,000 good stores | | 
oughout the United States | 







Expertly styled 
and tailored 








LOOK FOR THE REGAL NAME | 


Your dealer can supply you if you 
insist. If he will not do so, remit 
direct to us, stating size worn and 
taste as to pattern. We will see that 
you are supplied. 


THE REGAL HAT CO. 


Dept. D, 643 to 651 S. Wells Street, Chicago 
Largest Cloth Headwear House in the World 
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ERSONAL POWE 


a big practical book by Keith J. Thomas, 

shows you the way to happiness and success 

through mental concentration and the develop- 

ment of energy and will. ead it and make 
12mo, cloth, $1.75; by mail, $1.87. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Vaughan's 
Gladiolus 


WE ARE growers of these 
BULBS on our own farms 
where our cellars now contain 
ever two million bulbs, more 


ther 200 kinds. 
$1.00 


F QOWERS ALL 
SUMMER FOR 

There is no flower that is so easily 
grown and blooms so readily as the 


Gladiolus. The long graceful spikes 
open successively surprising you 
with their brilliant and varied col- 
ore, often changing as each spike 
vpens fully; cut as first flower opens 
and placed in water, the flowers de- 
velop for a week, even to the last 
bud. Ten day plantings early April 
till Mid-June bring flowers August 
till October. 

We want every garden spot to 
blaze this summer with these won- 
derful showy flowers. So we offer 
VICTORY GLADIOLUS 4 1 

60 Bulbs, Prepaid 
to customers in fourth postal zone (600 
miles) from Ci or New York. For 
further zones add léc in stamps. 

VEGETABLES ALL 25 

THE YEAR FOR $ 1 — 

(Ordered alone, price $1.50) 
If desired we will include our No. 2 **Vic- 
20 e Phts. toryPackage"’ of Vegetable Seeds (reg- 
ater prsce $1.50), 20 best kinds, enough for 50 ft. $9.25 
garden and the above 60Giadiolus bulbs prepaid 

Vaughan's Catalogue “Gardening Illustrated” goes with 
either, or by mail FREE. 144 big pages. 

U.S. Gov't Vaughan’s Seed Store 


License 31-33 W. Randolph St. (Dept. D) CHICAGO 
No.G31074 41-43 Barclay Street (Dept. D) NEW YORE 
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ODGE BROTHERS 
BUSINESS CAR 


Business men count upon 
continuity of service from 
this car with the same cer- 
tainty they count upon an 
unusually low haulage cost. 


Both factors have come to 
be regarded as certainties in 
the two years the car has 
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passed from hand to hand; but. later I 
found I had made a great mistake in 
exhibiting the photographs of the nude 
Guiana women, for the Cunas got it into 
their heads that clothing became invisible 
when photographed, and that their women 
would also appear almost naked in a 
picture, and consequently no woman. was 
permitted outside of her quarters during 
my stay. 

Following lengthy conferences and 
weighty deliberations, the old chief de- 
cided that the traveler might stay for a 
day or two, and that he should also be 
permitted to collect specimens, secure a 
vocabulary, take measurements of men, and 
photograph some of the boys. Mr. 
Verrill continues: 


Then, having delivered his official de- 
cision, he became quite friendly. I soon 
found that these people, altho called 
“wild,” were in reality more civilized 
than the ‘“‘tame’”’ Cunas or the Chokois, 
and that they were well informed of the 
world’s doings and were very intelligent. 
All possest clothes and guns. In several 
of the houses there were-sewing-machines, 
and the old chiéf had taught his two sons 
to read and write both Spanish and 
English. He was very anxious to know 
how the Great War was proceeding, and ap- 
peared to think that Germany was some- 
how akin to the Cunas in a desire to keep’ 
outsiders from entering her territory, 
and that the Allies represented the pros- 
pectors and rubber-gatherers who were 
ever striving to force their unwelcome 
presence on the Indians. I tried to explain 
the real causes of the war, but it was quite: 
beyond his comprehension, for he could’ 
not understand why people should fight 
when there was so much unoccupied land, 
even in Panama. 

I found he was deeply interested in’ 
astronomy, and was very curious to learn 
something of the movements of the planets. 
I quite won his heart by presenting him 
with a pocket compass, and when, later, 
I made him a sun-dial his delight kiew 
no bounds. 

I had found so little difficulty in entering 
the forbidden district, and was received 
in such a friendly way by these supposedly 
hostile and savage Indians, that I was very 
anxious to learn whether or not there was 
any truth in the stories I had heard re- 
garding them, and I questioned the chief 
about their attitude toward outsiders. 

He did not hesitate to admit that they 
permitted no strangers in their territory, 
but he also assured me that they never 
killed or injured a person who entered the 
district for the first time, but merely 
ordered such unwelcome visitors out of 
their country. and warned them not to 
return. If they did not obey, they suffered 
the consequences, he added, making a 
significant gesture. 

As for my own ease, the chief stated 
that as I was neither a prospector nor a 
rubber-hunter, and had come all the way 
from New York just to see him and ‘his 
people, he was sure I was a good friend 
of the Indians, especially as other Indians 
who were much wilder had allowed ‘me 
to take their pictures. But while thus 
making an exception of myself, yet the 
Cunas watched my every movement, and 
I was not allowed to stir from the chief’s 
house unless accompanied by several 
armed Indians. I also found it impossi- 
ble to buy or trade any specimens. Finally, 
I decided to distribute presents in the 
hopes that the Cunas might reciprocate, 
and-I freely distributed all my trade goods, 
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How Great 
Organization 
Reduces Cost 








RMOUR and Company grew to be a great busi- 
ness institution by saving the things that 
formerly were thrown away on the farm. 


Pig bristles on the farm are worthless. 
Through our methods they are utilized 
in brush-making. Certain glands in 
hogs, once thrown away when the far- 
mer did his own killing, are now made 
into medicinal preparations of high 
value. Even the hoofs and bones are 
turned to commercial use. 


Each of these products is useful, adds 
something to life, health or comfort. 


EDIBLE PORK PRODUCTS 


Loins 
Shoulders 
Tenderloins 
Pork Tips 
Spare Ribs 


Blade Butts 
Neck Ribs 
Ham Butts 
Rough Sides 
Hams 


Sweetbreads 
Feet 

Ears 

Livers 
Heart 





Hocks Tails Neck Fat 
Trimmed Neck Kidneys Melts 
Bones Snouts Tongue 
Boston Style Brains Back Bones 
Butts Heads Knuckles 
Cala Butts Slip Bones Hearts 


INEDIBLE 


Blood Meal 

Meat Meal 

Curled Hair 

Bone Flour 

Covers for Glass 

Stoppers 

Lard Containers 
Sausage Casings 
Bristles for Brushes 


Phosphate of Lime 
Granulated Bone 


The farmer shares in the returns from 
all these products. If it were not for 
the size of this organization and the 
facilities for transforming every usable 
ounce of the hog, the packer would 
either have to charge the public more 


for pork or buy hogs from the grower 
at a lower figure. 


The value of anything depends upon 
its ultimate usefulness. It is only be- 
cause concerns like Armour have been 
developed to secure the utmost utility 
out of the livestock they buy that it is 
possible to pay farmers more for their 
animals and yet provide food for the 
public at true-value levels. 


With large volume it becomes possible 
to make the heavy investments in 
machinery and equipment necessary to 
develop new processes and new prod- 
ucts. Often it costs hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in research and 
experiment before a single pound of 
some new product can successfully be 
put upon the market.. Such preliminary 
work is usually beyond the scope of in- 
stitutions which lack these facilities. 


It is in this way that the fundamental 
benefits of big business are made avail- 
able to the public. It is a service that 
both saves for you and adds to your 
comfort and health. 


You can continue to enjoy this service 
and aid in extending it still further by 
serving Armour Oval Label foods on 
your table. 


ARMOUR« » COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


2920 
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and even my extra garments, leaving my- 
self barely enough clothing to carry me 
through to Panama. I was not mistaken 
in my judgment of Cuna character and 
eustom, and before I left the village all the 
articles which I had tried to obtain were 
handed to me as presents by the owners. 





THE ATTORNEY WHO NOW RUNS THE 
RAILWAYS FOR THE GOVERNMENT 





“6 N odd prank of Fate,’’ which some- 

how or other seems to be always 
up to something prankish, now appears 
in the fact that Walker Downer Hines, 
attorney for railroads and their defender 
against government control, should now be 
serving the Government. as_Director- 
General of Railways. And it isThe Nation’s 


Business that points out this surprizing ~ 


somersault. As railroad counsel and 
official, says a writer in this periodical, 

He opposed rates named by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. . He opposed 
any more railroad legislation at all. He 
declared himself against government owner- 
ship, saying that it would cause ‘“‘delay in 
getting action from political or govern- 
ment railway managers.” Now he is 
government manager of nearly all our 
roads and runs the job beneath the roof 
of the Interstate Commerce Building! 

The somersaulting here obviously was 
done by the situation and not by Mr. 
Hines. It all goes to show what a war can 
do to a country when it tries. It has set 
Mr. Hines to solve a problem more vast 
and baffling than any railroad man has 
ever faced before. And now he is at it at 
least ten hours every day—absorbed. 


It was while acting as counsel for the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad that 
Mr. Hines found and developed the op- 
portunity that brought him forward. The 
railroad came into conflict with the 
Interstate Commerce Law; and in conse- 
quence Mr. Hines mastered the intricacies 
of that statute with a thoroughness that 
led to his call to New York as counsel for 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway 
Company and to his subsequent prominence 
in railroad affairs. Thus we read: 


In the last fifteen years, Walker Hines 
has been appearing in the highest courts of 
this country, arguing intricate railroad 
issues, several times summing up before 
the Supreme Court in masterful fashion 
the labors of batteries of other legal 
celebrities. His brief in the Minnesota 
and North Carolina rate case of 1908 is one 
of the finest ever written. Before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission he rep- 
resented the anthracite carriers in the coal- 
rate investigations, the Santa Fé in the 
famous Five Per Cent. Case, the New 
Haven stockholders in the Commission’s 
investigations of that road. 

He has pleaded for all our express com- 
panies united against reducing their rates. 
In all these historic conflicts Mr. Hines 
displayed that modern legal eloquence 
which is overwhelmingly effective by reason 
of its very simplicity and directness. 

From his seventh year, when he made his 
first dollar selling tomatoes for his mother, 
to his sixteenth year, when he became a 
shorthand reporter in the circuit court of 
his State, to his twenty-third year, when 
he finished a university law course in one 
year, to his thirty-first year, when he was 
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‘appointed First Vice-President of the 


Louisville. &. Nashville, he has always 
exhibited the same conscientious devotion 
to his duty, the same exhaustive thorough- 
ness. He has a natural endowment of 
genius in a precocious mind; but the real 
secret of his wizardry in bringing order out 
of the chaos of thought is his method of 
studiously exploring any problem to its 
depths before attempting an answer. His 
zeal for getting facts first hand has often 
appalled men of lesser resolution. As 
one of his closest friends declares: ‘‘When 
Walker Hines quits a subjeet, it’s finished.” 

Mr. Hines was born in Russellville, 
Kentucky, February 2, 1870, and his chief 
regret is, we learn, that he was not born 
on a farm. Says the article further: 


‘‘Nobody- here remembers having seen 
Walker Hines play games,” I am told in a 
letter. received from an_old friend of the 
Director-General, still living in the Ken- 
tucky town where his boyhood was spent. 
“He was a youth without humorous 
episodes. He was always very studious. 
He was devoted to his little sister and 
worshiped his widowed mother who was 
a model Southern woman and one of the 
very finest women God ever made.” 

And yet Walker Hines, take him the 
year around, is one of the most normal of 
American men of business. He has an 
ideal home life with a wife and a daughter 
of sixteen. He takes long walks when he 
can. On his vacation he rides a horse, 
sails a boat, or starts out in pursuit of 
one of those pestiferous golf-balls. He 
was born with good health—and has con- 
served it. And he reads for amusement: 
one evening it is ‘‘Bab Ballads,” the next 
Boswell’s ‘‘Johnson.’”’ He doesn’t smoke. 
He sleeps soundly. 

No, if you wish to know Walker Hines 
as he is, you must know him at work. -If 
the aspiring youths of the coming genera- 
tion are to have inspiration from his life, 
they will find there no log-cabin birthplace, 
no chapter of picturesque cow-punching 
on the Western plains, no dramatic mo- 
ments of high wit or sudden daring. His 
achievement is something more modern, 
more difficult. 


As to the ideas about government 
entertained by the new head of the rail- 
roads, we learn, 


He believes with our forefathers that 
“that country is governed best which is 
governed least.”” Yet he says “‘government 
is a serious task; it is a big man’s job.” 
“The greatest defect in our system of 
government,” he has argued, “‘is its failure 
to fix responsibility. We have outlived the 
necessity of longer heeding Montesquieu’s 
guaranty of democracy, a separation of 
legislative and executive functions.”’ In 
other words, we must cease passing the 
buck in Washington, in our State legis- 
latures, our county seats. This slang is 
not Mr. Hines’s, tho the thought is. 

As to polities, Mr. Hines is a Democrat. 
He confesses he is radical in his social 
thinking. He believes that the industrial 
processes of the United States would profit 
by being ‘‘socialized’’ more than they are. 
As to a violent upheaval in this country, 
‘‘we have at hand the means of coping 
with every crisis that can impend.”’ 

Mr. Hines’s first public message on 
taking office was a plea for a better under- 
standing of our railroad problem. 

A vigorous difference of opinion will not 
shock or disturb him. He will meet it 
ealmly. He will generously and patiently 
examine every issue that is raised. He 
will go to the very bottom of this problem. 








NATION-WIDE PRESS-POLL ON 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


(Continued from page 16) 


‘‘ehurch people and school-teachers seem to 
favor the League; business men are in- 
variably-.against it.” The Yakima (Wash.) 
Republic observes: ‘“‘Business men and 
practical men of affairs are skeptical; 
idealists, reformers, persons of strong 
religious convictions, women—all who are 
constitutionally opposed to violence—are 
more or léss in favor of the League without 
stopping to inquire into the probable 
efficacy of the proposed organization or 
its effect on American institutions and 
sovereignty.” ~In Northampton, Mass., 
‘college professors and ministers are for 
it,”” says the Gazette, ‘‘the plain people 
not.” The Tueson (Ariz.) Citizen “stood 
for preparedness in 1914 and stands for it 
now. We believe in getting ready for the 
next war.” 

In Newark, N. J., however, the Star- 
Eagle finds that ‘“‘one of the most enthusi- 
astic advocates of the League is a prize- 
fight promoter, Paddy McGuigan,” while 
in Whittier, Cal., the editor of the News 
“doesn’t believe the proposed League 
would end fighting,’ but says it ‘“‘would 
tie us up with a pretty good bunch of 
serappers,”’ and in Los. Angeles, Cal., the 
Times “‘has advocated a League of Nations 
for ten years; General Otis made a draft 
of a constitution for one and published it 
in 1916.” The Paragould (Ark.) Press 
is “‘not even in favor of leaving the issue 
to a referendum of the barber-shops,”’ and 
the Houston (Texas) Chronicle complains 
that ‘‘Ameriea, as we understand, is the 
only nation wherein popular consent, 
through the Senate, is necessary. The 
President ought to be invested with man- 
datory powers ’’—an acceptance of speedy 
measures that leads such commentators 
as the editor of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Herald to remark, ‘‘Our national anthem 
seems to have temporarily become that 
old popular ballad, ‘I Don’t Know Where 
I’m Going, But ’m on My Way.’” 

Nevertheless, a considerable body of 
opinion regards the covenant as too vague, 
and President Wilson’s explanations as 
vaguer still. ‘‘To us,’’ says the Lancaster 
(Pa.) Examiner, ‘‘it seems that Mr. Wilson’s 
exposition is definite only in its nebulosity,”’ 
and the Houghton (Mich.) Mining Gazette 
reports that while at first ‘‘the people were 
for any League of Nations, they were not 
so sure after they read Mr. Wilson’s New 
York speech. They consider that and the 
Boston address masterpieces of rhetoric 
fit to rank with Mr. Bryan’s ‘Cross of 
Gold,’ and quite as convineing. To-day 
they suspect that the League of Nations 
means internationalism, and that, they 
suspect, is plain Bolshevism.’”’ With much 
the same apprehension, apparently, the 
Mechaniesville (Pa.) Journal says: “‘The 
United States should be a free lance, not 
bound to any Bolshevik uprising or Social- 
istic farce. It will be two decades before 
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Down to .05 again! 
ar-time prices drop. It’s time to BUY!! 


LIFE SAVERS 


THE CANDY MINT WITH THE HOLE 
are back to 5? 


Down goes the price of Life Savers to the hole 
country. Bear this in mind and don’t pay more 
than 5c for Life Savers anywhere. And since you 
can get a hole package of these bully little candy 
rings for 5c why pay a nickel for substitutes that 
cost the dealer less but cost you the same? 


MINT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
New York Montreal 
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A COZY, ARTISTIC COTTAGE ALREADY 
BUILT FOR YOU 










U probably know just the spot 
on some lake, river or in the 
country, where you’d like to 
ve a snug, good looking cottage or 
bungalow. Why not have it now? It’s 
easy to get; we have one already built 
for you; you buy it ready made like a 
table or a bed; artistic—a cottage you'll 
be proud of. Guaranteed to satisfy you 
or your money back; many beautiful de- 
signs to choose from; send for the book- 
lets today. We have also the following 
buildings ready to ship to you; clip this 
ad, check the items you’re interested in, 
and send it to us with 15 cents in stamps 
for each booklet you wish; we'll send 
illustrations and complete information. 

Cottages Garages 

Bungalows Churches 

Homes Schools 


If you have an industrial housing prob- 
lem, we can give you information about 
that, too. 


































THE TOGAN-STILES COMPANY 
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Europe gets any degree of tranquillity.’’. 
As if in reply, the Huntsville (Ala.) 
Mercury claims that the League “will fight 
anarchy in the component countries.” 


AFRAID OF MONARCHIES 

But if many are afraid of tying up to a 
Europe in danger of being run away with 
by its proletariat, many more are afraid 
of tying up to a Europe that is still—in 
form, at least—monarchical. ‘‘The ideals 
of the European monarchies are so different 
from those of America that we can see little 
hope of harmony,’’ says the Upper San- 
dusky (Ohio) Union, and the Fitchburg 
(Mass.) News agrees, using almost the same 
words, and the Salinas (Cal.) Index re- 
marks: ‘“Idealistic. May be practical. 
But while the people of Europe can be 
trusted, the diplomats without exception 
will bear watching’’—a fear that occurs 
also to the Susquehanna (Pa.) Transcript, 
which tells us that ‘‘as long as there are 
hereditary kingdoms in Europe, the United 
States should hold aloof and always be 
prepared to fight for right and freedom in 
the truest sense of the word.” The 
Amerikai Magyar Nepsazava, published by 
Hungarians in New York City, is as ap- 
prehensive; says the editor: “I do not 
trust European statesmen who represent 
kingdoms. If the League of Nations would 
consist of republics, then the noble and 
honest principles of the United States 
would be safe. Otherwise they will sooner 
or later prove a scrap of paper.” Mean- 
while the Douglas (Ariz.) International 
observes: “Our States trust one another, 
and honest nations should not fear one 
another.” 


KEEP OUT OF EUROPE 

But why tie up to Europe at all? Says 
The American Banker, New York City: 
“We believe that the United States 
rendered a tardy but necessary service, and 
now should entirely withdraw from Euro- 
pean affairs.” ‘‘We should get out of 
France and Germany as fast as we can,” 
the Coffeyville (Kan.) Journal asserts; 
‘*nothing short of a great danger to civil- 
ization should attract us to Europe again.”’ 
The editor of the Charles City (Iowa) Press 
and Intelligencer writes, ‘‘I believe America 
should keep as far away from European 
politics as possible.” The Hampton (Pa.) 
Journal finds ‘‘a general belief here that 
the United States should have freedom of 
action to mind its own business on this side 
of the Atlantic; we should stay out of 
Europe except for our own protection.” 

*‘America for the Americans!” cries 
the Mt. Pleasant (Iowa) News. ‘Allow 
Europe to solve her own problems.” ‘‘We 
should get out of Europe,” the Lackawanna 
(N. Y.) Journal feels, ‘‘and attend strictly 
to our own American business. We have 
done our humanitarian duty. Let us 
retire.’ The San Antonio (Texas) Light 
thinks, ‘“‘A rule of ‘Mind your own busi- 
ness’ is a sound principle for nations as 
well as for individuals.” Declares the | 
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community seems to favor a policy of 
looking after America first and the world 
afterward, not as a selfish idea, but for 


self-preservation.’”’ The Gallipolis (Ohio) 
Tribune “believes the proposed League 
of Nations hazardous and contrary to 
Washington’s counsel, under. which we 
have become the most influential nation in 
the western hemisphere.” ‘‘Hold aloof 
from entanglements is still good American 
doctrine,’”’” says the Philadelphia Jewish 
Journal. The Detroit Legal News agrees. 

But ‘‘we have to suffer the consequence 
and share the cost of European quarrels,” 
protests the Knoxville (Tenn.) Standard, 
“‘and it is indispensable that we should 
have some part in controlling them.”” The 
Tarentum Valley (Pa.) News observes that 
“the United States has emerged from the 
one-continent class,’’ a view shared by the 
Baraboo (Wis.) News, which says, ‘‘The 
world has grown so small that every 
nation is at the door of every other nation,” 
and by the Shreveport (La.) Journal in its 
remark, ‘“‘Our isolation was destroyed by 
the recent war. We must henceforth safe- 
guard our interests as a member of the 
family of nations.’”’” The Gardner (Mass.) 
News holds that ‘‘the war proves our 
‘splendid isolation’ to have been an inter- 
national affair.” The Carbondale (Pa.) 
Leader feels that ‘‘our place is in the 
League, where we can know what is going 
on. Better be entangled inside than out- 
side, as we have been in the war despite 
our doctrines.’”’ The San Bernardino (Cal.) 
Index announces, “‘We_ believe that, 
rather than entangling America in foreign 
alliances, it'disentangles the world from such 
alliances.” The Mt. Clement (Mich.) 
Leader refuses to “invoke the isolation 
policy of the forefathers, as that argument 
comes too late.’”’” The Selma (Ala.) Times 
reports: ‘‘We have a few Sinn-Feiners and 
hair-splitting members of the legal pro- 
fession and moss-backs who ‘fear’ we are 
getting away from the teaching of the 
forefathers, who oppose the League. 
Everybody who has brains, even those 
modestly endowed, favor it.” 

If entering the League from altruistic 
motives appears unwise to a paper here 
and there, the Lyons (Kan.) News asserts 
that “‘it is not the temper of the American 
neople to permit the United States to 
become a selfish nation,’ and the Cham- 
bersburg (Pa.) Public Opinion is con- 
vineed that ‘‘the great body of the Amer- 
ican people still think the Good Samaritan 
made no mistake.” As seen by the Toledo 
(Ohio) News Bee, the League means a 
‘re-creation of the world. We should 
assume our full share of responsibility and 
serve humanity in the same idealistic spirit 
with which we entered the war,” while 
the Newburg (N. Y.) News thinks ‘it 
would be a world calamity for the United 
States to withdraw and leave the struggling 
peoples of the Old World to their fate,” 
and the Du Quoin (Ill.) Call says, ‘‘We 
ought to be big-hearted enough to help the 














“THE WOOD THAT ALL ITS USERS PRIZE, 
THE WISE INVESTOR SAFELY BUYS.” 


A WORD 


as to the 


Reasons and Purposes 


behind the 


Cypress Pocket Library 


Everybody likes to build, but nobody likes “repair jobs.” 





Repair jobs inevitably represent an additional investment without 
any addition to value. 


That point is worth digesting. 
When you build, whatever you build, you like to build “for keeps.” 


Some people change their minds about styles, in building the 
same as in wearables; our tastes develop and result in changes in 
our wants; but nobody changes his or her mind as to wishing to get 
the greatest possible endurance, or wear, out of the things they buy, 
and especially is this true of bui/ding investments. 


Yet, singularly enough, so many people know so little about woods 
and their relative values and special utilities; so many people think 
that “lumber is lumber” and never attempt to specify the KIND of 
wood they wish used; so. many people believe that repair bills are 
“necessary evils,” that we believe we shall be able to render a real 
public service by continuing the publication of THE CYPRESS 
POCKET LIBRARY, convenient in size, authoritative in character, 
of probable value as a technical guide, and careful and scrupulous in 
its every statement or inference. 


We have not, and do not, by any means, recommend the use 
of Cypress without discrimination; Cypress is not the best wood for 
every use; but where it IS appropriate it is so emphatically (and 
demonstrably) the one best wood that the many should know about 
it instead of the comparatively few who formerly profited by their 
special knowledge. 


Write ror Voiume I, with full text of U. S. Government Report 
on Cypress, and containing complete list of all the 43 volumes in 
the library. Then write us for the volumes that will best serve you. 


It may be of interest that many of the volumes of The Cypress 
Pocket Library have become established as standard works of reference 
—text-books—in a number of eminent educational institutions and 
Governmental Departments. This is a gratifying tribute to the broad 
and helpful spirit in which these booklets have been produced, and 
more than justifies the theories behind the original pioneer idea of 
such a Library for Lumber USERS. 





Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT" help YOU. Our entire resources 
are at your service with Reliable Counsel 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1223 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
or 1223 Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Florida 


INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S 
If HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 
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‘which would ‘sooner or later prompt an 
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‘whole world; and~ especially the under-> 
‘dogs.”” 


On the other hand, certain editors believe 
the purpose would be most successfully 
achieved by holding aloof from Europe. 
Even the altruistic motive, thinks the 
Claremont (N. H.) Eagle, would forbid 
our entering the League: ‘To be a world- 
stabilizer, America must remain the leader. 
There is nothing to be gained by reducing 
our power.” The Attica (Ind.) Tribune 
advances a similar argument: ‘‘We believe 
the United States will lose its power as a 
factor in helping to redeem war-wrecked 
Europe the momcat we are leagued to 
European nations and European ideas.” 
Not so the Azk, an Armenian paper edited 
in Boston, which holds that “‘the par- 
ticipation of the United States will be the 
strongest guaranty for international peace 
and justice.” 


“AMERICA FIRST” 


Supposing, then, that America were to 
join, what would be the prospect of our 
securing fair play for America within the 
League? Slender enough, a few remon- 
strants believe. The Detroit Legal News 
finds America’s representation ‘‘inade- 
quate,”’ and the St. Louis Times declares 
“the United States should not make any 
foreign alliance that will give the ad- 
vantage to the nations that, by reason 
of association and position, would tend 
to ally themselves against us as soon as 
the present war is definitely in the past. 
Under the plan as proposed: we will have 
one vote. Europe at once has three. When 
Germany and Russia come in, Europe will 
have five votes and America will still have 
one. Nor is there any doubt as to where 
the European nations would stand if it came 
to an issue between the Old World and 
the New.” “Great Britain would ulti- 
mately become chief ruler of the nations,” 
fears the Red Wing (Minn.) Eagle, ‘‘with 
the United States playing second fiddle.’ 
The Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Legal News asks, 
“Why change our slogan from ‘America 
first’ to ‘America ninth’?” And the Coour 
d'Alene (Idaho) Press has ‘‘no desire for 
the United States to bring up the rear.” 

Here and there a skeptic questions the 
sincerity of the whole project.. Thus the 
Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat says: ‘‘We donot 
believe that the proposed League is a League 
of Nations. It is merely a League of five 
nations that in the very nature of things 
would inspire’ counter-leagues. ‘The pro- 
posed League differs in’ no material aspect 
from the traditional alliances that have 
always tended to breed wars.” “Up to 
date,” says the Seattle Call, ‘“‘the League 
is only composed of the victorious who are 
planning a division of the spoils they think 
they can get away with, and terms for the 
future that will be to their benefit.” 
L’ Opinion, published in Worcester, Mass., 
sees a possible “substitution, for the 


Teutonic supremacy against which we 
fought,”’ of: 


“an: Anglo-Saxon supremacy 
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uprising among thé Latin, Teutonic, and 
Slav countries.” 

But the proposed League is not only an 
international affair; it is also, and on that 
very account, ‘a domestic affair. Hence 
a swarm of protests. By far the most 
frequent objection is the fear that the 
League will destroy the Monroe Doctrine. 
The Sharon (Pa.) Telegraph notes that ‘‘the 
public here—largely steel-workers—has a 
remarkable grasp on the situation, the 
only puzzle being its effect on the Monroe 
Doctrine.” The Warsaw (Ind.) Times 
wants “America’s interests safeguarded 
and a clause in the covenant embodied 
preserving the Monroe Doctrine just as 
plainly as is England’s naval'supremacy.”’ 
Other papers by the dozen, if not by the 
seore, take the same position. To the 
San Bernardino (Cal.) Index, however, the 
very wide-spread alarm is as amusing as 
it is general. The Index ‘“‘can’t see where 
the League interferes with the Monroe 
Doctrine.”” ‘‘There can be no peril to the 
Monroe Doctrine,” believes the Cambridge 
(Md.) Banner. ‘‘The purposes for which it 
was enunciated will have been accomplished 
by peaceful means.” 

Next in importance to fears for the 
Monroe Doctrine come fears for our 
national sovereignty. Says the Parsons 
(Kan.) Republican, ‘‘We could never allow 
any foreign countries to dictate to us,” 
while the Monessen (Pa.) Independent ob- 
serves, ‘‘The business of this nation should 
be transacted in Washington,’ and the 
Corning (N. Y.) Journal remembers that 
**Our White House belongs in this country, 
and not across the ocean! Uncle Sam 
ean take care of himself without any help 
whatsoever.” In the opinion of the 
Meridian (Miss.) Dispatch ‘“‘ America can 
not control the League, but must bow to 
the will of European nations,’ and the 
Caney (Kan.) Republican thinks “it 
would mean giving up our sovereign rights 
as a nation.”” The Creston (Iowa) Plain 
Dealer finds that ‘‘our people are anxious 
to be kept out of war, but. do not want to 
give up any of their national rights,’ and 
the Boulder (Col.) News-Herald says ‘the 
League plan destroys the Monroe Doctrine, 
violates the Constitution, impairs national 
sovereignty, and would open a Pandora’s 
Box of evil.’”” The Oroville (Cal.) Mercury 
“does not want America made the ‘goat’ 
of foreign nations.’”” Remarks the editor 
of the Columbus (Kan.) Advocate, ‘‘Per- 
sonally, I feel that we should be a party 
with our Allies to some sort of cohesive 
action, but I believe sentiment here would 
favor absolute withdrawal from the pro- 
posed League rather than surrender any 
of the rights we have felt peculiarly ours 
for a hundred and. forty-three years, or at 


least since the Constitution was made.” . 


According to a Southern paper, the Miami 
(Fla.) Herald, the League “‘would require 
serious and perhaps dangerous changes 


in our form of ‘government,’ and in the 
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view of the Waukegan (Ill.) Sun. ‘‘we 
would be giving all and getting nothing. 
We can control our own affairs in these 
parts and should not continue to meddle 
in Europe.” 

Curiously, the subject of mandatories is 
seldom mentioned. The Attleboro (Mass. ) 
Sun finds that ‘“‘the project of the United 
States caring for mandatories does not 
seem to be approved,”’ and the Kingston 
(N. Y.) Freeman reports that ‘‘all the 
persons we have talked with are opposed 
to’ the plan of mandatories as outlined,” 
while the Modesto (Cal.) Herald cries, 
“No mandatories outside of our own 
hemisphere!’’ -. Beyond these three brief 
protests, hardly a word, and one notes a 
surprizingly. general silence regarding 
Ireland. The sole specific mentions are 
the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican’s r- 
mark: “We have a strong Irish population 
here—they have supported the Demo- 
cratic President strongly, but have balked 
suddenly on discovering the League’s 
attitude toward Ireland’’; the East St. 
Louis (Ill.) Journal’s statement that 
“the great per cent. of Irish in the popula- 
tion here are opposed to it”; the Okmulgee 
Democrat’s acceptance of the League prin- 
ciples ‘‘ provided that all peoples having « 
historic claim to independence, whith 
they are now asserting, be admitted— 
not excluding Ireland’’; and this sentence 
from the Wradomosci Codzienne, a Polish 
journal in Cleveland: ‘All the smaller 
nations, Ireland included, must be assured 
the right of self-determination.” 

Rare, too, are objections based on 
economie grounds, tho the Dansville (N. Y.) 
Breeze says: ‘Theoretically the idea sounds 
good, but our many commercial and 
economic advantages May cause envy on 
the part of less fortunate foreign nations. 
Immigration laws must be stricter than 
ever, and under the proposed ‘brother- 
hood’ idea, the enforcement will cause 
much hard feeling.’’ Moreover, the Peoria 
(Ill.) Star holds that the League of Nations 
*‘would not last, for war is soon forgotten 
and commercial demands soon come upper- 
most and would involve us in number- 
less European disputes in which we have 
no interest.” The Pottsville (Pa.) Repub- 
reports that ‘‘this section very 
strongly advocates protection of American 
industries and high wages for our home 
workmen, which would be impossible 
under the League of Nations as planned.”’ 
Yet the only other considerations of the 
League from the economic view-point 
oceur in the Roswell (N. M.) Record’s 
dictum, ‘‘We must join a League of Nations 
or spend millions for defense,” and an 
echo of this by the Centerville (Iowa) 
Towegian and Citizen: ‘‘Unless we do, we 
will go on to a military basis and keep up 
high taxes.” 


THE CROWN OF OUR WORK 
But if only a few papers consider 
economic interests paramount, many at- 
tach high importance to interests‘involving 
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‘Pus is very important. E,pi- 
demics have recently empha- 
sized it. Health authorities 
everywhere are urging it. In 
house-cleaning, always disin- 
fect your home. Use more than 
water—more -than soap. Use 
scientific cleansing and punfying 
methods ,perfected i in the Johnson 


& Johnson laboratories — the 


birthplace of over 400 preparations for 
the physician, the nurse, and the home. 


First of all, use Camphenol for wash- 
ing floors and woodwork. Pour a little 
into your mopping water. It will root 
out the dirt you cannot see. It will 
destroy germs, odors, mold and disease- 
breeding agents. 


Purify your dark rooms with Lister’s 
Improved Fumigator. It reaches 
crevices you cannot clean—removing all 
vermin. If you are going to move, 
fumigate your new home. Easy to 
operate —just light a match. Abso- 
lutely safe. 


Synol Soap is another real aid. Cleans 


iteenioe 


Should Use These 
Hygienic Safeguards 
in the Home During 


Spring Cleaning 


and disinfects furniture, rugs, and walls. 
Your personal safeguard in_ washing 
hands and body after the day’s work is 
over. Red Cross Gauze is of great 
service in dusting bric-a-brac and highly 


polished surfaces. Quickly absorbs the 


dust. 


For the sake of health—the family’s 
and your own—-we urge you to use these 
hygienic spring-cleaning aids. You may 
not fully realize their importance, but 
your physician does. When next you 
visit your druggist—and his service de- 
serves your increased patronage—ask for 
Camphenol, Synol Soap, Lister’s Im- 
proved Fumigator,and Red Cross Gauze. 
The sanitary conditions they promote 
are worth many times their moderate 
cost. 


Look for this dis- 
play at your drug- 
gist’s. It will be 
your guide to a 
store where intel- 
ligent service is the 
keynote — where 
quality goods are 
sold. 





§ New Brunswick § New Jersey, U.S.A. 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, Gauze, Absorbent Cotton, 
Bandages, Toilet and Baby Powder, Medicated Soaps, Plas- 


ters, First-Aid Supplies, Synol Soap, Lister’s Fumigator, 


and other Red Cross products for use in hospital and home. 
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What the Fireman Knows About Metal Lath 


The fireman knows that: partitions and walls backed with Metal Lath 
will check and confine any blaze effectively—and that the control 
is automatic—absolute. There is lasting safety in building with 


METAL LATH 


‘Because “Metal Lasts 


Associated with this safety is the re- 
duction of fire hazard, to say nothing 
of the added peace-of-mind which Met- 
al Lath construction brings. 


Not forgetting also that Metal Lath con- 
struction is permanent, while insuring 
a likewise permanent beauty of walls 
and ceilings by preventing sagging, 
cracking, and falling plaster, and the 


host of other troubles that come with. 


antiquated lath. 
Walls and ‘ceilings backed with Metal 


Lath are forever rigid and even. They 
are ready for the decorator the moment 
the plasterisdry. Onan actual money- 
saving basis they repay many times 
over their small added cost. 


Helpful Book—Free 


Let us send you, with our compliments, 
a helpful booklet, ‘‘Home Building for 
Permanence and Safety.’’ Write for it 
today whether you are contemplating 
building anew or adding new life and 
beauty tosome present wooden structure. 





ASSOCIATED METAL LATH MANUFACTURERS 


Edison Building 


THE BERGER MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, Canton, Ohio 

THE BOSTWICK STEEL LATH 
COMPANY, Niles, Obio 

THE CONSOLIDATED EX- 
PANDED METAL COMPANIES, 
Braddock, Pa. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING 

* “COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 

MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING 
- « COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Chicago, Iil. NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED 


METAL COMPANY, Old Colony 
Bidg., Chicago 
PENN METAL COMPANY, 65 
Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
SYKES METAL LATH & ROOF- 
ING COMPANY, Niles, Obio 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, 
Youngstown, Obio 
YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL 
COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 
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our national pride «and .our desire to 
complete the: job we. undertook when we 
entered the war. Says the Cordele (Ga.) 
Dispatch: ‘‘We believe we must become a 
member in order to make the. victory 
complete. The League will do for us 
morally what our foree and arms have 
done in the war—insure free governments.” 
“Victory would be a mockery without a 
League of Nations,” writes the editor of 
the Williamson (W. Va.) News. ‘‘ Human- 
ity would lose what my two sons fought to 
maintain and what every other American 
father’s son suffered in France for—the 
greater liberty of the world.”” The Cam- 
bridge (Ohio) Jeffersonian that 
“to reject this proposition is to repudiate 
the blood-sacrifice of our boys,” and the 
Fremont (Neb.) Tribune contends that 
‘Our duty performed in helping to defeat 
Germany will not have been fully done 
until we have made an effort to devise a 
method of establishing a permanent peace,” 
while the Quiney (Mass.) Telegram de- 
clares, ‘“‘Permanent peace was our goal 
in the Great War. Unless this is secured, 
we have been defeated. The establish- 
ment of the League is America’s prize of 
war.” The Frederick (Okla.) Leader 
says, “‘For the United States to refuse to 
enter the League of Nations would be for 
it to desert the less powerful nations of 
Europe in a critical period, to refuse to 
finish the task which it has undertaken, 
to make of little avail the life and treasure 
it has expended, and to make necessary the 
maintenance of an immense army and a 
navy larger than those of the European 
countries combined.”” The Owensboro 
(Ky.) Inquirer believes heartily in the 
League as “‘it appears to us to be the cul- 
minating triumph of the war for the free- 
dom of mankind.” The Menasha (Wis.) 
Record thinks it a practical necessity: 
“Why quarrel and quibble about hurrying 
a peace pact with an enemy that con- 
siders treaties no more than scraps of 
paper, until the League of Nations makes 
action safe?” 


feels 


TO SAVE OUR GOOD NAME 
Then, too, a paper here and there in- 
quires anxiously what the world at large 
will think of us if we repudiate the League 
of Nations. ‘The United States can not 
afford to iose the prestige gained in the 
war,” says the Denny Hlas, a Slovak 
journal in Cleveland. The New Orleans 
Bee (L’ Abeille de Nouvelle Orléans) employs 
the same logic, declaring, ‘‘Unless the 
United States joins the League of Nations 
and lends its fathering influence to so im- 
portant a movement, it will fall far short 
of its solemn duty toward humanity and 
jiead other nations to believe that our 
profest ideals of national and international 
government are a hollow mockery. We 
believe it would be the most stupendous 
error in all history for our nation not to 
be a party to the League. The world 
demands it.” The editor of the Pratt 
(Kan.) Tribune asserts; “In my opinion, 








for this nation to refuse to join the League 
of Nations would be traitorous to our 
Allies and to the people of the new nations 
who are endeavoring to follow our lead and 
are looking to us for comfort and help. It 
would be a disgrace to our civilization that 
would never be effaced.” The Mononga- 
hela (Pa.) Independent believes that, 
“unless we join we shall have the enmity 
of the world.” 


IF WE DON’T JOIN 

“If the opposition would stop yelling 
‘What if we do?’ long enough to consider 
a moment ‘What if we don’t?’ it would 
be all over,” says the Muskegon. (Mich.) 
Chronicle. The Newark (N. Y.) Ledger 
declares, ‘‘It is a choice of alternatives— 
an open league of all nations or secret 
alliances of some of the nations.’”’ The La 
Crosse (Wis.) Tribune and Leader-Press is 
of the. opinion that ‘‘to eliminate our- 
selves from the control of world-conditions 
would be to disfranchise ourselves in rela- 
tion to movements that inevitably must 
vitally affect our future national well- 
being,’”’ and the Lincoln (Ill.) Courier- 
Journal announces, ‘“‘we do not relish a 
League of Nations that would leave the 
United States and Germany the two 
nations on the outside looking in,’’ while 
it seems to the Evanstown (Ill.) News- 
Index that there is ‘‘nothing for us to do 
but join if the other Powers do.”’ 

Among the papers that consider the 
League—or at all events a League—to be 
not only desirable but indispensable, many 
announce their convictions with enthusias- 
tic eandor. The Mandan (N. D.) Pioneer 
calls it ‘‘ just as essential as our district and 
Federal courts,” and the Danville (IIl.) 
Press thinks it the ‘‘only way to make the 
world safe for democracy,” and the Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Post sees in the project our 
“only against another devastating 
war.”” ‘“‘Competitive armaments,” says 
the Middletown (N. Y.) Times-Press, 
“have been tried and have failed,’ while 
the Salt Lake (Utah) Telegram reminds 
us that ‘“‘we have tried treaties and sought 
to stabilize by a balance-of-power arrange- 
ment. They have brought war.” The 
Marion (Ohio) Tribune says that in join- 
ing we have ‘‘everything to gain, nothing 
to lose.” If there are difficulties in the 
way, the Henderson (Ky.) Gleaner re- 
fuses to believe them insuperable, for “‘we 
have had a League of Nations for some 
nineteen months.” 


ALTERNATIVE PROJECTS 
Several papers hostile to the League, but 
friendly toward a League, offer alterna- 
tives to the plan proposed. Says the New 
York Tribune: “‘The best hope for securing 
permanent peace seems to be in per- 
petuating the coalition of free nations now 
existing, whose combined power has sub- 
dued one evil-doer and will be able to 
subdue others if there are close union and a 
will to act justly.” The Tarrytown (N. Y.) 
News finds that ‘‘the strongest sentiment 


hope 
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“Styles for Every 


Room in the House” 
Tet 2 gegen which 


you wish to express in 

our home decorations can 

e had by asking your dec- 
orator to use 


ANITAC 


Made on cloth with a sur- 
face of durable oil colors 
that do not fade, crack or 
peel. 

Dull finished, plain tints 
and beautiful patterns in 
colors to match your home 
furnishings. Try it on a 
room or two this Spring. 
Look on the back of the 
goods for the Sanitas trade- 
mark, 


Write for Booklet 
and Samples 
and add the fi 
SANITAS MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


Dept. 16 
320 Broadway, New York 

























RECORDS 
which Require 


ABSOLUTE 
PERMANENCY 







Wane 

SANFORD: SANFORD’S 

MSSM Bleck Writing 
— 






SVITILY 
eee SANFORD’S 


Fountain Pen Ink 
Sold Everywhere 
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Te NILDERNESS 





Explosives may be highly constructive. Their 
energy needs only direction. They can be made 
to economize man’s labor. They can be made 
to save time and money. Witness the part ex- 
plosives have taken in transforming the wilder- 
ness from a fruitless condition into flourishing 
communities. Powder has made progress easy 
for the pioneer. 

In road building, excavating, stumping, ditching 
—as well as quarrying and mining—ATLAS 
Explosives are man’s efficient allies. 


Out of long experience ATLAS Engineers have 
devised special formulz to meet the peculiar con- 
ditions and requirements of every blasting purpose. 


Our Service Division will gladly aid you in select- 
ing the right explosive to give you the best results 
for your particular needs. This service is free 
to any one. 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Branch Offices: Allentown, Pa.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston; Chicago; Des 
Moines, Ia.: Houghton, Mich. ; Joplin, Mo.; Kansas City y; Knoxville 

McAlester, Okla. ; Memphis ; Nashville ; New Orleans ; New York ; Philadelphia ; 
Pittsburg, Kans.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pottsville, Pa.; ‘St. Louis ; Wilk: Ikes- Barre. 


A Proper Explosive for Every Blasting Reuivenes 














































There were Sei casnde ‘a France! 











FFICERS and men of the A. E. F. in France 

a QO will always remember the Trailmobile kindly 
for it served them in many ways. 

Thousands They ate from field kitchens mounted on standard 

in Use Trailmobile chassis; Trailmobile ambulances attend- 






SIZES ed them; anti-aircraft guns mounted on Trailmobiles 









ro 250 Ibe. protected them; Trailmobiles brought up needed 

1°500 Ibs. ammunition and supplies. The Ordnance Depart- 

2,000 Ibs. ment, Signal Corps, Red Cross, Motor Transport and 

3,000 Ibs. many other branches of the service found them indis- 
ot pensable. Together they used thousands of them. 

10,000 Ibs. Thousands of Trailmobiles are also used in hundreds of 

civilian businesses, They double the capacity of a truck; double 

the work the driver does with no more effort; add only about 

eee 1 000Ibs.| 10 per cent to the operating cost. They are built like a truck 






to carry truck loads at truck speeds. 








Write for booklet 
“Economy in Hauling” 















The Trailmobile Co. 
517-537 E. Fifth Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Contegstese to the U. Ss. 


Government 


The Trailmobile Proposition 
is as attractive to the dealer 
as to the user. ““rrailmobile 
dealers are doi 
growing, profitable business. 


Good roads pon gnenemed by reduc- 
ing thotend enmnied 4 wheel, 






























here is for an alliance with Japan, France, 
England, and Italy. The people believe — 
that the nations that won the war to save 
civilization can be trusted to keep the 
world at peace and give all nations a 
square deal.”” The Norwalk (Ohio) Reflec- 
tor-Herald is like minded, except that its 
proposed alliance excludes Japan. The 
Lawrence (Kan.) Journal-World insists, 
“Tf there must be a League of Nations, and 
if national individuality must be supprest, 
let it be by an American League for 


‘ American nations and a European League 


for European nations. In no controversy 
has interference by outsiders been satis- 
factory to all parties. If the aggrieved 
parties form a union against the arbiter, 
the arbiter is the sufferer. That, I foresee, 
is the future of the United States in a 
League of Nations.” 

The Westerly (R. I.) Sun believes that 
“President Butler’s idea of dividing the 
League into possibly three sections—one 
for Americans, one for Europeans, one for 
Orientals —is worth considering.’”’ The 
Verde Copper News, published at Jerome, 
Ariz., says: ‘‘The United States must not 
go into any League that will take from 
her the power to exclude Asiatics. This 
country should be made responsible for 
maintaining peace in the western hem- 
isphere and not dragged into purely 
European quarrels unless it is evident, as it 
was in 1917, that they are liable to affect 
the peace of the whole world. In other 
words, a sort of dual league is our idea.” 
The Russky Solos (New York City) tells 
us that the League eventually established 
‘*must include all nations and also Russia.”’ 


“TRY It” 


The editor of the Lincoln (Ill.) Star, © 
who describes his paper as “‘independent 
as a hog on ice,” considers the League “a 
chance, perhaps, but one worth taking.’ 
“Tf we give this an honest trial for a few 
years,” says the Siar’s namesake at 
Rockford, Ill., ‘‘we will be wondering 
why anybody ever objected to it, as we 
now feel toward the Federal Reserve Bank 
Law, good roads, and other blessings that 
were delayed by particularists and bone- 
heads.” “It is a great step forward,’ 
observes the Cambridge (Ohio) Jeffersonian; 
“its constitution may not be perfect— 
neither is that of the United States.” 

Out of 1,377 newspapers only one, the 
Dziennik dla Wszystaich (Polish, Buffalo, 
N. Y.) refers even remotely to the collapse 
of former leagues. ‘‘Personally,’’ writes 
the editor, ‘‘I am very skeptical as to the 
possible outcome, as such things have been 
repeatedly tried and have failed. Yet this 
is no reason why the nations should not try 
it over and over again until a final solution 
is found.” ‘The start toward permanent 
peace must be made somewhere,”’ ob- 
serves the Ventura (Cal.) Post. ‘‘Only by 
repeated trials and failures will a League 
of Nations probably be established, but 
this is the time to begin.” 
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URPOSE 


NINTERRUPTED 


and economical 
performance are the 
direct results of high 
standards of manu- 
facture and concentra- 
tion upon one product 
for many years. 


“USERS KNOW” 


The Garford Motor Truck Company 
Lima, Ohio 
Motor Trucks of all capacities 
Distributors and Service Stations in all Principal Cities 


Vi my’ vy ha sed the 

r fo r the mane st of — ce, 

Bu ld. now the homes, churches, 

Listes: schools, poe and other things 
SAR a co the war slop ped 

s er U~. - DE PT. OF LABOR 

. B. Wilson, Secy. 
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Double the 


Convenience 


z of your 


Kilectricit 







See es a 
os) 2 hs 


Make your single sockets double workers! To 
et two uses at once from an electric light socket 
is often a geste cead TT dk aconvenience. The 









fits any single socket. Turns it into two instantly. 


With it, you can use any appliance by day without the in- 
convenience of removing the light—and by night with the 
added advantage of light. Millions now in use. Descriptive 
folder free on request. 

Every Wired Home Needs Three or More 
Also Handy for Factories, Offices, Garages, Stores, Etc. 


At Your Dealer's 


325350 


Made only by 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Benjamin No. 2450 Shade Holder makes it easy to use 
any shade with your Benjamin Two-Way Plug. Price 15c. 


Benjamin No. 903 Swivel Attachment Plug 
screws into any electric socket without 
twisting the cord. 


BEN/AM! 


Makers of Thinés More Useful 
























































SCIENCE, AND INVENTION 
\ e Continued 











WAR AND RAIN 


HAT explosions bring on rain is itself 

an exploded theory. This seems to be 
the conclusion of all who have examined 
the facts. And yet, war-years have always 
been years of rain, we are told by a con- 
tributor to La Nature (Paris). What 
absolves artillery-fire from any responsi- 
bility in the matter is the fact that these 
rainy war-years date from long before the 
invention of gunpowder. Arrows and 
spears can scarcely be found guilty, and the 
chances are that if the connection between 
battles and rain is anything more than co- 
incidenee, it depends on some law that yet 
remains undiscovered. Writes the author: 


“Should. we write ‘The Fable of the 
Cannon arid the Rain,’ or is it proper to 
treat of the subject again int a scientific 
review? During more than four years of 
war, the papers have discust gravely at 
intervals the influence of gun-fire on 
atmospheric precipitation. . / . Some of 
our igreat offensives,, we may. remember, 
were followed liy-a rainy, period that inter- 
fered considerably with our following up a 
sueeess, when it did not “prevent entirely. 
Even before the war, experiments were 
carried on in various places to assist the 
formation .of clouds and rain, either by 
firing ¢aknon or by causing the explesion 


of charges ‘carried ‘into the.air-by -balloons. | 


Does a discharge, then, distarb atmospheric 
strata sufficiently to bring. about the con- 
densation of moisture? ; 

“On this point th¢ adversaries of this 
theory note: that the éxperiments before 
the war have never been conclusive, and 
that firing has never brought on rain except 
in meteorologic conditions such that the 
downpour’would have taken place, cannon 
or no cannon. 


“Sir Napier Shaw, director of the 
Meteorological. Office at London, -even 


declared during the war that the “most 
terrible cannonades* at the. front had 
about as much effect on rainfall as ‘a sprat 
would in stopping up the mouth of the 
Thames.’ According to him, the energy due 
to a bombardment is insignificant, even 
infinitesimal, compared with that of the 
smallest shower of rain. A downpour of 
thirty minutes falling on a_surface of a 
square mile to.a depth of one-tenth inch 
would set free ten million horse-power 
merely in the heat freed by the condensa- 
tion of this water. 

“In France; the official meteorologists 
have also denied any connection between 
rain and gun-fire. It may be added that 
the floods that threatened almost as much 
damage as. those of 1910, coming just after 
the armistice, hardly supported: our con- 
viction of the influence of battles on rainfall. 

‘“‘And nevertheless, it must. also be 
recognized that in the first place, through- 
out history, from the most ancient wars, 
people have always believed that abnormal 
rain. followed great battles, even before 
the invention of artillery. 

‘“‘Now it’ is-not doubtful that rain has 
been moré’abundant than usual during 
these four-years of war. The figures pub- 
lished. by the Meteorological Office in 
London prove this, as they indicate an 
inerease of about 25 per cent. During the 


last five months of 1914 the total rainfall 








around London exceeded an average of 
three inches.’ It is‘ true that September 
and October; months of great battles, were 
not rainy, and that the contrary was true 
in December, when the front was inactive. 
The years 1915 and 1916 were in the group 
of wet years when the precipitation ex- 
ceeded the average by 20 per éent.; but 
1917 was only 6 per cent. in excess, altho 
the artillery-fire had then developed to a 
hitherto unknown degree. Finally, the 
last offensive, despite its orgies of gun- 
fire, took place in fine weather, while since 
the armistice it has rained steadily. 

“It seems difficult, then, to say that 
gun-fire brings on rain, altho the special 
rainfall of war-years, much greater than 
the average, remains to be explained. It 
is true that 1910, a year of peace, was also 
rainy! Probably we have here a meteoro- 
logical law still unknown, with which 
artillery has nothing to do.” P 





HORSE SENSE IN EATING 


HAT is “horse sense,’ and do horses 

possess it? -Well, for one thing, 
says a- writer in Good Health (Battle 
Creek, Mich., Marcli), horses know what. to 
eat and what to let alone, which is knowl- 
edge shared with their equine friends by 
very few indeed. The. writer 
cites some cases where men seem _to have 
had it. The: first it the 
January number of The American Magazine 
from a~sketch of Capt. Robert Dollar. 
When a young man Captain Dollar was 


humans 


quotes from 


foreman of a lumber-camp, where he had 


to serve as medical man as well as boss, | 


and set broken legs, dress wounds, pull terry 


teeth, and among numerous other things 
“night blindness,” a peculiar 
the victim 
night, being unable to see at all except in 
bright daylight. This cured 
by making the patient eat cheese or drink 
We read: 


prescribe for 


disease in which is blind at 


disease he 


milk freely for a week. 


“At that time the cause of this peculiar 
malady was not known. It is now known 
that the lack of the fat-soluble vitamin 
will produce this sort of blindness. The 
diet of the lumbermen consisted exclusively 
of fat salt pork, flour, and peas. None of 
these foods contain the precious fat- 
soluble vitamin which is found in abun- 
dance in milk, cream, cheese, butter, and 
in green leaves, such as cabbage, lettuce, 
spinach, and greens of all kinds, and is, of 
course, present in the grass and herbage 
from which the cow derives the vitamins 
which she gives us in milk and other dairy 
products. 

** All of these facts were unknown forty 
years ago when Captain Dollar was boss 
of a lumber-camp, and are not very 
generally known now, altho everybodys 
ought to be familiar with them. How, 
then, did the Captain come. to feed his 
blind workmen the very thing which above 
all others could give quick relief? It was 
simply his native ‘horse sense.’ At that 
time it was supposed the trouble was due 
to a: monotonous. diet. - We have learned 
better now. 
absence of fat-soluble vitamins. The diet 
might have been changed in forty ways 
without the slightest benefit, provided the 
fat-soluble vitamins had not been supplied. 
A horse or a pig, left to itself; would have 
had better sense ‘than to adopt such a 
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It was not monotony, but the- 





“Hello, Huck!” 





ECALL that golden day when you 
first read “Huckleberry Finn” ? 
How your mother said, “For goodness 


sake, stop laughing aloud over that 
book. You sound so silly.” But you 
couldn’t stop laughing. 


Foie when you read “Huckleberry Finn” 
you will not laugh so much. You will chuckle 
often, but you will also want to weep. The 
deep humanity of it—the pathos, that you 
never saw, as a boy, will appeal to you now. 
You were too busy laughing to notice the 
limpid purity of the master’s style. 


MARK TWAIN 


25 VOLUMES: Novels—Boys’ Stories 
Humor—Essays—Travel—History 


When Mark- Twain first wrote “Huckle- 
berry Finn” this. land was swept with a gale 
of laughter. ~- When «he wrote “Innocents 
Abroad” even Europe laughed at itself: 


But one day there appeared a new book 
from his pen, so spiritual, so true, so lofty, 
that those who did not know him well were 
amazed. “Joan of Arc’”’ was the work of a 
poet—a historian—a seer. Mark Twain was 
His was not the light laughter 
of a moment’s fun, but the whimsical humor 
that made the tragedy of human life more 
bearable. 


Low Price Sale Must Stop 


Mark Twain wanted every‘one in 
America to own a set of his books. 
So one of the last things he asked 
was that we make a set at so low a 
price that every one might own it. 
He said: “‘Don't make fine editions, 
Don't make editions to se!l for $200 
and $300 and $1,000. Make good 
books, books good to look at and 
easy to read, and make their price 
low."" So we have made this set. 
And up to now we have been able to 
sell it at this low price. Rising costs 
make it impossible to continue the 
sale of Mark Twain at a low price. 
New editions will cost very much 
more than this Author's Nationa! 
Edition. But now the price must 
goup. You must act at once. You 
must sign and mail the coupon now. 
If you want a set at a popular price, 
do not delay. This edition will soon 
be withdrawn, and then you will 
pay considerably more for your 
Mark Twain. 


The last of the edition.is in sight. 
There will never again be a set of 
Mark Twain at the present, price 
Now is your opportunity to save 
money. Now is the. time to send 
the coupon to get your Mark Twain. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





Established1817 
ee ee 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
75 Franklin Square 
Send me, all charges prepaid, a set of Mark ‘Twain's 
works in twenty-five volumes, illustrated, bound in hand- | 
some green cloth, stamped in gold, with trimmed edges. I 
If not satisfactory, I will return them at your expense. 
Otherwise I will send you $2.00 within five days and : 
I 
I 


New York ! 


$2.00 a month for r5‘months. For cash deduct 8°; from 


I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

| $2.0 
| remittance. 
I 

| 

| 

I 

! 

J 


BD vs cccdstdsh evar seged socedececcesscoceosepeee j 
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Occupation ... .. “ined si ll oo | 
4 

z autif half leather edition, ¢ above terms to 

For our ett eltiva 6 days and $4.00 « mo. feria mos. | 
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‘The New Industry— 


Motor- Truck Express 


“Ship by Truck” Is a Live Issue for Every Shipper 


By Harvey S. Firestone, President Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


here are today in active operation 

‘several thousand truck-transpor- 
tation-companies. From every large 
distributing center, and many small 
ones, these arteries of express truck- 
ing reach out, relieving—even revo- 
lutionizing—the older methods of 
moving freight. 


Already the tendency is. toward 
organizations of financial . stability 
and high efficiency of operation. 


When you entrust a shipment to one 
of these forwarders by truck, you have 
ample assurance of punctual delivery. 


These companies are dispatching 
their trucks on regular schedules over 
carefully. planned routes. In addi- 
tion to prompt shipment they afford 
you extra precautions and special 
care in the handling of your goods. 


The transport company’s truck backs 
up to your shipping platform. Your 
consignment is loaded and receipt 
given. The truck rolls out; is shortly 
moving on its sure, rapid, uninter- 
rupted course to its destination. 


Upon its arrival, the truck goes 
directly to the receiving platform of 
the consignee. 


Your goods are handled only two or 
three times. Breakage is reduced to 
the minimum. 


By way of contrast, ask your traffic 
man to outline to you the course of 


an ordinary freight shipment from 
your plant to a customer. 


Learn from him the delays and re- 
handling of such a-shipment. Look 
into the complications.of transfer and 
re-distribution in belt road collections, 
freight houses, junction points. The 
ordinary freight shipment undergoes 
from six to eight handlings, with 
consequent delay and damage and 
labor expense. 


You probably know these conditions. 
Correct them. The remedy is.at hand. 


“Ship by Truck.” 


Get in touch with your local Cham- 
ber of Commerce or Return Loads 
Bureau. Obtain at once the complete 
schedules of the truck-transportation 
companies serving your city. You’ll 
discover that short and medium dis- 
tance freight transportation is being 
revolutionized through the idea 
“Ship by Truck.” 


You’ll see how the railroads are being 
freed from the complications of short- 
haul freight and less than carload-lot 
shipments. You’ll see that rail chan- 
nels are being cleared for their heavy 
responsibility of through freights. 


“Ship by Truck.” 


Every box and case loaded on a truck 
is not only a matter of better service 
for you and for your customer, but a 
contribution to our national welfare. 


“Ship by Truck.” 
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The fact is -- 


Over half the truck Tonnage 
of America is carried on 


Firestone 
TIRES 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 











bill of fare. But we are away behind 
horses; pigs, and monkeys in dietetics. 

‘Another interesting incident illustrat- 
ing ‘horse sense’ in a human was related 
to the writer by a wealthy Westerner, a 
man eighty years of age, who in his youth 
had been a pioneer among the gold-seekers 
of the Pacific coast.and was at one time 
unexpectedly shut in the mountains by a 
sudden snowfall, with no hope of deliver- 
anee for three months. The only food, 
after a few days, was corn-meal. In a 
few weeks, scurvy began to appear, and 
most of the company died of it. The 
narrator escaped by eating grass, which 
he obtained by tunneling under fourteen 
feet of snow, a suggestion which he ob- 
tained from the mules, who saved their lives 
in this way. ‘Horse sense’ led the observing 
youth to follow the example of the mules. 
The vitamins of the handful of grass which 
he gathered and ate daily saved his life. 

“The stable-fed horse shows his intuitive 
sense when he is turned loose, and instantly 
turns to cropping the green grass at his 
feet, which he knows he needs, altho he is 
not, acquainted with vitamins. ..... . 

“Stefanssop tells of the value of the 
-seal’s liver to the Eskimo and the ex- 
plorer, the raw, frozen liver being found a 
specific for scurvy. This agrees with the 
recent findings of science, which reveal 
the fact that in animals the liver and 
kidneys are well stocked with vitamins, 
whereas the muscles and other tissues of 
the animal contain but little of this subtle 
element, which seems to have its origin 
exclusively in plants. 

“In this observation of Stefansson’s may 
be found an éxplanation of the popular 
faith in cod-liver oil, which differs from 
most animal fats in its store of vitamins 
derived from the liver of the cod. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that milk 
and cream and other dairy products are 
not only equally rich in vitamins, but much 
more easily accessible, as well as vastly 
more agreeable to the palate. 

“The same ‘horse sense’ or instinctive 
guidance leads the Laplander during the 
long winter, when vegetable foods are in- 
aecessible, to remove from the stomach 
of the reindeer the half-digested moss 
which it always contains, and to convey 
the strange morsel to his own stomach, 
which he does with great gusto, esteeming 
it a rare delicacy. 

“*Mr. George Kennan, the noted-traveler, 
who spent a winter among the Lapps and 


Eskimos, told the writer that half-digested | 


reindeer moss is really not so bad as one 


might expect, as he proved by tasting it | 


made into a sort of soup. He got the 
impression that it was used to relieve 
constipation. 

‘‘Many millions of men and women, 
rich as well as poor, in Russia and eastern 
Germany and -Galicia, are prompted by 
this same ‘horse sense’ to seek in sauer- 
kraut a generous supply of vitamins, for 
thé lack of which they would otherwise 
suffer during the long cold winters when 
green stuffs are scarce or wholly inaccessible. 
At\a dinner-party given in Petrograd some 
years ago by one of the leading physicians 
of Russia, at which the writer was present, 
sauerkraut soup was a prominent feature 
of the menu. 

“So we still have a trace of ‘horse sense’ 
left in our degenerated human nature, but 
we don’t -use it as-much as we should. 
Give your ‘horse sense’ a chance.” 








THE SPICE OF LIFE 





Explaining a Phenomenon.—“ This re- 
port that. Germans are hissing soldiers is 
something astonishing.”’ 

“It is,” replied Miss Cayenne. “ Evi- 
dently the goose-step has gone to their 
heads.” — Washington Star. 





Read This to Him.—Mrs. A.—“ Does 
your husband consider you a necessity or a 
luxury?” 

Mrs. B.—" It deBends, my dear, on 
whether I am cooking his dinner or asking 
for a new dress.’’—Boston Transcript. 





A Spring Romance.—‘ Dearest, I or- 
dered to be sent home to-day a most 
beautiful hat for only ten guineas. It’s 
a perfect love !” 

““My darling, your love will be re- 
turned.”—London Saturday Journal. 





Floating Stock.—SmitHson—‘“ Do you 
know that Noah was the greatest financier 
that ever lived?” 

Disps—“ How do you make that ou 

SmirHson—“ Well, he was able to float 
a company when the whole world was in 
liquidation.”—London Tit-Bits. 





Try, Try Again.—‘‘ Has your wife a 
sense of humor? ” 

**T don’t think so,”’ replied Mr. Pynhed. 
“T have told. her the same joke over and 
over and I don’t believe she has laughed at 
it more than’ twice in her whole life.”— 
Washington Star. 





Giving Her a Tip.—‘ Bridget, I don’t 
want you to have so much company. 
Why, you have more callers in a day than 
I have in a week.” 

“Well, mum, perhaps if you’d try to 
be a little more agreeable, you’d have 
as many friends as I have.’”’—Boston 
Transcript. 





The Lesser Evil.—‘‘ Why didn’t you 
stop when I signaled you?’ inquired the 
officer. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Chuggins, “ it 
had taken me two hours to get this old 
flivver started, and it seemed a shame to 
stop her merely to avoid a little thing like 
being arrested.’’—Washington Star. 





The Important Point.—DuissatTisFiep 
HovusEHOLDER— Do you mean to say 
that this meter measures the amount of gas 
we burn?” 

Gas CoLitector—“ I will enter into no 
eontroversy, sir; but I may say that the 
meter measures the amount of gas you 
will have to pay for.’—London Tit-Bits. 





Black and Green.—<An old colored man 
was burning dead grass when a “‘ wise guy” 
stopt and said: ‘ You’re foolish to do 
that, Uncle Eb; it will make the meadow 
as black as you are.” 

“Don’t worry ’bout dat, sah,” responded 
Unele Eb. ‘“‘ Dat grass will grow out an’ 
be as green as you is.”"—Boston Transcript. 





An Instrument of Precision.—Disss— 
“ Do you believe that there is really some- 
thing which can invariably tell when a man 
is lying?’’ 

Hices—“ T know it.” 

Disss—“‘ Ah! Perhaps you have seen 
one of the instruments?” 
Hiees—* Seen one? 

—London Tit-Bits. 


I married one!’ 


 - 





Like the Preacher.—‘‘ You say your 
laundry woman reminds you of a good 
preacher? ” 

“Yes; she’s always bringing things 
home to me that I never saw before.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 





He Would Prefer It Stayed.— Suiror— 
“ Sir, I ask for your daughter Imogen’s 
hand.” 

Her Fatuer—“ Certainly, my boy, 
eertainly—take the one that’s always in 
my pocket !’—The Passing Show. 





Breaking the Noose.—THEe WaRrDER 
“You're in luck, Serippen! There’s a 


- reprieve for you come along from the 


Home Office.” 

Tue Convictep ONE (rising to the oc- 
easion)—*“‘ Ha! No noose is good noose !”’ 
—London Mail. 





A Mere Detail.—Ma—‘“ No, Gladys 
will not become engaged until she is 
twenty.” 

Pa—“ But, my dear woman, she may 
not get the chance when she is twenty.” 

Ma—* Well, then, she will remain 
twenty until she does.”—London Mail. 


A Brilliant Thought 


A thrifty old lady of Hull, , 
Whose intellect seemed rather dull, 
When reading at night, 
To economize light, 
Put luminous paint on her skull. 
—Punch. 





Logical Wish—On the outskirts of 
Philadelphia is an admirable stock farm. 
One day last summer some poor children 
were, permitted to go over this farm, and 
when their inspection was done, to-each of 
them was given a glass of milk. . The milk 
was excellent. 

“Well; boys, how do you like it?’’ the 
farmer said, when they had drained -their 
glasses. 

“ Fine,”’ said one little fellow.. Then 
after a pause, he added, “ I wisht our milk- 
man kept a cow.”’—Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 


Shipping Over. 


I was just a man-o’-war’s man 
With a billet for my “ hay,” 
And I grabbed a rag and bucket 

Every day at reveille. 


I haven’t got no evenin’ clothes 
Besides this well-brushed blue; 
I haven’t got a Packard ear 
. To please a girl like you. 


I’m pretty tired of sailin’ 
Since I’ve seen the lights up north, 
And hung around for weary weeks 
With ‘“ Limies ’’* in the Forth. 


I’ve had leave in London, 
Seen a bit of Cuba, too; 

But I’m pretty glad I’m comin’ home, 
To civil life and you. 


I was just a man-o’-war’s man, 

And I’m glad my cruise is through; 
But if you'll be a skipper, 

I’ll ship over as the crew. 


—The Arklight (published every Saturday 
on board the United States ship 
Arkansas.) 


*English sailors, so called from their ration of 
lime-juice, to prevent scurvy. 
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What BOSTON 
thinks of Republic Trucks 


Rough cobble stone pavements in many sections of Boston, sternly test 


the stamina of a motor truck. 


Republic Trucks have shown such strikingly dependable performance under these 
trying conditions that Boston business men have been quick to sense their supe- 


riority. 


In the last year more Republic Trucks have been sold in Boston than any 


other make. The reason is shown in such testimony as the following: 


Blodgett Ordway & Webber, largest wholesale 
dry goods jobbers in all New England, use four 
3% ton Republics. They say: “Since we installed 
Republic Trucks, our cost for trucking has been 
reduced more than half.” 


Peter Gray & Sons, auto parts manufacturers, 
say: “‘We have used our Republic Truck until the 
heavy floor of the body is worn out from hard usage 
but the truck has never yet been in a repair shop.” 


David Shehan, a hauling contractor operating 
15 trucks, bought a 3’ ton Republic some time 
ago. Based on comparative performance he re- 
cently purchased two more of the same capacity 
and now says: “I intend to standardize my entire 
fleet on Republics of this model.” 


Lawrence Duck Company say: “Our Republic 
Trucks have been a profitable investment. When 
we purchase additional trucks, they will certainly 
be Republics.” 


There is no better way to judge a truck than 
on such facts of actual performance. In Boston, 
as in other cities, where hauling conditions are 
notably severe, you will find the number of Republic 
Trucks increasing at a significant rate and users 
unanimous in their praise of Republic efficiency. 


More than 1400 Republic Service Stations back 
up Republic quality with honest, intelligent service. 


REPUBLIC MOTOR TRUCK CO., INC. 
Alma, Michigan 


The ‘‘ Yellow Chassis’’ Trucks—that serve so well 


Republic Dispatch, with Express Body and Canopy itd $1095 


Republic Special, with Express or Siake Body...... 1295 
Model 10; 1 Ton, with Express or Stake Body............... 1585 
Model 11; 1% Ton, Chassis......... ei a>t .. 1885 
Model 19; » Ton, Chassis......... 2395 
Model 20; 31% % Tan. oS bi 3450 





All prices f. 0. b. Alma, Michi igcn i 
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SOME ROSTON USERS 
REPUBLIC TRUCKS 


Webber & Co 
California Wine Co. 
Arax Grocery Co. 
8. J. Basker Shoe Co. 
Converse Rubber Co. 

H. & J. Shoe Co. 

Libby Ice Cream Co. 

Minute Tapioca Co. 

Plant Bros. & Co. 

Rueter & Co. 

John Donnelly & Sons 

Durant Co. } 
Dorchester Furniture Co. 
M. A. Wood Co. 

H. Gussman & Co. 


f International Transfer Co. 
\. Boston & Lawrence Dispatch 


oe 


ee 


\% Friend Brothers 
& Whitney Coal & Grain Co. 
\ A. G. Walton Shoe Co. 
\ Peter Gray & Sons, Inc. 
ve W.H. Norris & Son 
Blodgett, Ordway & Webber »/ 
3 Torrey, Bright & Capen 


iz Westetn Electrie Co. 
@ N. Y. State Dredging Co. 
Dean-Chase Co, 
© Standard Oil Co. . 
* General Electrie Co. 
Seamans & Cobb Co 
| Columbia Counter Co. 
: Chelsea Foundry Co. 
Chelsea Bag & Borlap Co. 4 
Arthur C, Harvey Co. > 


,. Motor Specialties Co. 
© D. Whiting & Sons 
Bond & Bond Box Co. 
, Wm. M. McDonald Co. 
+. The Bretton Wood Hotel Co. 
\y Lawrence Duck Co. 
David Shehan 













The Torbensen Interna! Gear 7 
\ Drive, used in all Republic 
Trucks, delivers 92% of th 
jmotor power to the whee 
e know of no other type 
ive that delivers as m 





Built by ‘the Largest Manufacturers of of Motor Trucks in the World 
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Satisfaction 


the Real Test of Service 


HEN the interests of the 

builder and the owner are 
mutual, as under our form of 
contract, minute specifications 
and rigid inspection become 
unnecessary ; for where implicit 
complete 
satisfaction is assured. Proof 
of this is found in Aberthaw 
Construction Service, long and 
repeatedly tested by many 
clients and never failing to meet 
every expectation in full. 

How Aberthaw Built for Ashcroft 

is the brief narrative of a case in Pabt 


confidence exists, 


Write for it. 


ABERTHAW 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON, 


cuss PATENT FIRE ARMS 
FG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





PEACE PRELIMINARIES 


March 18.—Fortifications on tlie island of 
Helgoland must be razed, according to 
a decision reached by the Supreme 
Allied War Council, reports. Paris. - 


Announcement is made at the Glose of 

- the conference between President Wil- 
son, Premier Lloyd George, and Premier 
Clemenceau that’ no ‘fmal -decisions 
have been taken, but that -there has 
been no change in the -plan which con- 
templates the completion of the peace 
treaty within the next two weeks, in- 
cluding the League of Nations, __ 


If President Wilson .does not; negotiate a 
peace treaty. satisfactory to the Senate, 
says Senator Lenroot in an address in 
Washington, Congress may pass a joint 
resolution summarily ending .the war 
with Gérmany without a treaty, leaving 
American participation in the’ League 
of Nations to future determination. 


"In reply to a request by the Committee 
on the League of Nations that: neutrals 
send in suggestions, representatives of 
the International C onference _ of. the 
League of Nations Societies, in session 
at Bern from March 6 to 12, ‘have out- 
lined twenty-six amendments to the 
League plan. 


March 19.—The firm position taken by the 
Italian delegates has brought President 
Wilson, Premier Clemenceau, and 
Premier Lloyd George to an agreement 
with the Italian demand, that the 
treaty with Austria-Hungary be drafted 
at the same time that the treaty with 
Germany is drawn up, reports Paris. 


The American delegation, according to 
several American newspaper corre- 
spondents at Paris, is prepared to aecept 
a sufficient number of amendments to 
the League of Nations covenant. to. as- 
sure its acceptance by a_ two-thirds 
majority vote in the United States 
Senate. 


Senator Lodge arid President Lowell, of 
Harvard University, debate the ques- 
tion of a League of Nations in Boston. 
Both hold that altho the present plan 
needs changes, a league is necessary. 


There is a strong feeling in political and 
diplomatic circles in: Paris, according 
to the London Daily Mirror, in favor of 
inviting the former British Premier, 
Herbert A. Asquith, to become the 
first president of the League of Nations. 


March 20.—President Wilson, Premier 
Clemenceau, and Premier Lloyd George 
are holding a series of meetings for the 
adjustment of such questions as rep- 
arations for war-losses, and the draw- 
ing of the new Franco-German frontier, 
reports Paris. 





A Japanese amendment to the covenant 
of the League of Nations, providing 
that the contracting parties | shall 
give ‘‘equal and just treatment’’ to all 
aliens within their borders who are 
nationals of the states members of 
the League, will be submitted to the 
Supreme Council, says a report from 
Paris. 


March 21.—The Italian delegation to the 
Peace Conference unanimously de- 
cides to withdraw unless Fiume is 
assigned to Italy contemporaneously 
with the conclusion of peace. 


The German Government, says a report 
from Berlin, is disinclined to send a 
special mission to Paris for a meéting 
with the Allied Peace Conference, if 
the reports are correct that the Entente 
Powers will not permit a discussion of 
the draft of the peace treaty. A mes- 
senger to Versailles to bring the draft 
of the peace treaty to Weimar weuld be 
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All You Caii‘Aisk in a Motor Car 


A Popular Reo Model In external appearance—beauty of design and grace 
—3-Passenger Roadster of contour—this 5-passenger Reo touring car fills 
the eye of the connoisseur. 








A definite percentage of the Reo 
output each season is of this popu- 


Sar type. In details of finish and appointments—quality of 
: A t versatile and useful Motor materials and painstakir 1g workmanship—in accord 
an Pante with the best traditions of this house. 


Ci ea 


So See meet. Saves YP In mechanical excellence—representative of the 

} soundest engineering principles and the ripest 
Dependable as only a Reo-made e rience 

car can be. In operation and up- xpe ° 

keep, most economical. 


mee 


; Reo quality—Reo reliability—-Reo value—is the 
prec pear nen tga sc direct result of that combination. 


tractors, collectors, salesmen—men 





engaged in every phase of modern : . ° i r 
oreteesional and industdal activity, Sturdiness combined with beauty—luxuriousness 
and whose time is valuable—find allied with Low Upkeep. 


this Reo Roadster ideally suited to 


heir needs. P 
a af Is it any wonder we never have—from the very 


So the demand for this mode! aleo, inception of this concern—been able to make enough 
is greatly in excess of the possible - . 

factory output this year as in all automobiles to supply all who wanted Reos: 
previous years. 

Tardy buyers are certain to be This season is no exception save that, if anything, 
disappointed—order now or you the proportion of demand to supply is greater 


may have to accept your second 
choice in lieu of a Reo. 


than ever. 


So the only way to be at all sure of obtaining a Reo 
for spring delivery, is to see your Reo distributor 
and place your order at once. 


Today—won’t be a minute too soon. 





Reo Motor Car Company 
Lansing, Michigan 
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Outdoor 


When youcan sleep out-of-doors per- 
fectly warm and comfortable, there is 
no need of denying yourself the health 
and vitality which comes from sleep- 
ing in pure, crisp, fresh air. 
Kenwood Sleeping Bags are de- 
signed with the health and comfort of 
the user as first consideration. They 
are made from pure, long-fibred wool, 
with a soft nap on both sides. A 










TELE 


wood Outdoor forts: Ss ahews 
describes and prices thera. it will 








Our Booklet—“OUTDOOR COMFORT”—Free 


This jetetenting: little ee about outdoor sleep’ 
pared for the aiscrimina’ It pieasenten . ia 


Dept. L KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, New a. 
Canadian Address: Kenwood Mills, Ltd., Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 


pecial flap gives double protection to 

the he chest and shoulders when it closes 
the gap, and does ‘away with the an- 
noyance of lacing, snaps and buckles. 
Leading Sporting-Goods dealers and de« 
partment stores sell Kenwood Outdoor Com- 
fort Products—sleeping bags, sitting-out 
bags, automobile ro and steamer rugs, 
ete, —distinctly jfferent in design from all 
other articles infended for the same use. 
If you-cannot get Kenwood Products at 
your dealer we will supply you by mail. 
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has been caref: 
rs, the eee ag 
the various Kenwood Prod: 
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Exceeds Expectations 





at 11886 dealers E.ROSENFELD & CO. Balto. and New York 
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SPEAK Speak and write correctly by using 
words that cr express your 
meaning. All these AND Desk-Book of 
words fully explained in a in English.” 
By Frank H. VIZETEILY. 


Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.08. WRITE 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Four Plan Books — 100 Designs 


a ~ — Cottages — Artistic Homes 


rend Nine Months Subowiaten to 

™ KEITH’S 
Magazine 
Special $2.00 Offer 
(Personal check $2.10] 

$2.50 a year. 
This home building 
magazine gives latest 
ae and - you 
miss. 


KEITH CORPORATION, 300 ABBAY BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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“Cuesta-REY 


TAMPA — since i884- 


Exclusive 
Havana Cigar 


MADE IN BOND 
U.S. GUARANTEE 


THE WHITE STAMP ON EACH BOX@= 








more suitable, according to the gov- 
ernmental view. 


In order to put the League of Nations- 


before the people, fifty Democratic 
members of the State legislature of 
Missouri announce that they will resign 
and run for reelection provided Senator 
Reed, of Missouri, who opposes the 
League, will follow their example. 


“The first result to be obtained is peace, 
and the quickest peace possible,” says 
a statement by David Lloyd George, 
the British Premier, in 7'he Excelsior. 


March 22.—The Petit Journal, of Paris, 
formerly edited by Stephen Pichon, the 
Foreign Minister, warns against fore- 
easts of the early conclusion of the 
peace preliminaries, while the Figaro 
follows P Colonel House’s statement re- 
garding the possibility of the signing 
of peace within three weeks with the 
remark, ‘‘What a beautiful dream!” 


Allied troops, following the decision of the 
Paris Conference to occupy Hungary, 
are now stationed throughout the 
greater part of the country, with the 
exception of Budapest and surrounding 
districts, for the purpose of suppressing 
Bolsheviki and restoring order, accord- 
ing to a dispatch from Vienna, which 
reached London by way of Copenhagen. 


March 23.—A proletariat dictatorship is 
declared in Hungary in answer to the 
Allies’. occupation of the country. 
According to a proclamation issued at 
Budapest, the Jorkers’, Peasants,’ 
and ~- Soldier’s- Councils, which have 
assumed control, decree the sociali- 
zation of large estates, mines, big indus- 
tries, banks, and transport — lines, 
declare complete ‘solidarity with the 
Russian Soviet Government, and offer 
to contract an armed alliance with the 
proletariat of Russia. 

Vienna dispatches reaching Pe say 


that the Budapest Government is 
about to sign a proclamation acknowl- 


edging a state of war between Hungary: 


and the Entente. 


March 24.—Altho the alarming news from 
Hungary prompts the Allied ‘premiers 
to call a special conference; -réports 
Paris, the official statement of the 
Supreme -War Council makes no ref- 
erence to Hungary. 





The Russian Bolsheviki are reported to 
be patching up their differences with the 
Ukrainians in order to get freer access 
to Hungary. According to a Zurich 
dispatch received in Paris, a Bolshevik 
army of 70,000 men has crossed the 
Dneister River into Galicia. 


The Allied War Council, says a report 
from Paris, is likely to send additional 
forces into Hungary. A Czecho-Slovak 
army, according to a dispatch from 
Vienna, is already advancing into the 
country. Simultaneously comes the 
report’ that President Masaryk of 
Czecho-Slovakia has resigned. 


Peace Conference delays and refusal to 
lift the blockade are blamed in London, 
says a report from that city, for the 
Bolshevik outbreak in Hungary. 


The German newspapers, says a dispatch 
from Berlin, are agreed that the events 
in Hungary are a “terrible warning” 
for the Entente. 


March 25.—Paris newspapers urge upon 
the Allied War Council prompt and 
vigorous measures to crush Bolshevism 
in Hungary. The situation, according 
to the Paris Journal, is as serious as 
that which confronted the Congress of 
Vienna when it heard of the escape of 
Napoleon from Elba. 


A Russian Bolshevik army, on the way 
to invade Hungary, has arrived at 
Brody, fifty miles east of Lemberg, 
says a report from Bern. 
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UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY 


Over 1300 Stores and Agencies in Over 500. Cities... General Offices, New York 












W : 
High Signs of Orlando 


S-s-s-h! Give heed with eye and ear,—and look sharp, brother, lest 
you miss it! 

See,—that signal flashed by the man with the white mustache and the 
cigar in his teeth. He’s giving you the “‘O” sign of Orlando! 


It’s the signal of the mystic order of big smokers,—the exalted sagamores 
of the witching weed,—they who posséss a great secret which they are bound 
to reveal to brother smokers. 


Follow him,—and he’ll lead you to the haunts of his fellows —the 
United Cigar Stores. He’ll give the password —‘‘Orlando’’— and vanish. 


(riando 
, SG The Sign of a Good Cigar 


In Orlando we have the secret of others say it’s the original flavor. 
an uncommonly good cigar at popu- Quality is the answer of many. All 
lar price—a secret that will reveal are right, and yet, well, try an 
itself to you the first few puffs. Some Orlando today and learn the secret 
say it’s the mildness of Orlando— _yourself. 





Orlando comes in ten sizes—6c to 15c. This enables us to use a fine 
grade of tobacco without waste— the secret of high quality at low prices. 


Orlando is sold only in United Cigar Stores—‘‘Thank you” 
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Oswald Garrison Villard, editor of The 
~> Nation (New York), reporting to the 


ee THE CENTRAL POWERS . 


March 18.—Five Spartacide speakers are 


arrested. by American military authori- 
ties in Coblenz, says a report from that 
city, while ad - workmen em- 
ployed by the army authorities to do 
street work. 


The Diet at Munich was reopened 
yesterday to the accompaniment of a 
strong military display, according to 
Munich dispatehes, © 


March 19.—The City Hall of Vienna iis 
been put up as security for food-sup- 
plies to American jobbers, says ,*a 
dispatch from Washington; the Aus- 
trians having neither money nor liquid 
assets to insure payment to the 
Americans. 


Eight German steamers of the Hamburg- 
American line, according to advices 
from Berlin, have sailed from Ham- 
burg in the current week for foodstuffs. 


The German Government, Se a delayed 
dispatch from Berlin, da March 14, 
may be forced into an alliance with the 
Russian Reds in order to fight the 
exorbitant demands of the Allies. The 
Berlin Vorwdrts, which earries_ this 
information, assails the Allies’ policy. 


March 20.—French troops have oceupied 
Mannheim and Karlsruhe, on the east 
bank of the Rhine, on account of 
Spartacide outbreaks there, according 
to the Vossische Zeitun (Berlin) 
Rheinau, five miles south of Mannheim, 
and Whinhafen have also been occupied. 


March 21.—The German Government, 
says a delayed dispatch from Berlin, 
dated M Hae 17, continues indirectly 

to prepare public opinion for the setting 
up of an officially organized Bolshevism 

+ Ries. use as a “peace bluff” against the 


is Geeminn sailors, reports Berlin, have re- 


| fu sed to.man several of the ships which 
sere, scheduled for delivery to the 
ntente nations. 


American ‘military iain have re- 
qui the- Rkiné Government, says a 
report trom: Coblenz, to deposit $600,- 
000 ‘with the Army of Occupation as a 
euaran pranif of payment for war-materials 

of in violation of the terms 
of the arinistiée, 


A Budapest dispateh says that a mob 
stormed the post-office and military 
building and destroyed monuments in 
connection with the agitation for a 
Hungarian Soviet Republic. Red Rus- 
sian troops are reported to have ar- 
rived at Tarnopol. Bolshevik groups, 
— Copenhagen, have clashed with 

ied troops which in the past few 
days have oceupied the greater part of 
Hungary. 

American military authorities; says a de- 
layed dispatch from Coblenz, dated 
March 19, are putting the ‘‘iron heel” 
on German officials in the oceupied 
districts. Herr Jansen, Burgomaster of 
Coblenz, and Herr Jurgenson, acting 
President of Coblenz, have been ar- 
rested for refusal to obey a requisition 
made by the American authorities. 
The penalty under American military 
law for this offense may be death. 


March 23.—American military police have 
a number of Coblenz agita- 
port-from that city, 


_Spartacide plot to kill the American 
‘sentries, seize the police stations, and 
occupy the 2 pram banks on the 
night of March 1 


The Nationalist Stamp reports 
Berlin, are jubilant over the determina- 


tion of the Government to make no 

coneéssions beyond President Wilson's 

original fourteen points, regardless of 
‘ what the consequences may be. 





American Commissioners and the 
British Prime Minister, Lloyd George, 
says that ‘the drift toward Bolshevism 
is rapid in Germany, and can be stayed 
only by- prompt food-relief and the 
lifting of the blockade, so that trade 
can begin again and the idle German 
factories can receive raw materials as 
fast as arrangements can be made to 
pay for them. 


March 24.—Count von Brockdorff - Ran- 
tzay, the German Foreign Minister, 
has sent) Karl Kautsky, one of the 
under-secretaries in the Foreign Minis- 
try, to Moscow, to bring about closer 
politieal and economic relations with 
the Russian Bolshevik Government, 
er a Zurich dispatch to the Paris 

atin. 


March 25.—German Austria seems to be 
affected by the Bolshevik revolution in 
Hun: , Says a report from Paris. A 
revolt which will turn the existing 
Austrian Government into a Soviet 
dictatorship is predicted for April. 


- The new. Hungarian Government at its 
‘first meeting on March 22, says a dis- 
patch from Budapest, decided to abolish 
all titles of rank, separate the church 

<and state, take over all businesses, and 
form revolutionary courts. 


The Hungarian Soviet Government has 
‘issued 3 an order instructing all soldiers 
to rejoin .their units without delay, 
says a dispatch from Budapest. 


AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA AND POLAND 


Maré h 18. Fighting has been resumed 
against the Bolsheviki along the entire 
Lithuanian front, according ~ to an 
official Lithuanian statement, which 
eredits the Lithuanian troops with a 
victorious advance south of Vilna. 


March 19.—Official reports received in 
London state that a critical turn of 
affairs exists in Odessa, the chief 
Russian port on the Black Sea. Russian 
non-Bolshevik forces near here have 
been defeated by Soviet troops, aceord- 
ing to a Russian wireless dispatch dated 
in Moscow, on March 17. A London 
report that Odessa is being evacuated 
by Allied forces is not denied. 


Greek troops have defeated the Russian 
Bolshevik forees at Kherson, north- 
east of Odessa, and advanced about 
twelve miles, according to an official 
announcement made by Greek head- 
quarters at Saloniki on March 17. 


The Bolsheviki,.on Saturday, attacked 
the town of Morjegorskaya, 130 miles 
south of Archangel, but were repulsed, 
according to a Russian official dispatch 
received in London. 


A revolution of the Mensheviki, the 
moderate element of the Russian Social 
Democratic party, against the Soviet 
Government, has broken out in Petro- 
grad, according to a German Govern- 
ment wireless dispatch received in 
London. 


March 20.—J. C. A. K. Martens, who is in 
this country awaiting the acceptance of 
his credentials as the Russian Soviet’s 
Ambassador to the United States, 
makes a plea for an immediate resump- 
tion of trade relations between the 
United States and Russia, it is re- 
ported in New York City, and promises 
that $200,000,000 in gold will be 
deposited in banks the moment the 
Russian Soviet Government is recog- 
nized by the State Department. 


Virtually all the Ukraine is now in the 
hands of the Bolsheviki, according to 
advices reachi London. . In heavy 
fighting at Nikolaief, northeast of 
Odessa, the Bolsheviki lost heavily but 
forced the French garrison to withdraw 





to Odessa by sea. Further east the 
Bolshevik are reported to have reached 
the Isthmus of Feodioas, léading to the 
Crimea. 


The German delegation at Posen, bibesing 
to accept the terms offered by the Al- 
lied nations as a basis of peace between 
Germany and Poland, has ‘left Posen 
for Berlin, says a report from that city. 


March 21.—The Allied military command 
at Odessa has issued an order announc- 
ing that the French troops there have 
been ordered to return to» France, 
according to a Russian wireless dispatch 

received in London. The dispatch 
adds that the newspapers also an- 
nounee the departure of the French 
Consul. 


The Bolsheviki have begun a new 
offensive in the ,territory between the 
Vologda Railway and the Onega River, 
says a report from Archangel. Small 
French and Russian garrisons have 
been captured. 


Ukrainian troops besieging Lemberg 
have entered that city after five 
days of hard fighting, according to 
official information issued in Warsaw. 
The resistance of the Polish reenforce- 
ments sent to the beleaguered city 
is said to have been broken by the 
Ukrainians. 


FOREIGN 


March 18.—Labor-unions of western 
Canada, meeting in conference in Cal- 
gary, have voted to sever affiliations 

i the American Federation of 
Labor and follow the I. W.-W. plan 
of organizing by industries instead of 
by crafts, says a report from Ottawa. 


Quoting an American missionary who 
has just returned from’ Kerea; a dis- 
pateh from Peking says that the strug- 
gle for independence continues through- 
out the country and that Japanese 
brutalities have included the arrest 
of an American consul and the beating 
of American women. 


March 19.—The establishment of wireless 
telephony between Ireland and Canada 
is announced by the Marconi Company 
at London. 


The State Department, says a dispatch 
from Washington, has cabled for an 
official investigation of the reported 
arrest of an American Consul and the 
beating of American women in Korea. 


March 20.—Ten thousand Koreans have 
been killed and 45,000 arrested by 
Japanese within the last two days in the 
demonstrations for Korean indepen- 
dence, according to a cablegram from 
Shanghai, which has just reached Dr. 
Syngham Rhee, representative of the 
Korean National Assembly to the 
Peace Conference, who is now in 
Philadelphia, says a dispatch from 
that city. 


The peace of Korea has been completely 
restored, according to a special tele- 
gram from Tokyo to a Japanese paper 
in San Francisco. 


Advices received in Washingtim to-day 
state that the recent disturbance in the 
French concession of Tientsin, ,China, 
was caused by an unprovoked attack on 
American soldiers by Japanese troops. 


On behalf of the British Government, 
Mr. Bonar Law has accepted a report 
granting the striking British miners 
two-thirds of their wage demands as 
well as a reduction of their hours to 
seven daily almost immediately, with 
the subsequent further reduction to six, 
says a dispatch from London. Nation- 
alization of the mines is not provided 
for, and the men are not likely to yield 
this point, according to the dispatch. 


March 21.—While the leaders are negotiat- 
ing concerning a threatened strike of 
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Grease Cups: 
Eliminated 


OULLESS BEARINGS—doing away with 
the hard-to-reach, unhandy grease cups 
—are only one evidence of the many features 
of Spacke Axles which give greater value and 
service. Every Spacke Axle is designed by 
experts to save weight—to increase power— 
to give longer life in service at less cost for up- 
keep; in fact, is the best axle for your car. 


And back of Spacke design are carefully chosen 
materials such as chrome nickel shafts and 
selected steels and workmanship based upon 
twenty years of experience in manufacturing 
high grade motors and machine parts—tHe ex- 
perience of building 200,000 axles—two great 
plants with complete equipment and facilities. 


A Spacke Axle adds enough value to your car 
to pay you to investigate it. Manufacturers 
who wish to show better quality at a reduced 
price will be interested in the proved-by-test The 1919 Spacke specification 
Spacke Axle. folder is yours for the asking. 


THE SPACKE MACHINE & TOOL CO. 


Makers of Spacke Axles,Spacke Motors_& Automotive Parts. - 
Factories & Offices ~~ ~ ~ ~ Indianapolis ~U-S-~A- 
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How Do You 
Stage Your Office? 


EN Shakespeare wanted his stage to 
represent a forest, he labeled it with a 
sign: “This Is A Forest.” That wag the best 
he could do. Consequently his players had 
to work. much harder in order to make the 
forest seem real. 


“Your office 1s your stage whereon you act 
out your business life. On that stage you 
want to \express your success. Shabby 
furnishings will not do it any better than a 
printed sign. Instead, they will throw on you 
the work of impressing customers with the 
fact that they have come to the office of a 
successful man. 


Such work is a needless burden. Let your 
office do it for you. 


Cutler Desks truly express success. They 
back you up every minute of the day. 
The moment a customer enters, your Cutler 
Desk, by its very appearance of stability, 
richness, success, will tell him that he has 
come to the office of a successful man. 

Cutler Desks are made with all the best features of 
appearance and efficiency plus an ideal. They make the 
right impression on customers and they help you get your 
work done quickly. 

Many executives choose Cutler equipment in South 
African Striped Matiogany. Others prefer desks of selected 
White Quartered Oak. 

We have a dealer near you. If you will ask for his 
name and address, we will be glad to send them to you 
together with a Cutler Catalog. 


CUTLER DESK COMPANY 
20-64 Churchill Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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the British coal-miners, says a report 
from London, the men have agreed to 
continue work from day to day until 
March 26. A spirit of compromise, it 
is reported, is beginning to appear op 
both sides. 


March 25.—Winston Spencer Churchill, 
British Secretary for War, announces 
in the House of Commons that the 
Esthonians and Lithuanians, in their 
war against the Germans and Bol- 
sheviki, have been promised British 
protection and recognition and that 
the Esthonians have been partly sup- 
plied with British arms. 


The whole of Egypt is declared to be in a 
virtual state of insurrection. The 
situation is so dangerous, says Winston 
Spencer Churchill, ‘speaking in the 
House of Commons, that British sol- 
diers on the point of demobilization 
must return and save their comrades 
from being killed. 


The Spanish Government has proclaimed 
martial law throughout Spain in order 
to deal with the general strike which 
has been proclaimed in Barcelona, says 
a report from Madrid. Forty men, it 
is reported, have been arrested for 
refusing to obey orders to return to 
work and Spanish troops have assumed 
control of the situation. 


DOMESTIC 


March 18.—Shots are fired from tenement- 
houses and many persons stoned and 
clubbed during an attempt of the 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, police to 
break up a parade of the striking 
textile workers. 


March 20.—The 369th Infantry, a New 
York colored regiment, was thrown into 
action by the commanders of the 


American Expeditionary Force , with-| 


out proper training, declarés *Col. 
William A. Hayward,’ commander. of 
the regiment, in a statement given out 
in New York City. 

Secretary of War Baker is attacked in a 
letter by Senator Chamberlain, chair. 
man of the Senate. Military: Affairs 


Committee, on the ground ‘of “blind-} 
ness to the injustices of the .court-; 


martial system,’ and a _ generally 

reactionary policy. , 

March 21.—Secretary of the Treasury 
Glass, in a statement given out in 
Chicago, states that the coming fifth 
Victory Liberty Loan will be the last 
popular loan. 


The State Department ‘has - telegraphed 
the California-Mexico Land Company, 
of Los Angeles, that the consummation 
of a sale of 800,000 acres of land in 
Lower. California to the Japanese 
Government will not be. tolerated. by 
this Government, say dispatches from 
Washington. 


March 22.—Postmaster-General Burleson 
summarily relieves Clarence H. Mackay, 
president of the Postal Telegraph & 
Cable Company, and all the other chief 
officers, owners, and directors of the 
Company from all duties in connection 
with’ Government operation of their 
system. 


Col. Raymond Robins, formerly of the 
American Red Cross in Russia, charges 
the Allied policy toward Russia with 
responsibility for the signing of the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty, and for many of 
the present internal difficulties of 
Russia. 


James L. Hughes, representing the United 
States Department of Labor, proposes 
a conference between the striking New 
York Harbor boatmen and the boat- 
owners, in order to settle matters in 
dispute. The boat-owners refused the 
offer, according to statements given 
out in New York City, saying that so 








long as the men insist that the eight- 
hour day is part of their demands, 
there can be no conference. 


March 23.—Jeremiah O’Leary is freed 
through the disagreement of the New 
York jury before which he was on trial 
on charges of conspiracy to obstruct 
the draft and interfere with the Gov- 
ernment’s conduct of the war. The 
jury, it is reported, stood eight to four 
for his acquittal. 


March 24.—Cheaper food in the near 
future is predicted by Chairman Peek 
of the Department of Commerce In- 
dustrial Board, following conferences 
with Food Administration officials in 
New York. 

Woolen-mills in the vicinity of Passaic, 
New Jersey, have resumed operations 
after a strike of more than two months, 
says a report from that city. 


Clarence H. Mackay, who was removed 
from the presidency of the Postal 
Telegraph & Cable Company by Post- 
master Burleson, issues a statement 
charging conspiracy and Governmental 
tyranny, which he promises to fight “to 
the last ditch.” 


March 25.—The greatest crowd in the 
history of New York City, estimated at 
2,000,000, lines Fifth Avenue to weleome 
home the 27th Division, formerly a 
New York National Guards Division. 


The body of Oscar Wallace, an American 
citizen who was recently kidnaped by 
Mexican bandits, has been found near 
Progreso, “Coahuila, according to ad- 
vices received by the State Department 
at Washington. 





HIGH PRICE OF JAP “HELLOES”— 
No matter how angry a Japanese telephone 
subscriber may get with the “hello” girl 
at Central there is always a balm for his 
ruffled temper in the consoling thought 
that he can sell out the “whole darn busi- 
ness”’ at a handsome profit at any time. So 
great isthe demand for installations that 
when a subscriber is willing to give up his 
telephone he disposes of it through a broker, 
for there is a regular market, the quotations 
ranging from $250 to $750 per instrument. 

Electrical development in Japan has 
been: very rapid during the past “fifteen 
years. According to the figures compiled 
by the Department of Commence of. the 
United States there are now: about 700 
central-station systems in operation’ in the 
country, 500 electric power. and light 
plants, 42 electric tramways, and 48 com- 
bined railway and lighting systems, to- 
gether with 1,609 private and 53 gov- 
ernment-owned plants. The Commerce 
report says: 


In 1915 there were 3,051,925 families 
using electric lights, and in the fall of 1917 
there were 152,000 subscribers awaiting 
the installation of telephone’ apparatus, 
some having waited for more than ten 
years. In December of that year there 
were to be some installations made from 
among the 4,000 “urgency applications,” 
but only 300 of them were made, and some 
of these not‘until the March following. 

In recent years Japan has changed from 
an exclusively importing country to ex- 
porting, and has established its own 
electrical goods industry. It is now a 
strong competitor in some lines in its own 
markeis instead of being solely a consumer 
of imported goods. 
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The First Courtesy 


That you extend to guests in your 
home is to relieve them of their 
coats and hats. You cannot do 
less for your employees than to 
provide a safe, sanitary, conven- 
ient locker for each one. It fosters 
the spirit of loyalty and pays div- 
idends in good will. 





Represent the highest standard of 
construction. Made of smooth sheet 
steel with welded joints and richly 
enameled. Fire proof, theft proof 
and water proof. Lock in three 
places with one turn of the key. 
Made in standardized units and 
easily..inStalled. -. 
Send for Booklet 

It illustrates and describes various styles 

of -MEDART. Steel Lockers’ for offices, 

factories, stores, clubs, schools, etc. 

- Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
3507 De Kalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Also Manufacturers of Playground Equipment 
and Gymnasium Supplies. 
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I, Lewis Cigar Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J., Makers 
gLereest Independent Cigar Factory in the World 
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Industrial Unrest 


Labor disturbances in 
Europe are spreading to 
America. Is your line of in- 
dustry being affected? What 
should you do about buying 
raw materials? Babson’s 
Reports will keep you reli- 
ably informed —forewarn 
| you of dangers ahead. 
| Avoid worry. Cease 
mors or luck. Recognize that 


4 followed by equal reaction. Wwodtwanenes. 
inite policy based on fundamental statistics. 


| Particulars sent free. Write Dept.G-34 
Babson’s Statistical Organization 


| Exr-utive Block Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
ij Larges. Organization of its Character in the World 


















Testimony, 


Regarding the practice of invest- 
ing while saving, a customer writes: 


“I would like to say that no 
oe ee to me as 
does your ii t Pian. 
“It grows in interest like a game 
—one wishes to see how long 
ahead of time the first borid can 
be paid for; how, ,s00n one can 
begin on a second.” 


You can invest while you save. 
Send for Booklet B-9, ““The Partial 


Payment Pian.” 
John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 






























Investments that 
Need No Watching 


or Professional and Business 
Men’ Whose Time is Fally Occupied 


Men whose success depends on 
the closest application to their 
business should not venture into 
investments requiring careful 
watching. Because of their Sta- 
bility and Unquestioned Safety 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


do not, need watching. Their 
value is unaffected by busihess 
depressions or changing condi= 
tions. They are free from Federal 
Income Taxes, and pay higher 
_ interest than any other invest- 
ment so well safeguarded. 


"* tells 
y- 


KAUFFMAN-SMITH-EMERT 
. INVESTMENT COMPANY _— 
SECURITY BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Booklet T-4 ‘*Bonds That Always P. 
all etous Municipal Bonds. Write for 












61 Broadway. N-Y. , 
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"INVESTMENTS ~AND - FINANCE 











OUR THREE-YEAR BUDGET OF ONLY 
SIXTY-THREE BILLION DOLLARS 
NLY a few years ago a million dollars 
was the unit in national finance; 
we talkgd of government expenditures, 
appropriations, and receipts in terms of 
And now a billion dollars is 
In 


millions. 
getting to be a rather moderate sum, 
the next three years the nation is to raise 
more than sixty-two billion dollars, to say 
nothing of the amounts that State and 
local governments must obtain by taxation 
for expenses and improvements. Writing 
in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Frederick 
Boyd Stevenson says: 


“We all-remember the time when this 
Government thought it was doing a pretty 
big thing when it reached what Tom Reed 
called ‘The Billion- Dollar Congress.’ 
And now .a: billion .dollars is nothing to 
Uncle Sam. He snaps his fingers—millions 
are gone! The men who are handling our 
eash talk now only in terms of billions. We 
gave up these billions easily to them because 
there was a war and the fighting blood was 
coursing through our veins. We let them 
spend our billions with both hands, and 
we were not very particular as to the way 
they kept the books. Now we are going 
to keep Uncle Sam on his feet and give 
him .all the money he needs to run this 
nation as it should be run, but we are going 
to insist that from this time on the men 
who spend the billions have to do one very 
important thing: 

“ They’ve got to: keep books! 
““Suppose we glance at a few of the big 


figures. Here are our Federal budgets 
for the last three years: 

EE $14,390,730,940 

wee:-.:* 20,060,849,206 

1919...... 27,718,128,901 


“There is more than $62,000,000,000 
which Uncle Sam says he needs to pay 
the debts and: running. expenses of his' 
Government for three years. This sum 
is. one-half of the total amount which 
the experts have figured Germany owes 
to the Allies. 

“Fix this in your mind—in three years 
we Americans have to raise $62,000,- 
000,000, while certain statesmen are pro- 
claiming that it will be impossible for 
Germany to pay an indemnity of $120,- 
000,000,000 in fifty years, altho Germany 
has stored within her borders the machin- 
ery taken from hundreds and hundreds of 
factories-im France and Belgium, and other 
loot that has enriched her. 

** Of course, we all realize that extraor- 
dinary demands have been: made upon' 
the United States as a government. If 
we accept the figures of Secretary McAdoo, 
we know that the actual ecst of the war 
to us has been $13,000,000,000, and if in 
this same connection we keep in mind the 
figures of Frank A.. Vanderlip, . always 
safe and conservative, we observe that 
the rest of the world bought away from 
us our share of the world’s current surplus 
in yalue equal exactly to this sum. : 

“‘ Now, our logical conclusion is just this: 

“We can continue spending with. both’ 
hands, sans bookkeeping and sans sense, 
keeping the prices of our.. commodities 
away above the ability of the world outside 











of us—let alone the ability of our own 
people—to pay, or we can consolidate all 
the ends of a new system of thrift, pooling 
therein the gains we have made during the 
war, and softening the blow when the price s 
fall, as they will and should fall. 

“The tax that has been placed upon our 
financial resources is amply illustrated 
when we consider that at the end of 1918 
the countries associated with us were 
owing us $8,220,340,000, distributed 
follows: 


as 


Great Britain............... $3,945,000,000 °* 
ED a6 eo noe Tr cheue 2,445,000,000 
ie et 1,210,0060,000 
> caigunecuvwaisess ede 325,000,000 
RES SF TS IG ee 210,000,000 - 
otis aie cates tan ee ee 39,554,000 
IRENE, sara Abner 15,000,000 
Ed ee OAL Be 12,000,000 
Roumania...... 6,666,000 
Liberia... .. bo EDR CAS ME 5,000,000 


Czecho-Slovaks........... 7,000,000 

‘“‘ Exclusive of government loans to the 
Allies, the total amount of foreign loans 
placed in the United States amounted on 
January 1, 1919, to $2,163,822,580, nearly 
all of which was issued since August, 1914. 
This does not include subscriptions to 
foreign internal loans with the exception of 
the French 5s, due in 1931, and the Russian 
54s, due in 1926. The countries eovered 
by these private loans include Great Britain, 
France, Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, 
Japan, Argentina, Brazil, and Australia. 
Before the war American investments: in 
foreign government issues were nearly 
negligible, the total purchases not exceed- 
ing $125,000,000, almost all of which were 
resold to France and England.” 


Thus the war, compelling the Govern- 


ment to borrow from the people_in order: 


to lend to other nations, has made us a 
nation of investors. 
vestors is bound to serutinize 


finance more critically and more intelli- 


And a nation of in- 
government 


gently. So, we read: 

** A billion dollars is still a billion dollars, 
and when we spend it or invest it we want 
to know just why we spent it or where 
it is invested. 

‘““We have developed a new individual 
system of thrift and we demand that the 
agents of the United States Government 
develop a new national system of business. 

“Then we had our own government 
loans. There were the four Liberty loans, 
the first amounting to $2,000,000,000, the 
second to $3,208,766,150, the third to 
$4,176,516,850, the fourth to $6,989,- 
047,000, totaling $16,674,430,000, and the 
whole oversubscribed nearly $2,000,000,000, 
indicating the willingness and the ability 
of the people to let Uncle Sam go as far 
as he liked. And now we are making ready 
for.a Victory Loan of $5,000,000,000. to 
$7,000,000,000. 

~“ And if we look ‘through the lists of 
expenditures of the United States in the 
last two years we shall see that a great 
part’ of the thirty-four-odd billions ap- 
propriated for 1917 and 1918 went for 
actual expenses of the war.. For example, 
we shall find that last_year it cost Uncle 
Sam $8;500,000,000 for military establish- 
ment andthe War Department; $1,263,- 
000,000 for naval establishment and the 
Navy Department; nearly $2,000,000,000 
for the emergency. shipping ‘fund in 
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If it hasnt this Pye’ | It isn't BN-D. 


Red Woven Label | xsttemim:! Underwear 


Trade Mark Reg US Pot Of and Foreign Countries 














ad 
ee 


E weave the cool B. V. D. Nainsook in our own 
mills especially equipped to make this fabric. The 
cotton used is particularly selected for its quality and 
strength. This insures to you, the wearer, that superiority 
and economy only obtainable in B. V. D. Underwear 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts B. V. D. Closed Crotch Union 
and Knee Length Draw- Suits (Pat. U.S. A.) 
ers, $1.00 the Garment. $1.75 the Suit. 





THE B. V. D. COMPANY 
New York 








(\Copuriglit UNA K/ky 
The BVD Company 


"Yes. Sir! 
a, label 


(Guarantees Kal 


WD Quality. 
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Better than a 


mustard plaster 


Once when grandma’s 
joints commenced to ache 
and twinge she used to go 
to the mustard pot and 
make a mustard plaster. 
Now she goes to Musterole 
and gets relief, but does 
without the blister and the 
plaster, too! 

My, how good that 
Musterole feels when you 
rub it in gently over that 
lame back and those sore 
muscles, First you feel the 
pac. tingle, then the de- 

ghtful, soothing coolness 
that reaches in the twing- 
ing joints or stiff, sore 
muscles. 


It penetrates to the heart 
of the congestion. This is 
because it is made of oil of 
Mustard and other home. 
simples. And the heat gen- 
erated by Musterole will 
not blister. 

-On the contrary the peculiarity 
of Musterole lies in the fact that 
shortly it gives you such a cool, 
relieved feeling all about the 
twingey part. 

And Musterole usually brings 
the relief while you are rubbing 
iton. Always keep a jar handy. 
Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 
30c and 60c jars— $2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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These are days a fectine eway furs, blank- 

ets, clothes. In so d . keep away the moths 
pe 2 away. Geta Seater Moth Chest. It will 
keep r things safe all summer — next fall 
there'll be no moth-eaten garments or clinging 
odors. eer a are made of moth 


Chest holds five suits and lasts for potted Has 
contents label. Price but $1.50 East of Missis- 
sippi River and only $2.00 West. 

Ask dr de rtment stores. If they d 
not sell Quaker Moth Chests may 
and your dealer’s name. 































deficiency acts; $45,000,000 for. war-risk 
insurance; $174,000,000 for food-products 
and fuel production; $22,000,000 for pre- 
paring and issuing the loans, and hundreds 
of other little details which add expense 
to the grand total. In addition to the food- 
expenses enumerated in the regular budget, 
Congress on January 1 appropriated 
$100,000,000 for the relief of the starving 
people in Europe, while the people of this 
eountry on their own initiative are now 
raising a fund of $30,000,000 for the 
starvifig millions of Armenia and Syria. 

“* The bulk of the burden of all the present 
financial responsibility of the world has 
fallen upon the United States of America. 
We are the one nation of the world that 


stands serene without a financial scar. In | 





proof of this take a glance at the other | 


countries of the world. They are plastered 
with mortgages. 
the principal belligerent nations: 


Great Britain. ...-.....<..: $27,636,000,000 
Se eR ara 942,000,000 
Ee ee 1,011,000,000 
New Zealand.............. 611,000,000 
Union of South Africa... . 734,000,000 
IN nd to dda gudsend> ade ows 2,227 ,000,000 
ncihidvenssheasdadabands 6,676,000,000 
ES Sihde soda die «scck 25,583,000,000 
Germany .................. 25,403,000,000 
RED cht. «thdatedbedetsese 13,314,000,000 
pO Oe 5,764,000,000 


So the nation must play a great réle 
as the world’s banker, as it will through 
the aid of all its people. But the people, 
who have made great sacrifices and have 
learned new lessons of thrift, will never 
again be contented with ‘‘drunken-sailor” 
methods of expenditure. As Mr. Stevenson 
says in conclusion: 


“ The patience, the courage, and the thrift 
of the American people have made America 
the leader of the world. 


patiently stood the high cost of living— 
ofttimes when it was necessary, oft- 
times when it was not necessary. They 
have patiently accepted bad bookkeeping 
and great extravagance on the part of those 
in high authority. Despite the unnecessary 
handicaps to their morale they have cou- 
rageously met all physical and financial 
demands made upon them. The war was 
on—they stood for everything. It was 
the American people who won the war. 
No one else. American men broke through 
the Hindenburg line. American bankers 
backed by thrifty American citizens— 
men, women, and children—kept the 
financial line from breaking. They are 
going to hold the financial line. 

“But they are going to insist that their 
individual thrift and financial sense be 
met by governmental thrift and financial 
sense. They demand that there shall 
be no more $24,000,000 waste in aircraft 
production; they demand that there 
shall be no more $40,000,000 waste in 
Hog Island; they demand that there shall 
be no waste.anywhere; they demand that 
the servants of the public shall account 
for: every. penny in every billion dollars 
that the Government expends. 

“Then with this new system of individual 
and national thrift the people of the 
United States, of America will give their 
last dollar to Uncle Sam.” 


HOW THE SILK BUSINESS HAS GROWN 
IN THIS COUNTRY 

The compiler of a recent National City 

Bank bulletin believes that the announce- 

ment that Princess Patricia sent to the 

United States for. silks from-which to have 


All during the 
war the people of the United States have | 


Here are the debts of | 





| Gum decay causes tooth - 






































EALTHY 
teeth need 
healthy gums 
to hug them Else 


a Pyorrhea, Tiny 
openings will come 
@ in the gums to act as 
the gateways of dis- 
ease germs. 
Forhan’s prevents 
Pyorrhea, if used in 
time and used con- 
sistently. No mere 
toothpaste does. Are 


Mcertain to have 
'4 Pyorrhea (Riggs’ 
Disease). Four out 
| of five people who 
D4 are over forty have 
Pit. 

To you we ear- 
nestly recommend 
Forhan’s. It pre- 
serves the gums, 
which hold the teeth 
/& secure, 

Brush your teeth 

with it Forhan’'s 
cleans the teeth 
scientifically- keeps 
~ iithem white and 
P| clean. 
If gum-shrinkage 
mii has already set in, 
ui start using Forhan’s 
Hm and consult a dentist 
immediately for spe- 
cial treatment. 





30c and 60c tubes 
All Druggists 


FORHAN CoO, 
200 6th Ave., N.Y. 











First Lien Mortgage 
GOLD BONDS 


secured by income - bearing, improved 
Apartment properties, located in the !arger 
cities of the rich and growing South. Exist- 
ing conditions make interest rate higher 
thanin the North. Secure this higher rate 
now. When the rate recedes it is then too late. Bonds free 
from normal Federal Income Tax up to4%. Bonds repay- 
able annually. Interest payable monthly, in advance. 
Ask for booklet “‘ REASONS WHY” and “ MILLER 
SERVICE, how this insures and protects the bond 
buyer’s investment interests.’ 
G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 
1019 Hurtz Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Also Miami, Florida 





City, 6%-Farm—First Mortgages. Our own 
money invested in all mortgages offered inves- 
0 tors. Our farm mortgages are made only on 


Central Texas black waxy. hog-wallow lands. 

Not more than 50% of value loaned—usually 
less. Twenty years in business. Write for booklet, “Safe 
Investments.” 


R. 0. CULP & COMPANY, finnf thug 


FIRST FARM 
ule) acd Vel a 





On Improved Farms In Best 
Oklahoma Farming Districts 


All loans placed conservatively, only 
by expert appraisers, in very best farming 
sections of Oklahoma. 
Not one cent of loss to investors on more 
than $3,000,000 in loans placed 
Mort, in amounts to suit you. for o— 
of varying length. They net you 7% and t 
curity is absolutely choice with land wabeesoow. 
stantly increasing.Full information on request. 


AURELIUS SWANSON 60. Inc. 
000.00 
1831 State Nat'l ‘Rexk woh Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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her wedding trousseati made, will give 
interest to a statement regarding the won- 
derful growth of the silk industry in this 
country, and the rapid increase in the ex- 
portation of our silk products. The silk 
factories in the United States, it says, are 
now turning out products valued at ap- 
proximately $500,000,000 a year, against 
$100,000,000 in 1900, and $250,000,000 a 
year at the beginning-of the war. Equally 
interesting is the growth in exportation of 
silks which in 1900 amounted to only a 
quarter of a million dollars, and in 1918 was 
approximately $20,000,000. 

While thus far we have had no census 
figures of silk manufactures in 1918, the 
eompiler of the bulletin believes it is com- 

’ paratively easy to estimate the value of 
such manufactures,. because the. raw 
material from which they were produced is 
imported, and: therefore its value is re- 
ported by the Government from year to 
year. A comparison of the value of raw 
silk imported in the census years with the 
stated value of the silk manufactures 
turned out in these years “ 
the output of the.factories averages about 
two and a half times as much as the import 


indicates that 


value of the silk uséd; and as the value of 
the raw silk imported in 1918 was nearl; 
$200,000,000, it may be assumed th:t 
the silk manufactures turned out in that 
year were approximately $500,000,000, 
against $254,000,000 in 1914, and $107,- 
000,000 as shown by the census of 1900. 
At the same time one must remember that 
this large increase in the value of silk 
manufactures turned out in 1918 was duc 
in very considerable part to increased 
prices of material used, since the import 
price of raw silk is now $6 per pound 
against about $3 per pound in the year 
preceding the war, while labor-costs, fuel, 
and machinery are also higher than before 
the war, thus contributing to the high cost 
per unit of quantity produced in 1918 a; 
compared with the prewar period. Tho 
writer finds equally striking the figures of 
the distribution to foreign countries of our 
silks. Of this and other matters he says: 


“The total value of American silks 
exported in 1900 was only about $250,000; 
in the fiseal year 1914, all of which pre- 
ceded the war, $2,316,000; in 1916, $5,259,- 
000; in 1917, $7,216,000, and in the 
calendar year 1918, $18,000,000, exclusive 
of the $3,000,000 worth of artificial silk 
manufactures exported. The 1918 exports 
include over 10,000,000 yards of dress 
goods valued at nearly $10,000,000, 
$4,000,000 worth of silk wearing apparel, 
and about $4,000,000 worth of miscellane- 
ous silk goods. The silk manufactures 
exported from the United States go to all 
parts of the world, the 1917 record showing 
exports to more than seventy countries, 
while the manufactures of our artificial 
silk went to forty-seven different coun- 
tries, representing every grand division 
of the globe. 

“Still another wonderin the story of 
American silk production and distribttion 
is the rapid growth in the exportation of 
manufactures of artificial silk, which grew 
from less than -a ‘half million dolars- in 
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Johns-Manville 





**Can be operated by anybody, 
in any position, anywhere’’ ‘ 


Even a one-armed man 
can operate it 


N tight places, where fires usually start, 
an extinguisher which operates, literally 
single-handed, is the most effective 
weapon. 
Because two-hand operation means that the operator 
must pump while fighting the fire. 
Hence the bad aiming and the pulsating stream 
which alternately over-shoots and under-shoots the 
blaze. 
Where necessary the Johns-Manville Fire Extin- 
guisher can be discharged and its stream directed 
with one hand. 


Price in U.S. East of Colorado Open the nozzle lever and out shoots a powerful, 
steady stream right into the flames. You can store 
$] O the pressure necessary to do this by a few strokes 

of the pump while getting to the fire. 

No liquid need fall short of or beyond the blaze; 
$10.50 Colorado and West. there need be no wobbly aim, so difficult to prevent 
Dominion of Canada: $12.00 in hand pumping. No other extinguisher is so easy 
East of Calgary. $12.50 Cal- to operate. No other extinguisher affords such com- 


d West. . - : 
st awe ye plete protection. When you buy an extinguisher 


make sure that it is the Johns-Manville. Its use 
entitles you to 15% reduction in your automobile 
fire insurance. 


To the Trade: Our dealer-jobber policy as- 


sures you real trade protection. Ask for details. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 
New York City 


10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 











Asbestos 


Serves in Conservation 
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Dealers: Make Waste 
Space Produce Profits 


3 Sq. Ft. of Floor Space 
Sufficient to Jewelry 


Jew 














sell 
I in bl. 
stick ping, eg Berle em! —, 
sold-under an abjolute g ; 


Success is sure. You can start with the beautiful 
attractive plate-glass show case shown 
con erkaeenk to wy. Mate youd the Bixler 
liberal terms you have a whole yearto pay. You 
gion hans edventages, such as the exchange 
cag bys which you 
e gaxkeell- 


ek al hand. 
Arctis “faraished “free 
of the f Rnwen 3 eg 
Write today for full ate of 
the BIXLER plan. You wi 


be: pleased with the clean-cut 
Please 





Address your letter to 


R. J. Gillett, General Manager, 
The Miles F. Bixler Co. 


Dept. 11 
1924-32 Euclid Ave. 
‘CLEVELAND, OHIO 





_Salesmen We have a few openings on our 
staff and would like to have appli- 
’ Wanted: ? cations from capable salesmen. 

















FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT 
The Affirmative Intellect,"” by Chas. Ferguson. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 


Publishers, New York. 








BECOME A 
RAFFIC MANAGER- 
Over half amillion large shippers and 

railroads need trained Traffic Men 


fe ponepett for a Traffic 
home t quality for ona tho BIG joba Our 

















Easy t6Play 
Easy 16 Pay 
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1916 to over $3,000,000 in 1918, and in- 
eluded in the year just ended more than 
6,000,000 -pairs-of stockings made from 

artificial silk produced from wood-pulp 

and turned: into artificial. silk ‘fiber in 
factories in Pennsylvania and ‘Virginia. 

“Artificial silk. is manufactured from 
céllulose produced:from wood-pulp through 
the action of certain chemicals by which 
the wood-pulp is turned into a substitute 
almost exactly identical with that carried 
in the body of the silkworm from which he 
spins ftis cocoon which man transforms 
into silk threads. This artificial cellulose 
is. turned into silk threads by being prest 
through minute openings in metal plates, 
falling into a liquid which solidifies the 
thread. 

While the textiles thus made from the 
artificial] fiber are not yet fully equal to 
those produced from the natural’silk, the 
growing use of the artificial product is 
illustrated by the fact.that our imports 
of: artificial silk, chiefly in thé form of 
yarns or threads, have. aggregated about 
$30,000,000 in the last decade. "These, prior 
to the war, were drawn chiefly from Great 
Britain, Germany, Belgium, and France. 
With. the opening of the war the supply 
was materially reduced, so that the quantity 
of artificial silk yarn impcrted fell from 
2,759,000 pounds in 1914 to 293,000 in 
1918. This fall-off in the artificial silk 
available in other parts of the world so 
stimulated our own production that our 
output advanced from 320,000 pounds 
in 1914, the year in which the industry 
was established in this country, to 6,500,- 
000 pounds in 197, while our exportations 
of manufactures of artificial silk jumped 
from $857,318 in the fiscal year 1917 to 
over $3,000,000 in the calendar year 1918, 
the bulk of this being 600,000 dozen pairs 
of hosiery valued at $2,850,000. Following 
is a table showing the imports of raw silk 
into this country since 1860: 


Fiscal Year Lbs. Price per Lb. Value 
eles PE Perr re 298,000 4.50 $1,341,000 
eS ae 584,000 5.17 3,018,000 
es ee 2,562,000 4.68 12,025,000 
0 US eee ere 3,424,000 3.63 12,422,000 
a ee 5,943,000 . 3.92 23,285,000 
eee 7,975,000 2.76 22,029,000 
3.96 44,550,000 
3.21 29,354,000 
3.31 41,714,000 
3.59 49,003,000 
3.52 44,462,000 
3.34 59,543,000 
3.64 52,856,000 
4.20 70,230,000 
4.13 63,666,000 
3.37 78,831,000 
3.21 65,425,000 
3.25 72,714,000 
3.11 67,173,000 
3.15 82,148,000 
3.42 97,828,000 
3.09 80,532,000 
3.61 119,484,000 
4.61 156,086,000 
§.25 180,906,000 








WARNING! 


; BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the country 
suliciting subscriptions for popular periodicals. 
We e that no peony od gee to strangers even 
they. exhibit prin matter apparently 
authorizing them to represent us, and especially 
when they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
LiTERARY DiGEsT mailing list showing dates of 
expiration of subscriptions is never given out 
to anyone for collection of renewals. Better 
send subscriptions direct. or postpone giving 
your order until you can make inquiry. If 
you have — to suspect that the members of 
your comm are being swindled, notify 
your chief of eal ice or sheriff, and the publishers, 
and arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly as 
may seem proper. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, 













Two Big “Little Things” 
for Owners of Light Cars. 


Cut out pi aa e—add to of car. 
H hush Ford brake rod rattles. 
Little B-R-A-T-S Atcached to brake rod and / 
expander lever at rear of rod—to rod and shift 
lever at front. soc buys set of 4. / 
For Fords, Dodges and } 
Fernald STEER-AID other light cars. Cure 
steering rod rattles and wobbly wheels. Save | 
bushings, cut down front tire wear, reduce ff 
skidding. soc a pair. 
if your dealer can’t * * produce,” write us. 
THE FERNALD COMPANY 
North East, Pa. 




























if you wear Straightleg Garters 


Combination hose supporter and pantleg 
straightener—quickly adjusted to fit various 
degrees of bowlegs; no harness or padded forms; 
just ingenivus special garter for bowlegged men 
—improves appearance wonderfully. Wearers 
are enthusiastic over results. You will be 
too. Write for free booklet, mailed in plain 
envelope. 


S-L GARTER CO., 710 Trust Co. Building, Dayton, 0. 


i 
FACTORIES NEEDED 
IN WASHINGTON STATE 


ASHINGTON, rapidly expanding in domestic 

and overseas trade, offers unlimited oppor- 

tunities for varied manufacturing industries. 
Cheap hydro-clectric power, mild winters, cool summers, 
abundant raw materi:.l, water and rail transportation. 
For special :240-page bulletin with list of suggested 
locations write I. M. HOWELL, Secretary of State, 
Dept. L1, Olympia, Washington. 


The. Woman 
Who Wheedled a King 


ruled at Versailles a little over two centuries ago. 

day Veisailles is the cradle of world democracy. te 
extravagance, the injustice, the corruption, that char- 
acterized the French court of that time, swayed by 
Madame de Pompadour the favorite of Louis XV, form 
a striking contrast to the justice and democracy that 
rule to-day. A graphic picture of Versailles and all France 
under Louis XV is presented in this fascinating romance. 


The Palace of Danger 
By MABEL WAGNALLS 


In this charming book, a delightful romance is painted 
against the dark background of court intrigue. Ver- 
sailles is shown to have been a real “‘palace of danger” 
for those who were innocent of court pitfalls, those with- 
out influence or in disfavor, those who stood in the way 
of unscrupulous ambition. Interesting glimpses are 
given of many prominent men and women of the time, 
such as Louis XV, the Queen, Madame de Pompadour, 
the Dauphin, Voltaire, Madame de Mirapoix, etc. 

This is a book of unusual interest and of great his- 
torical value. It is bound in decorated cloth and is 
illustrated with full-page half-tones. 

Price $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 


By the Same Author 


The Rose-Bush of a 
Thousand Years 


An entrancing story of an Artist's little French model, 
her escapade in a monastery, and the startling result of 
her visit. This is the story on which is bas: od Nazimo- 
va'’s great screen drama “‘Revélation."”" The book is 
illustrated with eight beautiful scenes taken from the 
photoplay. Cloth bound. Price 75 cents; by mail 83 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


Taxation and the Respon- 


sibility of the Individual 


By Professor Willard C. Fisher, New York 

University. See THE Homitetic Review for 

May, 1919. 30 cents per copy. $3.00 per year. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 


Refinement of Speech 


a =z of the first essentials of culture. The helpful bcok, 
Words Frequently Mispronou y Dr. Frank H. 
Vizctelly, will be for you an infallible guide to roeiaciatic n. 
You will find every word likely to prove puzzling toyou, clearly 
pronounced and explained. 
The Evening Post, New York City —‘‘He shows especial 
eqnsideration for the foreigner coming to this country b 
including many simple words, the pronunciation of whic! 
is not clear te those who | are unfamiliar with the values 
of the letters in English.” =. 
0942 pages, cloth bound. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87 © ~ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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In the most congested cities, and in country haul- 
ing, behind 86 makes of trucks, in 209 lines of 
business, Troy Trailers are making money for 


their owners— 
Robbins & Myers Co.—“We are hauling practically double 
tonnage with one motor truck.” 
Pillsbury Flour Mills—“Have just purchased a second one.” 


Oscar F. Mayer & Bro.—“Your Trailer is bringing us big 
dividends every day.” 

Crucible Steel Co. of America—“Of great value—proven 
satisfactory.” 

Continental Motors Corp.—“Helping us considerably in 
solving our transportation problem.” 

Hendee Mfg. Co.—“The fact that we ordered another Troy 
Trailer shows our confidence.” 

Studebaker Corp.—“Get excellent service from them.” 

Ford Motor Co.—“We now haul with 3 trucks and 2 Troy 


Trailers what formerly required 5 truc 


H. G. Williams & Co.—“We are hauling 60% more slate 
ore daily with one truck and 3 Troy Trailers than 3 
trucks alone formerly hauled.” ; 


Saxon Motor Co.—“A very cheap way to reduce our cost 
of freight handling.” 


Bethlehem Steel Co.—‘Save us considerable expense.” 


| aa 





Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. —‘We find them very econom- 
ical and a saving in labor.” 

Prest-O-Lite Co.—“Will do everything that the makers 
claim for it.” 

Procter & Gamble Co.—“Troy Trailers are the best buy 
on the market today.” 

Salt Lake Pressed Brick Co.—“We are satisfied that these 
Troy Trailers will give us a long satisfactory service. 

Dayton Metal Products Co—‘“Found our Troy Trailer 
to be satisfactory in every way.” 

Peoples Coal & Ice Co.—“We think the general makeup of 
a Troy Trailer makes it the best trailer on the market.” 

New York Shipbuilding Corp.—“We heartily recommend 
them.” 


Send for ‘‘Some Users’’ of Trailers—from one-truck 
owners to fleet operators 
The Troy Wagon Works Co., Troy, O. 


Oldest and largest makers of Trailers, making possible 
highest grade construction at lowest cost 
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Vacation Suggestions 





FOREIGN TRAVEL? China and 
> Japan invite you. 
From San Francisco, ° 
Jane 16 and 27 
a. Have you seen Alas- 
the Midnight Sun? 
naa Sicedeum Jane 14 
OUTDOOR TRIPS? Our Na- 
tional Parks. Scenery unsur- 
passed for variety and beauty. 
From Chicago, June 27 
Descriptive Booklets now ready. 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


is at your service whether{ you 
travel for business or Sy at 
home or abroad. for the 
Mon.-hly Bulletin of a travel 
information, and whenever, wher- 


























ever you go, remember the Inter- 
national an | AMERICAN 
EXPRESS Travelers Cheques. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
65 Broadway, New York 








2 j 1876 
Major’s | 4 rousenoia 
THE BEST Necessity 


15c. per bottle at all dealers. 
Rubber and Leather 
Cement, Same Price 


By mail 20c—Major Mig. Co., 461 Pearl St., N. Y. City 


HOW TO USE 
ENGLISH CORRECTLY 


is shown you in Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly’s valuable ‘‘Desk Book 
of Errors in E: — All the little snares and pitfalls awaiting 
the user of E: are bere exposed. Hundreds of the errors 
that so often a or ruin the effect of 5) h and writing 
aré Ay pone _ correct forms are . .Whatever 
n English expression, you can instantly solve 
ro consulting this v thie  valeune. Everything is in alphabetical order 
for quick re 

The Albany ‘Paes: “The author furnishes a multitude 

of instances where words are pepoted. 3 and in every 

case points out the correct expression. the speaker 
or writer and to judicious reader this book is of 
undoubted value.” 








243 pages, cloth bound. Price $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 





THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 





Readers will please bear in mind that. no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





“J. F. D.,"’ Worcester, Mass.—‘‘ Which is 
proper, ‘For pity sake,’ or .‘For pity’s sake’ in 
the expression, ‘For p oe sake, stop talking a 
moment.’ Is this an idiom?” i 

“For pity’s sake”’ is correct. It is not an idiom 
but- an exclamatory phrase of adjuration or 
entreaty.@ 

“J.-C. R.,"! Middlesboro, Ky -—‘‘Please give 
the proper pronunciation of cabaret. 

Cabaret is pronounced kab’a-ret—a as in fat, 
a as in final, e as in get. The French pronounce it 
ka’’ba’’re’—a’s as in artistic, e as in prey, but as in 
English the word is nearly. three centuries old 
the pronunciation may be said to be thoroughy 
Anglicized and thefuse of the French is pedantic. 

“J. R..S.,”" Princess Anne, Md.—‘‘ What dpes 
the word metriculous mean?” 

Meticulous is the word to which you refer, and 
it means careful about trivial matters; finical. 


“EE. D..M.,” “the fohowi La.—* Kindly explain 
the meaning ‘of the fo lowing passage taken from 
Shakespeare’s ‘Merchant of Venice,’ act iv, 


scene I—A Daniel come to judgment! yea, a 
Daniel!’ ’ 

In the quotation you give, Shylock is comparing 
Portia to Daniel, the great Hebrew prophet of 
the sixth century B.c., who interpreted the 
writing on the wall at Belshazzar's feast. See 
Daniel v, 5-30. 


“C. L.,” Spencer, Okla.—One may be angry 
with a4 person; at (more rarely about) a thing. 

“H. R. F.,”” Brooklyn, N. —*Kindly let 
me know the difference between the meanings of 
the words intent and -de. sign, the latter, of course, 
in the sense of ‘ purpose. 

Dr. James C. Fernald in his ‘Synonyms, 
Antonyms, and Prepositions’’ (p. 190) says: 
* Design refers to the adaptation of means to an 
end, the correspondence and coordination of parts, 
or of separate acts, to produce a result; intent 
and purpose overleap all particulars, and fasten 
on the end itself. Intention is simply the more 
familiar form of the legal and philosophical 
intent. Plan relates to details of form, structure, 
and action, in themselves; design considers these 
same details all as a means to an end. The plan 
of a campaign may be for a series of sharp at- 
tacks, with the design of thus surprizing and over- 
powering the enemy. A man comes to a fixed 
intention to kill his enemy; he forms a plan to 
entrap him into his power, with the design of 
then compassing his death: as the law can not 
read the heart, it can only infer the intent from 
the evidence of design. Intent denotes a straining, 
stretching forth toward an object; purpose simply 
placing it before oneself; hence, we speak of the 
purpose rather than the intent or intention of God. 
We hold that the marks of design in nature prove 
it the work of a great Designer. Intention con- 
templates the possibility of failure; purpose looks 
to assured success; inient or intention refers es- 
pecially to the state of mind of the actor; purpose 
to the result of the action.” 





“E. T.,” San Antonio, Tex.—‘ Which is the 
best usage of if in the following phrase—‘I could 
secure no corn. (ifs or -il’s) having all been con- 
tracted for before 1 arrived’?” 

Its is correct, but it's, altho it was occasionally so 
written at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
is no longer used for the pronoun; but it is used 
as a contraction for “‘it is.”’ 


“A. L.,”’ Vinalhaven, Me.—‘“I have heard that 
Lewis Carroll's ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ besides 
being a delightful fairy-story, is a political satire. 
Will ged <n tell me the political significance 
of the boo! 

It is not a political satire. The Encyclopedia 
Britannica says: “In the year 1865 he (Lewis 
Carroll) published Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland, a work that was the outcome of his keen 
sympathy with the imagination of children and 
their sense of fun.’’ He was always very fond 
of children and the book originated in the wish 
to amuse one of his little girl friends—the original 

f ‘‘ Alice’’ was a daughter of Dean Liddell. 


aa ee ba, , Ala.—“ (1) Is there such a 
verb as enthuse? (2) Where does the line, ‘What's 
in a name?’ ane from? 

(1) The word enthuse means: “ (Colloqg., U. 8.) 
To render enthusiastic: yield to or display en- 
thusiasm.’’ (2) The quotation to _which you refer 
is from Shakespeare’s “Romeo and Juliet, 
act ii, scene 2, and reads— 

“What's in a name? That which we call a rose 

By any other name would smell as sweet.’ 

“M. L.,"" Pittsburg, Pa.—‘‘Who is the 
author e the following verse? _ 

‘We, ignorant of ourselves, J : 

Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good; sO find we profit 

By losing of our prayers. 

Shakespeare: See “Antony and Cleopatra," 
act ii, scene 1, line 7. 

“D. B. C.,”" Chicago, Til.—‘ Please advise me 
if it is correct to use the word got in the sense of 
‘must.’ For instance, ‘I have go! to purchase 
some bread. I often hear it so used. Is it 
correct? 

Got is used correctly for acquired or obtained, 
but is incorrectly used to denote simple possessicn 
and correctly implies effort to secure something. 
Sometimes it is used redundantly; as, *‘He has 
got it’’; the simpler form, “ He has it” is prefer- 
able. ‘We have got to do it,’’ while emphatic, is 
less so than ‘“‘we musi do it."" But why not say 
“IT must purchase some bread’’? 


“H. P. B.,”” Tampa, Fla.—‘‘ Which is correct— 
(1) ‘I have had eleven children, eight of whom 
are still living’ or (2) ‘I have had eleven children, 
eight of which are still living’?”’ 

Who is applied to persons only; which, tho 
formerly applied to persons, is now confined to 
animals and inanimate things., Therefore. 
whom not which should be used—‘I have’ had 
eleven children, eight of whom are still living.”’ 

“A. R. Y.,"" New York, N. Y.—‘(1) Is the 
verb been ever correc tly pronounced with the long 
‘e’? (2) What is the rule, ’ if any, for using the 
hyphen after the prefix ‘re'?”’ 

(1) The verb been has two pronunciations— 
bin, i as in hil, and bin, i as in police, both being 
correct. But see “A Desk Book of 25,000 
Words Frequently Mispronounced,’’ where the 
story of the divergent pronunciations is told 
(pp. 155-57). (2) The modern practise is to 
omit the hyphen altogether after the prefix re-. 
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TRAVEL 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 








ALASKA 


never forget and never regret. 


PR... sravel fn perfect cnnetent a8 
he way. Best of ocean 
Parlor chanrvation com, “Teun 
river steamers. Excellent hotels 
and service. 

Interestin book! and 

mito “age maps 
ueeast WEIG, G 
109 W. Washington St, G Hicaco 
J. L.BURNSIDE, Gen. ora 

610 Second Avenuo, eee a mere Be 








YOUR OPPORTUNITY.—Do you want to | WE MAKE SPECIAL CONTRACTS for | PATENTS. Send sketch or model for prelim- 
make real money*by handling the fastest sell- | exclusive territory with high class educated | inary examination. Highest references. Best 
ing specialty on the market for the largest | men who may earn $3000 to $6000 yearly | results. Promptness assured. Booklet ‘free, 


house of its kind in the world? Character and | selling our Visual Instruction Equipment to | WATSON E. COL 
schools and libraries. 


ability more essential.than experience. Send 


us-full details about yourself, with references. | deposit guarantee required. 


References and cash 
Underwood & 
We'll quickly tell’ you what there is in it for | Underwood, Dept. C, 417 5th Ave., N. Y. 


°MAN, Patent ghd 
624 F Street, Washington, D.C 








PROTECT YOUR INVENTION. _Per- 





you. T. B. Division, — Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N 





Salesman—City or Traveling. Experience un- 


necessary. Send for list of openings and full U f E li h 
particulars. Preparein spare time to earn the 
big salaries —$2,500 to» $10,000 a year. ~ Em- ser oO ng. 1S ? 


oo smamaed service rendered members. “,Natl. 
en's Tr. Ass'n, Dept. 140- D, Chicago. 








fascinating work. Commence $92 month. 
Examination coaching free. Franklin In- 





STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority | 
quickly becomes plain to the man or woman 
who investigates. : - 


by J. C. Fernavp, L.H.D., 
everyonelwho uses English in writing or speak- 

U.S. GOVERNMENT wants Riilway Mail |; ; . ; . 

Cierl Men—women, 18-1035. Pleasant, i. This book puts the full power of English 


sonal service. Send sketch for honest advice. 
J. KELLY 


REANEY 
F or, Every 732 F Woodward Building 


your command. It treats every phase of 
rhetoric and grammar, showing how to con- 
stitute, Dept. E116, Rochester, N. Y. bis ve 3 ite wish with the 


Washington, D. C. 





PATENT SENSE 
“a for Inventors and Manufacturers.” 


The unusual new book, Expressive English, =. Write LACEY & LACEY 
is indispensable to | 651 F Street, N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 
ESTABLISHED 1869 


Parisians Out-of-Doors 
By F. Berkeley Smith. A delightful book 
of recreation outdoors as enjoyed by the 





474° pages, cloth bound. Price, $1.60; by| people in and around Paris. Numerous 


mail, $1.72 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - New York | Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 


illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
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THE NATIONS FREIGHT 


The same foresight that urges 
a man to lay a little aside for 
a “rainy day,” inspired our 
engineers to build a surplus of 
strength, endurance and power 
into the five models of the 
DIAMOND T MOTOR TRUCK, 
to meet the unexpected emer- 
gency that inevitably comes— 
sometime. 


To build better than require- 
ments—to have a surplus of 
service-giving ability—might 
seem at first thought to be a 
manufacturing waste. 
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But it isn’t—any more than is 
a surplus in the savings bank. 


It is just that surplus which 
keeps a motor truck from 
making frequent trips to the 
service station: 


—and each trip means, not 
only the cost of the work done, 
but the added cost due.to the 
loss of the truck’s services. 


In nine cases out of ten, it is 
the inability to meet the 
emergency—the lack of that 
suddenly-called-for-surplus — 


which puts most trucks into 
the service station—and even- 
tually into the discard. 


We know the performance 
records of a sufficiently large 
proportion of DIAMOND T 
TRUCKS during the last sev- 
eral years to make us abso- 
lutely certain of the regular- 
service and plus-service ability 
of the DIAMOND T. 


Your trucking problems are 
our business—may we help 
you as we have helped others? 


DIAMOND T Motor CAR COMPANY, 4505 West 26th Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


1 to 5 tons 
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“New occasions teach new duties...’ 

















ANY a man whose taste has been for 
“‘feverish”’ cigars, is saying to himself, 


‘“‘Perhaps a change to milder Robt. Burns’ 


would be a good idea, after all. Those heavy 
fellows that I’ve smoked so steadily were 
due to go long, long ago. 


**T’ll make the change today.”’ 


You modern men, on whom the burden 
of the world’s work falls, will find in Robt. 
Burnis a stanch ally—his full Havana filler 
has a quality of mildness excellently suited 
to these modern times. He gives you full 
enjoyment, yet never gets between you and 
your best day’s work. 


THE NATIONAL SIZES of Robt. Burns are priced 
from 10c to 15c. Little Bobbie, a small cigar, but 
very high in quality, sells at 6c. Robt. Burns 
Laddies, still smaller, come 10 in a package— 
price 30c. 


Wherever men travel throughout the United 
States they will find Robt. Burns cigars 


GENERAL CIGAR CO., INC. 
119 West 40th Street New York City 
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You could not read with the light 
between you and the newspaper 









Get Lawful Light—More of It 
—Right Where Needed 


OW comes the season when 

more cars will be on the 
roads at night. No matter how 
skillful or careful a driver you 
are you cannot drive any better 
than you can see. 


There are more than 400,000 
Macbeth Lenses in use. An in- 
creasing number daily realize 
the greater safety, efficiency and 
economy of using these lenses 
with the exclusive Green Glass 
Visor. 


Decide now to help eliminate 
the perils of night driving by 
putting these lawful lenses upon 
your car. They avoid all the 
wasted, dangerous glare of up- 
ward rays that blind and menace. 
They give more light on the road 
where needed. 


After four years of careful 
study, Macbeth experts per- 
fected a lens with five horizontal 





Reg. U.S.Par Off. 











prisms, each inclining at an angle 
determined with scientific ac- 
curacy, so that the light is di- 
rected down upon the road kept 
so low as not to blind drivers 
approaching. 


Four vertical, cylindrical 
lenses at the back of the lens 
spread the light and make it uni- 
form throughout the lighted area. 


The same experts who de- 
signed these scientifically ac- 
curate lenses, designed the 
Macbeth Lenses used in Light 
Houses, Coast Defense, Search 
Lights, on Battle Ships and in 
Railroad Signals. In all these 
places Macbeth Lenses are pre- 
ferred in order to protect lives 
and property. Use them on your 
car to prevent accidents and 
save lives. 


Price per Pair $5 
Denver and West $5.50—Canada $6— Winnipeg and West $6.50 
Macbeth Lenses are for sale by leading jobbers, accessory dealers and garages every- 
. where. If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us. 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Pittsburgh 


Branch Offices in: Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; New York; 
Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; San Francisco 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Why try the equally impossible 
when driving at night? 



































At Good Stores 
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PL Nelicitinees and Wholesome 


When you want a tasty morsel, either at meals or between meals, just try Pen- 
nant Peanuts. The big, crisp kernels, whole roasted, free from skins, and properly 
salted, have a temptingly good flavor that never disappoints. They are whole- 
some, too, and you can eat all you want, and let the children enjoy them. A 
pound of Pennant Peanuts is more nutritious than a pound of beefsteak. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. | PLANTERS NUTAND CHOCOLATE COMPANY Suffolk, Va. 


The name Planters on peanut confections and peanut food products stands for the highest 
standard of quality and purity. 


vA 





Pennant Peanuts are fresh and 
crisp in this glass jar. Send 50c 


cine (PENNANT DERNUTS 
Saeelt In Pemmcus ieee te BRAND 











